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Dedication 


HO Fook, JP 048 


(30 November 1863-—29th August 1926) 


Grandfather was also known as HO Chak-sang f] ¥ 4 in busi- 
ness. At the age of 20, he was appointed Chief Interpreter and 
Translator in the Registrar-General’s Department which then had 
primary responsibility for the Chinese population. After three years 
in post he joined the commercial sector. In 1892 he was appointed 
a Justice of the Peace, after having served on the District Watch 
Committee from 1891. Thereafter, he continued to serve the Hong 
Kong community in various capacities until his death. According to 
my mother’s brothers, he was a man of absolute integrity, who had 
the courage of his convictions. He was much revered by them, and 
by all who knew him. 

In turn, I am most grateful to my uncles 


Sir Man-kam LO, CBE, JP R X $ 
LO Man-wai, CBE, JP #2 X B 
LO Man-hin, JP H X M8 


for their loving care for my mother, and especially for the shelter 
and sustenance they generously provided us all during the Battle of 
Hong Kong, the Japanese Occupation which followed, and beyond. 
I hold their memories dear. 


FOREWORD 


A group of Hong Kong colleagues have been trying for some 
years to get a historian to write a History of the Hong Kong 
Administrative Service. To this end, a Steering Group was formed 
under the chairmanship of Philip Haddon-Cave, until his untimely 
death, when Ian Lightbody took over. Having reached an under- 
standing with Steve Tsang, of St Antony’s College, Oxford, that he 
would start on this, possibly in 2002, all retired and serving mem- 
bers were invited to jot down their experiences, to give Steve a feel 
for the range of jobs we were liable to be called on to do. As a 
member of the Steering Group, who has penned innumerable letters 
to former colleagues urging them on, I can hardly just fold my arms 
as a bystander, and not do my own bit. 

Not having kept any old working papers nor a diary, this has 
meant head-scratching, plus seeking reminders from the Hong Kong 
Annual Reports, Hansard and other reports, and especially my con- 
temporaries in the various eras and areas. So much so that my wife 
considered that I was in danger of making a bore of myself, and 
straining friendships. 

I have been blessed with true and helpful friends and colleagues. 
My text records my badgering them about the events at the University 
of Hong Kong on its re-opening in October 1946. Let me add that 
Wally Landolt in Toronto, Beryl Ng in Vancouver and Irene Ruiz 
and Peter Choy while visiting London from Hong Kong had all 
been got at, while YU Chan-wah, before his sudden passing, e-mailed 
others to jog their memories. 

Former colleagues still serving in Hong Kong have been fantastic 
in responding to my many requests; Joseph Wong and his Civil 
Service Bureau have kindly provided me with dates of appointments 
of various colleagues, which enabled me to relate my recollections 
to a more specific time frame; Haider Barma sent me extracts from 
the Sloss Commission Report relating to the Public Service Com- 
mission, and responded unfailingly to my many further bids for other 
information; Dominic Wong, who was actually running the High 
Hong Kong Cost Content Schemes when I joined the Commerce 
and Industry Department in 1968, has ploughed his way through 
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that chapter to see if there are obvious mistakes; Dominic, Christine 
Chow, Ian Strachan and Nigel Shipman have all drawn my atten- 
tion to events during our time together in Social Services; Michael 
Sze has corrected my original sequence of events leading to his join- 
ing the Service, and has looked at Chapter Seven through the eyes 
of a participant in a number of cases; Alice Tai has given me details 
of the achievements of the group recruited in 1974, when I chaired 
the Selection Board; Shelley Lee has been her usual resourceful self 
in digging out the precise figures of the public subscription to the 
War Memorial Fund in 1948, and many other details; LUI Hau- 
tuen has kindly checked the Chinese names, and offered his own 
historical research for my reference. Without this unstinting support, 
including help from others I have not named, there is no way for 
me to verify important points of detail, without my returning to 
Hong Kong to do the research. 

Too many other colleagues and friends have read parts, or all, of 
my various chapters for me to mention them individually by name. 
I must, however, record the really constructive help I have received 
within the UK. Andrew Leung, Director-General of the SAR’s 
Economic and Trade Office in London, has allowed me access to 
his library of Hong Kong Annual Reports dating back to 1946. 
David T.K. Wong, my former colleague turned successful author, 
has been ready with sound professional advice: “Eric, keep your 
paragraphs and sentences short”. If my bad habits still come through, 
it is despite David’s admonition. He has also been more than gen- 
erous in allowing my use of his case history of the Diaoyutai protests. 
Hin-cheung Lovell has enlightened me on a number of editorial 
points, checked my pinyin, and contributed to my efforts generally. 
Finally, Robert Primrose and Selwyn Alleyne have gone through 
each chapter of my first draft with a fine comb, doting the is and 
crossing the t’s, and correcting my grammar in the process. If the 
outcome is still unsatisfactory, it is not their fault but mine. 

When I started on this task, publishing it as my memoir never 
crossed my mind. Thanks to the help I have received, a fuller pic- 
ture of my life’s work has come out than I had thought possible. 
Several friends have observed that a number of publications have 
been written by expatriates about living and working in Hong Kong. 
Few, if any, have been written by a local officer of his experiences 
of working in an expatriate-dominated Civil Service. 
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It is true I am the eighth local to be appointed to the Hong Kong 
Administrative Service. None of the seven who were ahead of me— 
Paul Tsui, John Swaine, T.C. Cheng, F.K. Li, B.C. Tan, Selwyn 
Alleyne and IP Che—nor any of those who followed, appear to have 
published their memoirs. If my frank views do offer a different insight 
into some aspects of the workings of the Hong Kong Administration, 
from 1950 to 1991, I am honoured to oblige. 

After seeing some of my earlier chapters towards the end of 2001, 
apart from correcting my mistakes, Robin Hutcheon was among the 
first to encourage me to go the further mile. I am now even more 
indebted to him for compiling the Index. Somewhat later in the pro- 
ceedings I sent Chapters Six and Eight to Leo Goodstadt for his 
observations. Leo has been most helpful and constructive: and he, 
too, has urged me on. 

While still hesitating with a completed draft, I sent the whole text 
to the Lord Wilson of Tillyorn, to ask if he could see any reason 
for my stepping back from the edge.' Notwithstanding my implied 
criticism of him in one or two places, he has been most generous 
in his encouragement, and in seeing no reason why I should not 
publish, and every reason why I should. 

It will be evident from the text that I had checked with Dr Daniel 
Tse his recollection of the events arising from the 1977 Education 
Green Paper. Not surprisingly, our perspectives were different, but 
this correspondence gave me confidence to press on. Then it was 
through the good offices of Dr M.H. Mok, Vice-President of the Hong 
Kong Baptist University, that my manuscript came to the notice of 
The David C. Lam Institute for East-West Studies of the Hong Kong 
Baptist University. Professor Brian Hook conducted the professional 
review of my manuscript for The David C.Lam Institute. His list of 


' Lord Wilson of Tillyorn was appointed Governor of Hong Kong in suc- 
cession to the late Sir Edward Youde, and as Sir David Wilson, assumed office in 
1987, serving until 1992 when he was succeeded by Christopher Patten. He had 
previously been in Hong Kong as a British diplomatic service language student 
studying Putonghua (Mandarin Chinese) at the University of Hong Kong and later, 
by then a senior member of the diplomatic service, as Political Adviser to the 
Governor Sir Murray MacLehose (the late Lord MacLehose of Beoch). In the 
1970°s, he was Editor of the premier English language journal in the field of Chinese 
Studies, The China Quarterly, before returning to the Diplomatic Service. He played 
a major role in the Sino-British Negotiations on the Future of Hong Kong (see 
p. 85, Note 4). He is currently Master of Peterhouse at the University of Cambridge. 
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improvements has resulted in the present offering, with its appen- 
dices, when I originally had not more than two in mind! Finally, it 
was Professor K.B. Chan, Head of Sociology and Director of the 
Institute, who referred this text to the publishers for consideration. 

The mere act of typing should be simple enough, if speed is of 
no consequence. Nevertheless, I discovered (or created) numerous 
typographical and other pitfalls from which I had to be extricated 
by David and Chris, my son and daughter-in-law. Then my PC 
came down with a virus infection! My cousin, Anthony Mak, spent 
a whole day disinfecting the beast and installing protection. Another 
hurdle was the putting together of the old photographs. Here, my 
wife’s cousin, Ted Young, in distant Honolulu, came to my rescue. 

To them all, and to the many others I have not been able to 
mention by name, I give my heartfelt thanks. 

Finally, I have been asked why Ihave used block capitals for 
certain names in this book. I have merely followed Hong Kong pub- 
lic service practice of showing the surname in block letters in a 
romanised Chinese name. The Index is the exception, as all per- 
sonal names listed show surnames first. 


CHAPTER ONE 


THE BEGINNING (1941-1953) 


The Japanese attack on Hong Kong on 8 December 1941 was 
before my fourteenth birthday; I was in the matriculation class. Three 
years eight months and five days of Enemy Occupation gave me lit- 
tle academic advancement, though I could not but have matured 
somewhat. I vaguely wanted to be a Chartered Accountant, realising 
such training to be tough. There were other barriers too: the premium 
on articles, and especially that the qualifying examinations could only 
be taken in Britain. One firm approached was willing, but I needed 
to matriculate first. 

In December 1945, it was announced that the University of Hong 
Kong would re-open in the autumn of 1946, and that matriculation 
examinations, to be organised in conjunction with the University of 
London, would be held in the summer of 1946. I immediately resigned 
from my temporary job as a clerk at the Belgian Bank and entered 
Wah Yan College, the Jesuit school, to prepare for that hurdle. 

The matriculation results came with a surprise: I was offered a 
scholarship to the University. In that connection, I remember going 
to the Labour Office, in the old Fire Brigade Building, where I was 
interviewed by Ian Lightbody. He had come with the British Army 
Aid Group from China in 1945, and stayed on as a Cadet Officer 
in. the Hong Kong Service. I do not suppose that either of us imag- 
ined we would end up as colleagues later on. I was given some forms 
for completion, and asked to return them with a covering letter 
explaining why I needed a scholarship. That must have been the 
first formal letter I ever had to write, and it was difficult for me. I 
remember ending with a phrase I had picked up somewhere, that 
without a scholarship I would have to forego the benefits of a uni- 
versity education. 

Accountancy was relegated to a back burner, and I applied to 
enter the Arts Faculty of HKU to read economics. 

I have been asked by friends to describe the formalities to mark 
the rising of the HKU phoenix from its wartime ashes. I do not 
know: I was not there at the opening of the new term. Although 
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both the University and I had been informed of the award to me 
of a Hong Kong Government Scholarship, I was told by the Registrar’s 
Office that I could not attend lectures, or anything else, until my 
fees were paid! The funds were not made available until a month 
later, when Evelyn LI, another scholar, and I were let in. At least 
another two had been held back like us, but some scholars started 
on time, presumably by paying their dues from their own pockets 
first. 

Fifty-five years after the event, I spoke to as many of my con- 
temporaries as I could reach about their recollections of the pro- 
ceedings on Day 1. Only Carmen Pillai Low (Arts) and William 
Chan (Engineering) could remember anything. They both said that 
they assembled in the ruins of the Great Hall at 9 o’clock that morn- 
ing. They were welcomed by Professor R.K.M. Simpson, who was 
deputising for the Vice-Chancellor, Duncan Sloss, pending the lat- 
ter’s return from leave and recuperation in England. I am told 
Professor Simpson’s short speech referred to the University rising 
from the ashes, and he also wished the students every success. That 
was all! 

Publicity, hype or spin, was not considered the prime objective of 
an educational establishment at that time. I think it will be fair to 
say our intake into the University was extremely informal: possibly 
bordering on the casual, as indicated below. After all, the total enrol- 
ment for that First Year was no more than 110 students: about 65 
in Medicine and Science, 10 in Engineering, and the remainder in 
Arts. Up to ten of that total were 1941 undergraduates returning to 
start afresh. I have lumped the Medical and Science intake together 
because, while asking contemporaries about their recollections, I dis- 
covered that no less than six students had wanted to study medi- 
cine, but were left in limbo, in science, pending the first year 
examination. That was because their entrance marks were marginal. 
Having made the grade in Year 1, they were allowed to start the 
pre-medical course from Year 2. As all those students were follow- 
ing a general science course in Year 1, that did not matter too much. 
After the sorting out there were only four true scientists, who sol- 
diered on to graduation. The breakdown between the sexes for our 
group, whilst in the second year, as shown in the Hong Kong Annual 
Report, 1947, was 80 men and 27 women, giving a total of 107 
students. However, this need not have been the position on our 
enrolment: to my certain knowledge, as I can remember their names, 
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7 women and 5 men had discontinued by the summer holidays— 
all but three to join American universities. A few more 1941 under- 
graduates returned to join us, while other students transferred from 
Lingnan University, Canton, by September 1947, making the over- 
all enrolment for our year much the same as at the start. 

Without doubt we were euphoric at being part of the University’s 
new dawn, witnessing history in the making. But history is a many- 
faceted thing. As in 1911, when the University was created on the 
foundations of the Hong Kong College of Medicine, so in 1945-46 
the staff and students of the Medical Faculty kick-started the University 
back to life, ahead of our own entry. 

In 1941, Gordon King, Professor of Obstetrics & Gynaecology, 
had avoided internment and escaped into China. Professor King 
assisted 357 HKU students, who made their way into Free China, 
to get into universities there to continue with their studies.' They 
included 140 medical students. In 1946, 57 of those medicals who 
had obtained Chinese degrees, and who had previously completed 
not less than two full academic years at HKU, had their Hong Kong 
degrees conferred on them, under Emergency Powers, to qualify 
them for registration in Hong Kong, and the Commonwealth—and 
thus enabled them to serve Hong Kong in the most critical period 
of her rehabilitation. The position of those already in post was thus 
regularised. Those who had not yet completed their courses in China, 
or had not taken a registrable qualification, were enabled to take six 
months refresher courses, conducted at Queen Mary Hospital, for 
examination under the emergency provisions. The last list of stu- 
dents who attained such qualifications was published in July 1948. 

By the time my contemporaries and I were in our second year, 
the remainder of the pre-war medicals were in their fifth and sixth 
years: they had previously completed three months and fifteen months 
study, respectively, at the University.” With the University back on 
normal working, November 1949 saw an ordinary Congregation held 
in the roofless Great Hall, to mark the formal conferring of med- 
ical degrees on the penultimate class of that group. I was one of the 
ushers at that ceremony. The final batch received their degrees with 


' Lindsay Ride, The Test of War, Chap. 6 and The Faculty of Medicine, Chap. 9 in 
Brian Harrison (ed.), The University of Hong Kong: The First Fifty Years 1911-1961, 
Hong Kong: Hong Kong University Press, 1962. 

` Francis Stock, A New Beginning, Chap. 7 in Harrison. Ibid. 
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me in July 1950, in the Eu Tong Sen Gymnasium (by then with a 
roof and a re-laid floor), from our Vice-Chancellor, Sir Lindsay Ride. 

In 1946 the HKU campus was bare. The only buildings left intact 
were the School of Chinese, and the Fung Ping Shan Library. The 
general library, in the Main Building, had also been saved by the 
efforts of CHAN Kwan-po, a lecturer in the Chinese Department, 
who was awarded the OBE for his fortitude. The Science Building, 
newly completed in 1941, had been looted and set on fire at the 
end of 1941. The Engineering Workshops were likewise stripped 
bare. In the intervening period until the Japanese surrender, and the 
days immediately following, every piece of wood was looted for 
firewood: from roof truss to door lintel, with window frames and 
floorboards in between. The Great Hall, and other structures down 
to the student hostels, were all given the same treatment. 

All lectures and tutorials in the Faculty of Arts were held at the 
Tang Chi Ngong School of Chinese. Although that building had 
been preserved, our lecture halls had desks, but no chairs. We had 
been warned to bring our own, which we carried around from room 
to room. There was no Students’ Common Room to be found, where 
one could sit down or have a cup of coffee. The only amenity was 
the availability of a large room in the Fung Ping Shan Library, 
where extra-curricular activities like dances were occasionally held. 
Improvements came gradually from our second year. 

For male undergraduates, residence in hall was compulsory. I was 
admitted into Ricci Hall, a hostel run by the Jesuits that had not 
been looted during the Occupation. Each of us had a small room. 
It had always been the custom for each student to provide his own 
bed and bedding, possibly because of the prevalence of tuberculosis.” 
The Hall had obtained other furniture from the Custodian of Enemy 
Property.* My room had a straight back chair, a desk without drawers, 
and a small cabinet with a rail for hangers, one shelf for storage, 
but no door. The Common Room facilities were good, and included 
a billiard table. The dining room was standard: round tables and 
stools. There was also a tennis court. We considered ourselves better 
off then those in Eliot Hall, the other hostel available. 


3 Tuberculosis was the major health problem faced by HK in those days. See 
p. 131. 

* The Custodian of Enemy Property was the public officer responsible for look- 
ing after, and ultimately disposing of, Japanese Enemy Assets in Hong Kong. 
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Whatever the austerity and problems our 1946 intake might have 
met with, they paled into insignificance when compared with the 
experiences of that tenacious group of 1941 students, who escaped 
into Free China, on foot for most of the way, and dodging the 
enemy and bandits in the process. They faced severe privations in 
their studies, and eventually returned to Hong Kong to jump their 
final hurdle. 

I enjoyed university life to the full. During all four years of my 
course I served on the Students’ Association/Union Council: two 
years as Honorary Secretary and in my final year as President of 
the Athletic Association. In addition, I served on countless club com- 
mittees in various capacities. I was swimming champion for two years 
and represented the University in cricket and lawn tennis as well. 
There I also met my future wife. 

The public administration paper of my course, covering the struc- 
ture of the British civil service, struck me that the Administrative 
Class offered real challenges. However, the Hong Kong Government 
offered no openings for us: that notwithstanding the definitive policy 
laid down in White Paper Colonial No. 197, of 1946, that the public 
service in the Colonies should be staffed, to the largest extent pos- 
sible, by their indigenous peoples.’ 

In my final year I did receive one job offer; it was from Manu- 
facturers’ Life. They offered me the opportunity to sell life insur- 
ance policies on a commission basis, without even a meagre salary 
for a few months while learning the ropes! Then, out of the blue, 
an advertisement appeared in the newspapers inviting Hong Kong 
residents to apply for training scholarships in Britain, under the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme; no other stipulations 
were mentioned. 

I applied like a shot for training as a Chartered Accountant. The 
person who saw me at the Colonial Secretariat was someone I had 
met playing league cricket and tennis. In accepting my application 
form, he told me not to be disappointed if I was unsuccessful, as 
the scheme was really meant for junior civil servants to up-grade 
themselves. Imagine my surprise when Eric Pudney, the Commissioner 
of Inland Revenue, invited me to see him regarding my application.’ 


° White Paper Colonial No. 197, 1946, was published by HM Stationery Office. See 
p. 79. 

° Eric Pudney was a Chartered Accountant serving in the Treasury until his ap- 
pointment as Commissioner of Inland Revenue, on establishment of that department. 
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It was a case of the gatecrasher being invited to join the party! He 
explained that his department employed Chartered Accountants, who 
were in short supply. He was prepared to sponsor me if I was will- 
ing to work for the department after qualification. We had a gen- 
eral chat, and I was given every opportunity to ask questions. Ask 
questions I did, ranging from the anti-social nature of personal tax- 
ation, to whether there would be impediments to my going into pri- 
vate practice! The Commissioner took it all in his stride. He assured 
me I needed only to sign an undertaking to serve for three years 
after completion of my training, but he hoped I would find the work 
challenging and interesting, and would make a career of it. The only 
other point he made was that his sponsorship was contingent on my 
obtaining my Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Around Easter 1950, I came before a large Board, chaired by the 
Director of Education. Present were a couple of professors from the 
University, and I could also recognise Dr the Honourable S.N. Chau, 
our neighbour at Morrison Hall, to where I had transferred after 
two years at Ricci.’ After Dr Chau’s car had met a fellow student’s 
jam jar one night, as it honked its way up Hatton Road, I was one 
of the students’ delegation of three to call on him over that inci- 
dent. I could only hope he would not blackball me out of hand! 
Soon after the Board, I was told they had endorsed my selection. 
However, before I sat my degree examination, another letter came 
from the Board to the effect that the Inland Revenue in Britain did 
not train Chartered Accountants: their training course, also of three 
years duration, produced Inspectors of ‘Taxes. Would I still be inter- 
ested with all the other conditions remaining? I concluded that the 
chance of living in Britain for three years, and of seeing the wider 
world, whatever the value of the Inspector of Taxes training, was 
an opportunity I should not let slip. 

The passage to Britain was by BOAC, or Better On A Camel, 
as I had also heard it described, and soon experienced.’ The sched- 
uled time was for arrival in London after two nights. At Cairo, the 
plane had engine problems that could not be fixed, and a replace- 


’ Dr. the Hon. S.N. Chau, later Sir Sik-nin Chau, an eminent medical prac- 
titioner, was Senior Unofficial, i.e. non-civil servant, member of the Executive 
Council, the Governor’s cabinet, for many years after WWII. 

8 British Overseas Airways Corporation, which, together with British European 
Airways (BEA) was the predecessor of British Airways (BA). 
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ment engine had to be flown in. So we were taken sightseeing around 
the city and the pyramids—all by courtesy of BOAC. When we 
eventually arrived in London, two days late, it was about 4 pm in 
the afternoon. The sky was grey, and it was drizzling and cold. I 
was met, and greatly assisted, by my cousin, Kenneth Lo; and quickly 
made contact with other relatives visiting London. I accompanied 
them on an impromptu weekend in Paris, followed by a motor- 
ing excursion to Wales, but was still dazed when I moved into my 
digs at Ravensbourne, Kent. It was just one stop by British Rail, 
Southern Region, from Catford, where I reported at the Tax Office 
on 5 September 1950. 

I felt numb for weeks. It was dull even when not raining: damp 
and miserable. The unpaved path from my digs to the railway sta- 
tion was only a short distance, but it was nearly always muddy. The 
shoes I brought from Hong Kong were quite unsuited for those con- 
ditions, and were perpetually soaked through. Food rationing, and 
indifferent cooking by a landlady, who, though kindly, had little inter- 
est in life—having lost her only son in the Battle of the Atlantic and 
subsequently become widowed—added to my bewilderment. I hate 
to think what impression I must have created at the induction week 
at the Training Centre at Netherhall Gardens, up the hill off Finchley 
Road station, that September. The dozen or so other trainees were 
either fresh graduates like myself, or tax clerks who had proven 
themselves and had been selected for professional training. ‘They 
must have thought that Hong Kong had sent a deaf and dumb! 

Fortunately, the training system was good and I soon came out 
of my trance. In the office I made my rounds of each of the sections, 
starting from the humblest routine. Then there were weekly full-day 
gatherings of our group of about ten trainees at the Training Centre 
with our tutor. There were also work papers to be handed in each 
week. So it was not long before I began to get the hang of things. 

I also made up my mind it did not make sense to remain hun- 
gry and cold in my otherwise picturesque digs. Ken Lo, who had 
been equally unprepared on coming from Hong Kong, had man- 
aged to fend for himself. After a cold Christmas break, I decided to 
take the plunge. I found a room within five minutes’ walk from the 
office. There was a kitchen and a bathroom for the lodgers to use, 
with a total of six rooms for letting. Admittedly, I had to subsist on 
corn flakes and toast for three weeks before I eventually discovered 
the knack of cooking rice—thanks to week-end hospitality and tuition 
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from Ken. I mastered, by a process of trial and error, the cooking 
of off-ration items I could afford, like pigs’ trotters, to augment the 
weekly ration of four ounces of meat. By February 1951 I could 
face the world with confidence. 

My work at Catford District, and my course of training, did not 
have many moments of excitement. At the beginning of 1952 I duly 
sat for Part 1 of the Inspector of Taxes Examination, which I sur- 
vived, but a quarter of the others did not. While it was standard 
policy to move the trainee Tax Inspectors around after their suc- 
cessful jumping of that hurdle—they were liable for posting all over 
the country—the Commissioners made an exception in my case. It 
certainly was a relief not to have to find new accommodation, espe- 
cially as the Catford area was a relatively cheap part of London, 
and not unpleasant to live in. I also had no travelling expenses to 
worry about. 

There was, perhaps, one piece of drama during my time at Catford 
District that I had caused, but was not present to witness. The 1952 
Finance Act required banks to notify the Inland Revenue of inter- 
est payments exceeding £25 to any person in the previous financial 
year. There were hundreds of cases of undeclared interest receipts 
that came to light, and all of them had to be investigated. One of 
the cases I had to deal with was an old lady whose Post Office 
Savings book had to be analysed. I could not do it on the spot and 
she left the passbook with me to examine. The following day I had 
to go to the Training Centre, so I locked the document in my desk. 
During the day the old girl came for her passbook and, not sur- 
prisingly, raised Cain! Colleagues had to take my desk apart to 
retrieve it for her. 

Apart from that episode the routine rolled on, and in the autumn 
of 1953 the Final Examination was held, and I passed. After the 
results were announced, I was posted to a large City District deal- 
ing with Big Business where I spent a month to gain this different 
experience before returning to Hong Kong. The journey from 
Southampton, by the P & O liner, RMS Canton, took a month, and 
I arrived home on 12 February 1954. 


CHAPTER TWO 


TAXATION AND FINANCE (1954-1965) 


Assessor, Inland Revenue Department 


I was in for a surprise when I reported for duty. I was appointed 
Assessor, Grade II, entry to which rank required no formal qualifica- 
tions. The professional rank was Assessor, Grade I, to which the 
department appointed qualified accountants; and that was the orig- 
inal reason for their nominating me for training in the United 
Kingdom under the Colonial Development and Welfare Scheme. 
There was only a $30 differential in starting monthly salary, but a 
gulf in status and prospects between the two grades. 

My three years and five months’ training in Britain, as an Inspector 
of Taxes, the cadre responsible for administering the complex UK 
Income and Corporate Taxes, had counted for naught! I was told 
that as I was the first local officer to have been appointed direct 
(the others had been promoted from clerical ranks), I should be 
patient! It was tantamount to saying I had been honoured to have 
been equated with expatriates leaving school, without accounting nor 
legal training, and whose sole ‘relevant experience’ was to have kept 
the petty cash for some Service Mess! I soon discovered that my 
time spent at the Catford Tax Office was not considered as service 
either; if I should survive long enough to retire, however remote that 
prospect, those three and a half years would not count towards any 
calculation of my pension! It felt as if my time since graduation had 
been a void: a gaping black hole. I could not help wondering whether 
I had made a bad mistake in spurning my uncle, M.H. Lo’s advice 
in 1950, that I should forget about that nebulous Taxation Course 
and joined Jardine Matheson instead: he had been made a director 
of the Princely Hong, on their abolition of the compradore system, 
and he could get me in.' My mother was keen I should do that, 


' The Princely Hong, the popular reference to Jardine Matheson, the great China 
coast trading house, reflected its status among other local British ongs or businesses, 
including such names as Butterfield & Swire (John Swire and Sons), John D. 
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but I was going to make it on my own. In 1954, I could only feel 
a deep sense of injustice over my situation. 

I was not going to take that lying down! I put pen to paper within 
one week of my return, to commence what turned out to be a 
lengthy exchange of correspondence. So much so that I was known 
as the fellow whose personal file grew to Part II in record time! This 
information was related to me by my brother, Ronald, who was an 
Air Traffic Controller at the Airport. He had been told that by an 
Executive Officer transferring to them from the Establishment Branch 
of the Secretariat, on discovery that we were brothers. 

After 14 months of battle, I was promoted to Assessor Grade I 
with effect from 1 April 1955. In thanking the authorities, I pointed 
out that, as my training in the United Kingdom was not the basis 
for my promotion, it must count instead for incremental credit on 
my entry into Grade II! I was supported by Bill Watson, Commissioner 
of Inland Revenue, who kindly said the quality of my work on first 
appointment was comparable with that of a normal Assessor with 
three years experience in the post.’ After another gestation period, 
I was eventually informed that my salary would be adjusted as if I 
had been appointed to Grade I in February 1954. Vindication at 
last, after two years. 

Almost immediately another problem arose. Put briefly, the admin- 
istrative and professional scale was reconstructed with parallel streams: 
scale V with better annual increments, and maximum, for those with 
honours degrees, and scale X for those with pass degrees. I was 
placed in scale X, as the University of Hong Kong did not intro- 
duce honours degrees until after my graduation. Mine is a pass 
degree. To rub salt into the wound, the accountants among the 
Assessors went onto scale V: and none of them were graduates. So 
I had another go at what constituted professional qualifications for 
Assessors, but to no avail. In the meantime my three years’ under- 
taking was soon expiring. 

Of course, I did not let my battles with my employers interfere 
with what I was employed to do: namely, to assess the tax charge- 


Hutchinson, Dodwell and Gilman (latterly, Inchcape). The Chinese ideograph or 
character for hong (pronounced hang in putonghua) refers to a row of businesses, 
customarily in the same trade. 

2 See p. 5, Note 6 supra: Bill Watson had succeeded Eric Pudney in my absence 
in the UK. 
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able under the provisions of the Inland Revenue Ordinance. My 
first post had responsibility for assessing fellow civil servants, among 
others. I reported to Frank Angus, the senior Assessor, and C.W. 
(Rags) Norris, Assistant Commissioner, Unit 2, both of whom gave 
me strong encouragement and support. A demonstration of this came 
in 1957, when I was recalled from Unit 1 to take Frank’s post, when 
he proceeded on vacation leave. 

In my first six months in Unit 2, I had a fair share of excite- 
ment. Three incidents still come to mind some forty odd years later. 
I came across a list of rent reimbursements to a number of expa- 
triate officers under a private tenancy scheme. Those people were 
entitled to residential accommodation being provided by the Gov- 
ernment. Because of a shortage of Government housing, the private 
tenancy scheme was introduced. The Inland Revenue Ordinance 
deemed the value of residential accommodation provided to be assess- 
able to Salaries Tax, as if an additional percentage were added to 
the remuneration paid. However, under normal tax law, any financial 
liability of an employee met by his employer was assessable in full 
as additional income in the employee’s hands. As I made enquiries 
of when the scheme commenced, an amendment to the Ordinance 
was passed to make rent reimbursements, and rent allowances actu- 
ally used, taxable in the same way as other housing provided. 

Next was the list of Chinese language examination bonuses paid 
to those expatriate officers who had attained the various levels of 
proficiency. Again, I considered the bonuses additional income aris- 
ing from their offices, or employment. The recipients included two 
colleagues, both of whom happened to have filled my post before 
me. They were incensed, but I assessed them anyway, and reminded 
them they had the right to challenge me on appeal. I won, although 
the cases were not heard and determined until I had been posted 
to Business Profits ‘Tax. 

Finally, there was a private sector case of a company entering into 
Hong Kong contracts of employment with staff posted to its Japan 
purchasing office, to enable them to avoid high rates of Japanese 
income tax. I pointed out that the remuneration payable under those 
contracts of employment attracted Salaries Tax in Hong Kong. The 
company was advised by the Honourable F.S. Li, a leading mem- 
ber of the accountancy profession, who was also a member of the 
Legislative Council (and later, the Executive Council as well). He 
was most upset, to say the least, and we had an interesting exchange 
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of letters before he eventually conceded. Both of us were old boys 
of St Joseph’s, and he was even more offended when I declined his 
invitation to the Old Boys’ Association Ball as his guest—he was 
President that year. My understanding of the rules of conduct left 
me no leeway. 

In August 1954, the Commissioner told me he wanted to try me 
out in Unit 1, Business Profits Tax. I was posted to Section G, 
Imports and Exports, where the previous Assessor in charge, an 
Australian and a Chartered Accountant, had had his contract ter- 
minated. Another Australian, Neil Fahy, on transfer from Malaya, 
had been put in charge. I was to work under him. The Section was 
in a mess with a backlog of up to five years’ assessments—from the 
1949 accounts onwards. After about two months the Commissioner 
called me into his office again. Fahy was needed to take over Unit 3, 
including the Estate Duty Office.’ He wanted me to take charge of 
Section C and bring it up to date. I gladly accepted the challenge. 
As I was then still at the bottom of the Grade II list, it meant step- 
ping over all the older colleagues, including one with whom I was 
then sharing an office. On going back to my office I told my col- 
league that I was being put in charge, and hoped to receive his co- 
operation and support. He gave me that unfailingly.* 

The only way to clear a backlog of that magnitude without any 
additional manpower was to work longer hours, and take short cuts: 
accepting the returns if the supporting accounts showed nothing ques- 
tionable, or making estimated assessments if detailed analyses of the 
accounts appeared necessary. Some of those estimates would result in 
appeals that would have to be sorted out at that stage. The majority 
were not challenged. Section C was up-to-date by the end of March 
1956. In the process I had not only stepped on a few corns, but 


3 With the transfer of the Business Registration Office from the Treasury in 1955, 
the Inland Revenue Department was re-organised into three Units. Unit 1 remained 
responsible for assessing Corporation Profits Tax and Business Profits Tax, for incor- 
porated and unincorporated businesses, respectively. Unit 2 continued to be respon- 
sible for Salaries Tax (on income from offices and employment), Property Tax and 
for Personal Assessment (of individuals who elect to have their total income from 
business, offices and employment, property, dividends and interest aggregated). The 
new Unit 3 comprised the Estate Duty Office, the Business Registration Office, and 
a general section providing services for the whole department. Each Unit was headed 
by an Assistant Commissioner of Inland Revenue. 

* The colleague was LEUNG Tung-chun: he joined the Civil Service in 1927, 
the year of my birth! 
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drew personal complaints from the senior partners of both the leading 
auditing firms as well—Peat Marwick & Mitchell and Lowe Bingham 
& Matthew (later, KPMG and Price Waterhouse, respectively). 


Attempting to Become a Cadet 


Almost immediately on my return to Hong Kong in 1954, I noticed 
that Cadet Officer Class II (Administrative Officer) vacancies were 
being advertised. I let that go, as I considered myself bound by my 
undertaking to serve the Inland Revenue for three years. I watched 
this for two more years. Then in the autumn of 1956 another vacancy 
was advertised and I threw my hat into the ring. I cannot remem- 
ber how many candidates, probably not more than a dozen, sat the 
examination that then only comprised an essay and a précis. There 
was a preliminary interview, and then three of us, Selwyn Alleyne, 
IP Che and I, came separately before a Board, chaired by Brian 
Hawkins, the Secretary for Chinese Affairs, whom I had met. One 
of the other members was Dermot Barty, who was Establishment 
Officer when I first challenged the system. I thought the proceed- 
ings had gone well, but the result was that the other two were 
appointed with effect from 1 April 1957, but not me! 

Within a very short time, perhaps six weeks, I was informed 
another vacancy was being notified and ‘there would be no objec- 
tion’ to my applying again. I duly put in an application. After an 
interval, but without much further formality, I was called to appear 
before another Board. It was larger than the previous one, but, with 
one exception, I cannot remember who they were. This exception 
was Mike Clinton, who was then Deputy Financial Secretary (Finance), 
and he kept pressing me for an estimate of the tax being evaded. I 
refused to be drawn, saying that if I knew I would already be after 
the dodgers! This time I was successful and became a Cadet Officer 
Class II on posting to the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs (SCA) in 
mid-December 1957, after attending Annual Camp with The Vol- 
unteers. Coincidentally, I was commissioned as an officer in the 
Volunteers in January 1958, having enlisted on re-activation of the 
Force in 1949, whilst an undergraduate. 

There was no such thing as Induction, or any other training, 
before, or on, my first posting. My appointment on trial for one 
year (I had already been confirmed to the pensionable establishment 
as Assessor) specified I had to pass an examination in law within 
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that period. I would be examined on the criminal law and the law 
of evidence. The textbooks I was to read were listed, but no lec- 
tures or tutorials were to be given. Fortunately, my wife had been 
called to the bar at Gray’s Inn, as well as Hong Kong, and had a 
set of Nutshells? I could use. In the Spring of 1958 she and her sis- 
ter, Annabelle, accompanied their mother to New Zealand to sort 
out her late father’s affairs there. I took advantage of her absence 
to get down to my Nutshells, and offered myself for examination 
that summer, together with Selwyn Alleyne. Our examiner found we 
had both passed ‘with merit’! 

My posting to the SCA turned out to be very brief, as I was 
moved in March 1958 to the Finance Branch of the Colonial Sec- 
retariat. Life in the SCA could be heady stuff for the unsuspecting. 
Even a lowly Assistant Secretary for Chinese Affairs (ASCA) was 
addressed in high-sounding terms by obsequious callers, which my 
years in Taxes helped me to discount. I was shown to an office that 
had a stack of thin folders measuring up to 30 inches in height. 
They were the vehicle accident injury cases needing attention. Those 
were the days before compulsory third-party insurance. While the 
issue was being considered, the Government decided that the SCA 
would seek to mediate in such cases. The Chief ASCA was to do 
that, but Jimmy Wakefield had other more pressing matters on his 
plate—like the clearance of villages to make way for Choi Hung and 
Wong Tai Sin Estates. So those files just grew in number. My other 
duties included mediation in marital disputes: unlike younger expa- 
triate bachelors before me, I was, at least, married and a father. 
Then, there were the deportation cases where Hong Kong birth was 
claimed. Finally, I was Secretary of the Hong Kong War Memorial 
Fund Committee, which authorised grants to the victims of the 
Japanese attack on, and occupation of, Hong Kong. There was a 
caseworker, who handled the individual cases. There could not have 
been more than two Committee Meetings with me in attendance. 

My arrival to take up those duties coincided with the District Watch 
Force Annual Commendation Parade before the Secretary for Chinese ` 
Affairs in his office. The CASCA and ASCAs sat on either side of 


° Nutshells are texts of salient points of the law in brief. They are aids to stu- 
dents preparing for exams. 


° The origin and role of the District Watch Force are described in pp. 96-97. 
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him as each District Watchman marched in to collect his commen- 
dation—sensibly an envelope with $50 in it! The Force was wound 
up in the early 1970’s, as the SCA itself was being re-invented with 
the City District Officers scheme.’ 


Finance Branch, Colonial Secretariat 


I arrived in Finance Branch, Colonial Secretariat, after the 1958 
Budget rush, in what was considered the start of the slack period. 
That point notwithstanding, there were stacks of files awaiting atten- 
tion. My main function was to assemble the Annual Estimates of 
Revenue and Expenditure, under the personal direction of the Financial 
Secretary (FS), Arthur Clarke, and to serve as Clerk to the Finance 
Committee of the Legislative Council and its Public Works Sub- 
Committee, which reviewed the Public Works Programme twice a 
year. Later, the Establishment Sub-Committee was added, but I was 
not its Clerk. I also served as the FS’s representative on the Alterations, 
Additions and Improvements Committee, which met every three 
months to approve small building works (then under $25,000) to 
Government offices and staff accommodation (almost exclusively occu- 
pied by expatriate officers).” 

In 1958, those attending the Financial Secretary’s weekly meeting 
were the Deputy Financial Secretary (Finance), Mike Clinton, the 
Deputy Financial Secretary (Economic), John Cowperthwaite, and me, 
the solitary junior: an Assistant Secretary. I was variously called AFS, 
AS7 or AS(FE). In essence, I was the FS’s and DFSs’ dogsbody, and 
the not infrequent conveyor of unwelcome responses to requests for 
extra funds and the like. 

One such incident involved David Baron, who became Director 
of Social Welfare after a spell as Deputy Colonial Secretary. His 
organisation had been created as a free-standing department a few 


7 See pp. 97-101. 

è Apart from expatriation pay and much more generous leave terms, the provi- 
sion of housing for expatriates stood out as discrimination against non-expatriate 
officers of equal rank and status. These points were the raison d’être for the estab- 
lishment of the SNEOA (see pp. 79-81). Another grievance felt by many was their 
perceived denial of opportunities for advancement (see pp. 79-80, Note 2 on Paul 
Tsui and Simon Li). For my part, I am bound to observe that aside from the irri- 
tations I have recorded, I had my share of opportunities coming my way. 
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months earlier, out of the former Social Welfare Office of the Sec- 
retariat for Chinese Affairs. The estimates submission reflected Baron’s 
desire to improve his department’s ability to function more effectively. 
Arthur Clarke did not consider his calculations realistic, and cut 
them back with his black pen. I conveyed the results to the Director, 
and Baron was soon on the phone to say that he would go to the 
Governor, if I did not retract. It reminded me of my Inland Revenue 
days, when the senior partner of Lowe Bingham and Matthew had 
threatened me with going over my head to the Commissioner. My 
reply was similar: it was his privilege. 

At that time, control over expenditure of the entire Government 
was exercised by the FS and DFS. While I cannot remember being 
told that, as the custodians of the public purse, we should guard it 
even more zealously than our own pockets, it could be said to have 
been the guiding philosophy of the Finance Branch. The need for 
additional financial provision had to be fully justified. All new ideas 
for facilities and services—indeed, existing procedures as well—had 
to be looked at on a value-for-money basis. 

Mike Clinton was particularly keen on value-for-money studies.” 
Thanks to his persistence, the old Stores Department was gradually 
transformed, from merely being the storekeeper for the Government, 
to being its procurement agency: on the look-out for new and better- 
value-for-money sources of supply. Such new approach inevitably 
led to a break with tradition, when Colonies automatically referred 
their procurement requirements to the Crown Agents. That often 
resulted in a preferment for British products. When the system was 
first developed ages ago, British products probably represented value- 
for-money anyway. But by the late 1950’s and early 1960’s, Japanese 
cars, for instance, had proven themselves to be reliable and eco- 
nomical on Hong Kong roads. Mike was instrumental in devising a 
local tender system whereby Japanese, and other makes of cars, could 
compete on an equal footing with British models. A similar approach 
was adopted for other items as well. This did not mean any com- 
plete break with the Crown Agents: their services continued to be 
utilised where they provided value for money. While I was a close 


° Under his leadership, the Branch was vigilant against the tendency by depart- 
ments to submit what were deemed, in those days of the premier marque, to be 
‘Rolls Royce solutions’. Mike Clinton was awarded the George Medal, with Bar, 
in WWII. 
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observer of those developments, and played a part in ensuring com- 
pliance, I cannot claim any credit for their introduction. 

Let me cite a specific case of expenditure control. The Director 
of Agriculture, Fisheries and Forestry (DAFF), Bill Blackie, was expect- 
ing a visit by the Agricultural Adviser from the Colonial Office. He 
wanted to entertain the visitor by hosting a Chinese banquet for up 
to twelve people, including all his professional staff. His official enter- 
tainment vote did not have sufficient provision in it to meet the 
expected outlay. DAFF put in an application to double the vote, 
explaining in justification that such restaurant banquets serve up to 
twelve persons. As the sum involved was small enough to be within 
the FS’s delegated authority, I put the application to him for for- 
mal approval at our weekly meeting. Arthur Clarke considered that 
as the money had been voted by the Legislature for the entertain- 
ment of visitors, not his whole department, I was to inform DAFF 
that his proposal could not be approved. I was also instructed to 
remind him that the provision in the Estimates was limiting on him; 
he must plan his outlay within the funds available. That reply notwith- 
standing, DAFF went ahead with his party as originally proposed. 
He then resubmitted his application for extra funds with the actual 
bill. Clarke’s verdict was swift: Blackie was surcharged, personally, 
on the excess of expenditure over what was available in his vote! 

However, where an application was considered acceptable, a paper 
would be put to the Finance Committee for the immediate voting 
of additional funds, or the necessary provision would be included in 
the Draft Estimates for the following year. 

I remember an instance showing that important financial decisions 
could be taken very swiftly. One morning while the FS’s weekly 
meeting was in session, the Director of Public Works, Alan Inglis, 
telephoned to say he had an important and urgent point for dis- 
cussion. Arthur Clarke asked him to come up: the DPW’s office was 
immediately below his own. DPW explained that the tenders for 
construction of the Water Works tunnel through Lion Rock, to carry 
three 54-inch water supply pipes from Sha Tin to the urban area, 
had just been analysed. It appeared that the tender calculations were 
based on an excavation wide enough for a proper road to be built 
on top of the water pipes for most of the length of the tunnel: such 
size was needed for movement of heavy plant. However, to keep his 
cost to a minimum, the successful contractor was likely to leave bot- 
tlenecks at difficult locations within the tunnel. Those bottlenecks 
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would still be wide enough to carry the water pipes, and would meet 
the existing tender requirements. If that were to happen, and it was 
decided at a later stage to proceed with a new road through the 
tunnel, any widening would be more difficult because of the water 
pipes. The bringing back of the necessary plant for rock excavation 
would also be very much more expensive than cutting to the desired 
size at the outset. 

He wanted authority to clarify with the interested parties what 
modifications they would make to their bids, if any, if a minimum 
width and height of tunnel throughout were specified. The award 
of a tender on those modified terms could result in the overall esti- 
mate of the Water Works project being increased marginally. He 
gave a rough figure. As against that, the possibility of a new dual 
carriageway road through the tunnel could be an attractive, and cost 
effective, alternative to widening the heavily congested and winding 
Tai Po Road. The FS readily agreed to consult the Governor the 
next day, and with his consent, the Executive Council the following 
Tuesday. Subject to that, the DPW could put the matter to the 
Finance Committee orally on Wednesday. In under a week every- 
thing was approved. It also showed good lateral thinking on the part 
of the engineers involved. Of course, the eventual road through the 
tunnel, with its links into Kowloon and Sha Tin, was a separate 
project needing specific approval in the Public Works Programme.'° 

Following the retirement of Arthur Clarke, and the accession of 
John Cowperthwaite, there was a gradual shift of procedure for the 
approval of items for inclusion in the Draft Estimates: more items 
were put to Finance Committee first. I feel that this subtle change 
of emphasis met two important objectives. It made Heads of De- 
partments think more clearly about their priorities, and how they 
argued their cases: if they failed to convince the Finance Committee, 
they only had themselves to blame. On the other side of the coin, 
by involving the Finance Committee ahead of the presentation of 
the Annual Estimates, the Legislature was afforded greater opportu- 
nity to scrutinise public expenditure. 

Of course, the existence of the Public Works Sub-Committee 
(PWSC), chaired by the FS, pre-dated even Arthur Clarke. PWSC 


10 This lateral thinking, and quick response by the FS, resulted in the highway 
beside the railway near the middle of Map 4. 
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vetted and approved construction items for inclusion in the Public 
Works Programme (PWP), which it then submitted to the Finance 
Committee. Items in the PWP involved varying degrees of commit- 
ment of public funds. Category A items were works in hand, or 
about to commence, and needed the voting of funds for any award 
of contracts, or disbursements. Category B were items in the plan- 
ning stage up to the preparation of working drawings, and substan- 
tial staff and overhead costs could be incurred. Category C were 
desirable projects on which preliminary planning could begin. Category 
D were minor items costing less than $100,000 (in those days) which 
could be put in hand as and when staff time, and funds in the Minor 
Works vote, were available. The upgrading of items from C to B, 
to A, required specific approval by PWSC and Finance Committee. 
If any formal precedent were needed for prior approval of the Finance 
Committee before any commitment of public funds, this would be it. 

The supporting facilities for compiling the Annual Estimates were 
incredibly rudimentary: there was a single hand-cranked adding 
machine operated by the Finance Clerk in the General Registry, 
TANG Hing-ip, who also carried in his head where previous papers 
were filed. The thanks extended to him in successive Budget Speeches, 
and the eventual award to him of the MBE, were well deserved. 

There is a story that a predecessor issued the Draft Estimates for 
printing and tabling in Legislative Council without Mr Tang’s check- 
ing, and an error—representing some 15 percent of the total—had 
to be corrected at the Committee stage! I did not achieve such dis- 
tinction, but ran a close second. Arthur Clarke wanted to tell the 
Governor how the preliminary figures were running; I attempted a 
tabulation without troubling Mr Tang and produced figures 10 per- 
cent off the mark! A red face, but no publicity, and I think I was 
forgiven—at least, the customary thanks were accorded to me in the 
Budget Speech. 

The only other point I might add is that there never was a slack 
period in Finance Branch, in those three years of my first stint there. 
Indeed, on the second day of two of those Chinese New Year hol- 
idays, I personally delivered the proofs of the Draft Estimates of 
departments that had been late in their submissions, to the Government 
Printer for printing. The printing staff were on paid overtime: I was 
not. The problem tended to centre on their staff increases not being 
agreed to earlier: and the departments took the view that they could 
not prepare expenditure estimates without knowing the staff numbers 
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they could expect. Such brinkmanship resulted in my putting figures 
in without the benefit of prior scrutiny by the FS—usually to the 
departments’ disadvantage. 

Being the junior member of the team, I was called upon to per- 
form certain tasks which were not publicised, but were no different 
in nature from boards of survey, or surprise inspections which could 
be the lot of any departmental officer. For instance, whilst an Assessor, 
I had been asked by the Assistant Commissioner responsible, to make 
a surprise inspection of the cash held by the Accountant: the Collector 
of Taxes! One just did it: it was quite good experience. 

One day, Arthur Clarke asked me to do a survey of the Govern- 
ment’s holding of gold coins. In those days, because of exchange 
control in the Sterling Area, to which Hong Kong then belonged, 
the import and export of gold was subject to tight control. That 
inevitably gave rise to smuggling, and the seizure of such contra- 
band from time to time. Most of such gold seized was sold quietly, 
by private tender, and the proceeds credited to revenue. But a hold- 
ing of gold coins remained, and they were held securely in a Treasury 
strong-room. I was to count those coins. 

I felt quite excited over that novel experience. What I did not 
bargain for was that some of those coins had been hidden in a cargo 
of treacle, and had not been thoroughly cleansed. I had to count 
those bags of sticky coins! When I had completed that messy assign- 
ment, and submitted my report, Arthur Clarke floored me by ask- 
ing for a breakdown of those gold sovereigns, by reign and year. 
Apparently, coins with Queen Victoria’s head were worth more than 
subsequent mints. Just when I was resigned to having to do that 
again, he stopped me, and said I could leave that till the next time! 

Then there was a survey on the stock of Hong Kong dollar coins 
held by the Treasury, before their release to the banks. Luckily, it 
was after Chinese New Year, when heavy demand for new coins 
had resulted in the stock being low. Still, there was a mountain of 
strong boxes, stacked from floor to ceiling in the strong-room. There 
were no aids in any counting. Fortunately, my instructions were to 
check the seals on each box, and only count the contents of opened 
boxes, and the numbers of sealed boxes. 

There was a section of the Government Stores Department which 
looked after the presents given to senior officers, mainly the Governor, 
which they had handed over to the Government, in accordance with 
standing instructions. Secure storage space had to be set aside for 
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the purpose, and working time of juniors, lke myself, had to be 
found every six or twelve months, to check and certify, discreetly, 
that they were still there—to ensure that no gratuitous offence would 
be given to their donors by their undignified disposal! 

In April 1958, an Executive Officer, Don Barton, was brought 
in as my assistant. In the following year that post was upgraded 
to Senior Executive Officer, which meant that Don had a higher 
take-home pay than me, even before adding his expatriate status 
perquisites—expatriation allowance, the value of housing, plus over- 
seas leave and passages. 

Life as a Cadet Officer had other surprises too. On entry, I was 
number 39 on the Class II List. When the list was next published, 
I had moved down to number 43! I recall that was due to Malaya 
becoming independent, and a number of expatriate Cadets opted 
for transfer to Hong Kong instead of receiving their golden hand- 
shakes. Later, others were slotted in from Africa and elsewhere. It 
was most frustrating: professional working experience in Hong Kong 
did not count towards seniority, but watching the Masai bleeding 
their cattle for a cup of blood, and contemplating the tropical sun- 
set under a palm tree, did!!! 

By the time I left Finance Branch in August 1961, my old sched- 
ule had been split between AS(FA), AS(FB) and AS(FC). With my 
replacements in post, I obtained approval for taking thirty days’ leave 
before proceeding on Overseas Course B, as I had not taken any 
leave since our honeymoon in 1956. But that was not to be, and I 
was recalled within three days. 


Cotton Advisory Board 


At that time, Hong Kong’s growing textile industry had entered 
into an industry-to-industry agreement with its UK counterpart, to 
restrain its exports of grey cotton fabrics to Britain for three years 
to 31 December 1961, to give time for Lancashire to modernise. 

In the meantime, the United States Government was pushing in 
Geneva for the creation of a Short Term, and then a Long Term 
Arrangement, for cotton textiles, outside the normal rules of the 


'! Application of Unified Colonial Administrative Service rules: other grades within 
the Hong Kong Service were not ‘unified’ with that Service. 
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General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), to permit selec- 
tive restrictions against individual trading partners. That was the pay- 
off to the US Textile Industry for its massive contribution to John 
F. Kennedy’s election campaign for President. The justification for 
such blatant protectionism was that US imports of cotton textiles 
amounted to 4.5 percent of US consumption. A drop in the bucket, 
one might say! 

Against that backdrop, the UK Government wanted to continue 
the agreement with Hong Kong, but on a Government-to-Government 
basis, and with coverage widened to include yarns and finished fab- 
rics, as well as garments. In short, what the US was aiming for, the 
Mother Country would extract from Hong Kong first! 

In that situation, the Hong Kong Government needed a forum 
for consultation with the Cotton Textile Industry. To that end, a 
Cotton Advisory Board (CAB) was constituted by the Governor, 
under the Chairmanship of the Director of Commerce and Industry. 
All sectors of the industry, and trade, as well as the Chinese 
Manufacturers’ Association, were represented on CAB. While the big 
players were Shanghainese, the indigenous Cantonese associations 
were represented as well. Then there were the export merchants. 
To all that, add one representative each from the Cantonese and 
Shanghai garment manufacturers: their two associations having very 
similar names. A secretary to CAB was needed. I was at home in 
Hong Kong, so my leave was cancelled, and I was thrown in at the 
deep end, hardly knowing the differences between a spindle, a loom 
and a sewing machine! 

I found the CAB quite a Babel: the Cantonese did not speak 
Shanghainese nor English, most of the Shanghai members also did 
not speak another tongue, and the Hong Kong General Chamber 
of Commerce and the finishing sector nominees could only speak 
English. Finally, the spinners (all Shanghai tycoons, whose weaving 
capacity was larger than that of the rest put together) would have 
no truck with the weavers!'? It was quite an experience, and I was 
not sorry to be off to Cambridge—little realising the role textiles 
would play in my later career! 


' For the views of an academic historian on this vital period in the history of 
Hong Kong, see Siu-lun WONG, Immigrant entrepreneurs: Shanghai industrialists in Hong 
Kong, Hong Kong: Oxford University Press, 1988. 
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That encounter with ‘the exigencies of the service’ not only meant 
the cancellation of leave I needed to sort out various things at home, 
before an absence of nearly a year, but—due to the Rules in force 
at that time—also the permanent loss of all of the leave denied!” 


A Year in Cambridge 


Overseas Course B was sponsored by the Colonial Office. It was 
the up-dated version of the Second Devonshire Course, for Colonial 
Administrators from Britain, who had served for eight to ten years 
in the field, after graduation. It was intended as an opportunity for 
them to recharge themselves in a centre for learning, and to pursue 
relevant studies of their own choice, for one academic year. In 1961, 
the Cambridge Course comprised 15 of us—from Northern Rhodesia, 
Jamaica, Barbados, Guyana, Kenya, Tanganyika, Malaysia and Hong 
Kong. Of this number, only the two from Rhodesia had been recruited 
from the UK, whilst three of the remainder were fresh graduates. I 
am bound to add that those three young men quickly made good. 
John Malacela, who was withdrawn in December to join the 
Tanganyikan mission to the UN, visited Hong Kong a few years 
later, as Minister for Transport for the East African High Commission, 
to inaugurate East African Airways flights. John eventually served as 
Foreign Minister for Tanzania. The two bright officers from Sarawak, 
Yussef Puteh and Mohammed Nor, soon showed they were high- 
flyers too. 

Our Course Supervisor, Hugh McCleery, was a retired Colonial 
from the Tanganyika Service. He was a member of St Catherine’s 
College and I deem it an honour that he secured my enrolment 
there. He always spoke warmly of my predecessors: F.K. Li took his 
Course for a day at Newmarket; IP Che was remembered for hav- 
ing his course essay stolen from his car, while on holiday in Spain— 
adding with a chuckle, he made him write another; and John Tsang, 
Police Superintendent, who was on the Course the year before, had 
cut quite a figure with his white Jaguar—though he was arrested on 
his return to Hong Kong and deported. 


Ú Civil Service Regulations required a local officer proceeding on paid overseas 
study leave to forfeit his entire casual leave balance and 50 percent of his vacation 
leave balance. 
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Hugh only demanded from each of us one essay of 5000 words, 
to be submitted before the end of the Course. We could choose our 
own course of lectures, and the subject for our essay. For the rest 
he believed in weekly field visits to various places of interest—rang- 
ing from the Commonwealth Institute in London, and a play by the 
Royal Shakespeare Company at Stratford-upon-Avon, to an abat- 
toir, a sugar refinery, and a groundnut oil plant, to mention a few. 
In addition, I was lucky enough to be able to volunteer for an 
exploratory visit down a coal-mine, which I found to have been a 
chilling, but worthwhile experience. 

At the start Hugh McCleery was assisted by Eric Momber, ex- 
Nigeria Agricultural Officer, but after Momber accepted a new career 
in the Home Civil Service in his own field, there was no replace- 
ment for him. 

We all belonged to the Overseas Service Club: a most congenial 
place for lunch and for keeping in touch. By tradition, the senior 
member was elected as President in October, and Jim Fairhurst was 
duly elected. Unfortunately, he was recalled to his post of Provincial 
Commissioner, and after Christmas, I found myself elected to fill the 
gap. Then at Easter, Hugh McCleery had a heart attack which put 
him out of action, and I had to step into the breech to carry on 
with the weekly visits, and in meeting speakers invited to talk to the 
Club. 

My wife joined me after Easter, at our own cost, and we toured 
Europe before returning to Hong Kong in August. 


Odd Jobs 


In the interval an extra post of Assistant Financial Secretary, at 
Staff Grade C level, had materialised to deal with expenditure con- 
trol. I was leave relief in that post for three months, which was a 
pleasant surprise. What was more, after a few ad hoc tasks, I was to 
return to it in the summer of 1963, on a normal posting. 


Resettlement Shop Rents Review 


My first odd job took me to the Resettlement Department, to 
review Estate shop rents. When resettlement estates were first built 
in the mid 1950’s, monthly rents were fixed at $10 for a residential 
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bay of 240 square feet, and $100 for shops of identical shape and 
size on the ground floor. Those figures were obviously most rea- 
sonable and non-payment hardly occurred. Early in 1962, shop rents 
were revised on the basis of advice by the Commissioner for Rating 
and Valuation. The shops were all graded A, B, C, or D, attract- 
ing monthly rents at $200, $150, $115 and $75, respectively. When 
those individual revised rent demands were received, just about all 
A, B and C shops demanded redress. The Resettlement Committee 
of the Urban Council, which had oversight of resettlement affairs, 
had to appoint a number of panels to hear the appeals. A few shops 
had their rents confirmed, but the majority were temporarily down- 
graded one or more steps, depending on the plight of the tenant 
and the reaction of the particular panel. Thus a single row of shops 
could have all four levels of rent.'* 

The dust having settled, it was felt a review was due, and being 
a spare number at that time, I was given the task. Colin Morrison, 
who was Establishment Officer at the time of my professional scale 
arguments, and my initial Cadet application, had become Commis- 
sioner for Resettlement. He welcomed me, and advised me to take 
my time. My brief did not require me to produce a final settlement, 
but rather to rationalise matters where possible. 

I started by visiting each row of shops, just walking around by 
myself, during the day and at night. After all these years, an obser- 
vation by the Valuation people that a certain block was the ‘Oxford 
Street of Chai Wan’, still comes to mind; they were somewhat over 
the top there! Shek Kip Mei was clearly the most prosperous, espe- 
cially as there were commercial shops close by, paying rents in thou- 
sands of dollars. There should have been a ‘super A’ grade for that 
estate. 

My biggest problems were with the shop spaces not being used 
as such. Often they had been allocated to pig breeders put out of 
business, on clearance of their area for development. Those people 


1 The Resettlement Department was set up in 1954 under the general control 
of the Urban Council after a disastrous fire in which 58,000 people lost their homes 
(see p. 97). Its purpose was to achieve a co-ordinated and controlled approach to 
the problem of squatters created by the influx of refugees from the civil war on 
the mainland. The Government had resettled some 360,000 people in resettlement 
estates by 1961. To meet community needs, the ground floor of each H block and 
the roof space was set aside for non-domestic use (e.g. shops, workshops at ground 
level and schools or welfare clubs on the roof area). 
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could not possibly become shopkeepers, and their only hope of sal- 
vation was by transfer, for cash, of their shop space to a trader— 
but that was not legal. After interviewing each individual concerned, 
I submitted my modest recommendations." 


Marsh-Sampson Education Commission 


I was then appointed Liaison Officer to the Marsh-Sampson Educ- 
ation Commission. Both members were from the Hampshire County 
Council: Marsh was its Education Officer, Sampson was the Treasurer. 
Their remit was to review Hong Kong’s school system. With the 
primary school expansion programme at full steam ahead, costs were 
a factor. To address that, the Director of Education proposed to 
raise the age of entry from six to seven, and to shorten the primary 
course from six to five years. When the Director of Education heard 
of my selection, he assumed I was there to do the Financial Secretary’s 
cost cutting job, and promptly put his senior Assistant Director of 
Education, Alf Cockburn, to sit beside me! Of course, I had no such 
remit. I was there to facilitate the Commission’s studies, visits and 
meetings. Marsh and Sampson took their impressions, findings and 
conclusions with them and then sent back their Report.'® 


Emergency Water Supply For Certain Industries 


A 1962 drought was followed by a dry 1963 spring, and it looked 
likely that a water shortage was in store, with severe restrictions in 
supply hours. The Commerce and Industry Department obtained 
agreement for industries meeting certain criteria to be eligible for 
additional supplies. That involved the laying of special supply pipes 
to industrial areas. Extra manpower was needed to liaise between 
industry and the Water Works. After the Education Commission, I 
was posted to be part of that task force for about two months. 


Ú My recommendations only sought to finalise individual appeals where possi- 
ble. No attempt was made to restructure shop rents. 
16 Hong Kong Report of Education Commission 1963. 
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Back to Finance Branch 


In June 1963, I was back in Finance Branch as Assistant Financial 
Secretary (Control) (AFS(C)). In that capacity I represented the FS 
on a number of bodies. ‘The first ad hoc committee to come my way 
was that on the Marsh-Sampson Commission Report! It was chaired 
by the Director of Education, and included Dhun Ruttonjee (a mem- 
ber of the Legislative Council), several Heads of Aided Schools, other 
educationalists, and the heads of the Establishment and General 
Branches of the Secretariat.” At its first meeting Ruttonjee delivered 
a savage attack on me, as if I was the personification of the devil! 
After that tirade, I overcame my shock to respond that, those views 
notwithstanding, I would do my duty as the FS’s representative. ‘That 
was a unique experience; the closest repeat performance was at the 
Man-Made-Fibre and Woollen Textiles negotiations with the US in 
Washington, in 1971, but that was not personal—and is for later. 
At any rate the committee sat for a whole year. I note with inter- 
est that during that interval Dhun Ruttonjee discovered I was an 
Old Boy of St Joseph’s, like himself, and rational dialogue began to 
take place quite early in the proceedings. 

AFS(C) was an interesting post, where I had the opportunity to 
deal with new issues like negotiating with Kowloon Wharf for the 
adding of an extra floor to the Ocean Terminal as a public car park, 
enabling the deletion of a project from the Public Works Programme. 

I was the Government’s representative in a venture with the four 
leading local banks, and the Commonwealth Development Corporation, 
to form a company, the Building and Loan Agency, to finance home 
ownership. I was quite tickled to become a company director: it was 
also an eye-opener, as the Board Meetings were held at 7.30 am to 
suit our banker friends! 

Another interesting assignment was service on the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Chinese University of Hong Kong. My brief was to 
try to get the CUHK to share facilities with HKU where possible, 
and generally to forestall leap-frogging between the two institutions. 
The aim of the Vice-Chancellor of GUHK, Dr Choh-ming LI, was 


to be as different from the other place as possible!'® 


V Dhun Jehangir Ruttonjee OBE, a prominent local businessman, and Indian 
community leader, was a nominated unofficial member of the Legislative Council 
!8 The Chinese University of Hong Kong (CUHK) was originally intended as a 
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Another point of interest was participation in the procession at 
the first degree congregation of CUHK. The Colonial Secretary, 
Eddy Teesdale, decreed that as the Government members were not 
there as academics, we were to wear morning dress. He and Alastair 
Todd were equipped, but I was not. Fortunately, the man who made 
my suits said he used to make them when he worked in Japan in 
the 1930’s, and produced one at not much more than the cost of 
a normal suit—but with only a black waistcoat for funerals! As we 
were driving to the ceremony, Alastair tactfully pointed this out to 
me and I slipped off the offending waistcoat in the car: it was a 
warm day anyway! 

Founded in 1870 by Hong Kong’s Chinese merchants to provide 
free medical treatment for the less fortunate members of the com- 
munity, the Tung Wah Hospital soon became a prestigious institu- 
tion, known to Overseas Chinese everywhere. For over 60 years, its 
operating expenses were covered in full through the fund-raising 
efforts of its successive Boards of Directors. The Kwong Wah Hospital 
was added in the 1920’s: it initially had its own Board of Directors— 
my father was on it in 1929. Then came the Tung Wah Eastern 
Hospital, the building of which coincided with the Great Depression 
of the 1930’s. The Tung Wah Group had to turn to the Government 
for financial assistance. That led to creation of the Medical Committee 
of the Tung Wah Group of Hospitals, through which the Hong 
Kong Government guaranteed the operating costs of its hospitals, 
excluding the traditional herbal clinics. 

I took the Deputy Financial Secretary’s place on this Committee, 
which was then chaired by the Director of Medical and Health Ser- 
vices, P.H. Teng, who was also on the Governor’s Executive Council. 
The leading member of the Committee was LEE Iu-cheung, the 
Treasurer. He was a former Chairman of the Tung Wah Group of 
Hospitals, and had been nominated by the Tung Wah Advisory 
Board to that onerous task. He had then served in that capacity for 


tertiary level institution for graduates from the Chinese middle schools. Under Dr. 
Choh-ming LI, it became a parallel institution to Hong Kong University (HKU) 
but collegiate in structure, developing around its three founding colleges: Chung 
Chi, New Asia and United. CUHK was infused with a significant degree of American 
rather than British influence, and from the outset Dr Li gave priority to improv- 
ing his students’ standard of English. There was also a greater use of the Chinese 
language in teaching than at HKU. 
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over a decade. The current Chairman and his Vice-Chairmen, the 
previous year’s Chairman, the Group Medical Superintendent (sec- 
onded by the Medical & Health Department), and the Superintendents 
of the three hospitals, made up the remainder of the Committee. 

I remember my first meeting very clearly. P.H. Teng had asked 
me to see him before that meeting. He said to me gleefully: “You 
just watch, I am very tough on them!” His performance really shook 
me! The main item on the agenda was the Estimates submission for 
the following year. The Treasurer and the Group Superintendent 
had gone through the figures meticulously. They recommended a 
major replacement item: the autoclave of the Tung Wah Hospital, 
which was crucial for the central sterile supply of the hospital, was 
very old, was constantly breaking down, and was said by engineers 
maintaining it to be liable to blow up! The Group Superintendent 
had described it as literally held together by bits of wire! A replace- 
ment unit was estimated to cost $1 million. Admittedly, that was a 
lot of money, but without a moment’s hesitation, P.H. just struck it 
out! When it came to the appointment of a doctor retiring from 
Government Service at 55, P.H. would only allow him five incre- 
ments from the bottom of the scale! Given my role on the Committee, 
and that being my first meeting, I felt I could not challenge him 
openly on either point. However, that taught me a lesson. I would 
tell P.H. before each subsequent meeting what requests I considered 
reasonable, and should be allowed. Instead of merely safeguarding 
public money, I had to be the keeper of the Government’s con- 
science as well! 

For all practical purposes, I had been in Finance Branch for over 
seven years by the summer of 1965, when I was asked by the 
Establishment Officer whether I would like to be considered for post- 
ing to another department. While I had enjoyed the challenge in 
Finance over those years, the role of bearer of unwelcome tidings 
had also led to my being called various names by different depart- 
ments, and I was eager for fresh experience. When Assistant Director 
(Fisheries) was mentioned, I was thrilled at the prospect of such a 
complete change. 

I immediately applied for four weeks leave before Christmas, to 
be back in time for the move. To my amazement, Mike Clinton, 
who had been a most helpful boss throughout, objected on the 
grounds that as he had to give a year’s notice to take his end-of- 
tour leave, I needed to do likewise. Of course, his tour of resident 
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service and length of leave (at 6 months plus) were laid down, book- 
ing of passages at Government expense was involved, and the dates 
when his quarters were vacant for use by other expatriates needed 
to be notified. None of that applied in my case, and there was no 
rule requiring my giving of such notice. Fortunately, no one else 
took him seriously. I took it as a compliment, and a request for me 
to stay. I left Finance Branch at the end of November 1965, hav- 
ing first arrived in March 1958. 


CHAPTER THREE 


FISHERIES (1966-1968) 


I reported to the Agriculture and Fisheries Department after 
Christmas, and assumed duty as Assistant Director (Fisheries), in 
early January 1966. It was as complete a change as I could have 
imagined. Instead of dealing with impersonal memoranda, my pri- 
mary role was now to work towards improving the livelihood of our 
fishermen: possibly the least privileged group in Hong Kong society. 


Hong Kong’s Fisherfolk 


The fisherman is at any time, and in any place, greatly dependent 
upon the season; in a good season he may be prosperous, in a bad 
one, destitute. Add the ingredients of illiteracy and exclusion from 
settled land-based communities, and it would be less than surpris- 
ing that the Tangka Æ X or Egg People, as the fisherfolk were called, 
were tangled up in the clutches of money lenders. That is how it 
was with our fishermen at the end of the Japanese Occupation; they 
were in the hands of daans #Ñ who took charge of their produce, and 
in return would finance their livelihood and operational needs. Of 
course, the daans gave those simple illiterate folk the impression that 
they were getting a good deal from such services, with hardship 
being their fate. Being illiterate, and living from birth to death on 
board their junks with no contacts on land except the /aans, they 
would not know how much they were getting, nor the extent of their 
indebtedness: an unusual loan, with nothing in writing and no account- 
ing. It generally meant a lifetime of exploitation and abject poverty 
from which any fisherman was unlikely to extricate himself. 

It is said that our fisherfolk came to be known as Tangka, or Egg 
People, because of the quantity of eggs they used, and the by-product 
arising. It was invariably ducks’ eggs: possibly because they were 
larger and cheaper than other eggs. From time immemorial, until 
the advent of nylon, they used egg-white to wax fishing lines, and 
the twine for making, and repairing, fishing nets. The yolks remain- 
ing from those processes were placed on straw matting, sprinkled 
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with sea-salt, and sun-dried. The dried salted yolks were a special- 
ity of the Tangka sought after by land people as well. Hence Tangka, 
the Egg People. 


Fish Marketing Organisation 


To improve the lot of our fisherfolk (and farmers) the concept of 
co-operative societies was introduced to them by the Government 
soon after the Japanese surrender. A Marketing Department was cre- 
ated to handle wholesale distribution of vegetables and marine fish, 
and to help fishermen and farmers organise themselves into co-oper- 
ative societies. The Vegetable and Fish Marketing Organisations 
(VMO/FMO) were incorporated under separate Ordinances, both 
with the ultimate aim of their being run by the producers’ co-oper- 
atives. Those ideas were the brainchild of Dr G.A.C. Herklots, Reader 
in Zoology at the University of Hong Kong, and fleshed out within 
Stanley Internment Camp from 1942 to 1945.! 

From its establishment, the FMO immediately set about improv- 
ing the socio-economic status of fishermen. As the /aans had been 
able to maintain their grip on their client fishermen by making them 
feel that the daans were there at their time of need, the FMO appointed 
Liaison Officers to counter that. Liaison Officers were stationed at 
all FMO markets, and depots for forwarding fish to market. Those 
Liaison Officers were selected on their potential of being able to 
have their fingers on the pulse of the fishermen. They were there 
to give fishermen help and advice where needed: as in unavoidable 
contacts with officialdom, on annual licensing, registration of births 
and deaths, and the like. They became the fishermen’s philosopher, 
guide and friend. 

Liaison Officers also handled the fisherman’s request for a loan 
for operational purposes, which the FMO would provide at 6 per- 
cent interest per annum. Even if bank loans were available (but they 


' G.A.C. Herklots is recognized as Hong Kong’s foremost naturalist. The range 
of his publication includes flowering shrubs, trees (1938) vegetable cultivation (1941) 
birds (1941) food and flowers (1948). Herklots G.A.C. and Liu S.Y., Common Marine 
Food Fishes of Hong Kong, Hong Kong: South China Morning Post Ltd, 1940 and 
reprinted in 1947. In 1948 Herklots was appointed as Secretary for Colonial 
Agriculture Research in London, and in 1953 as Principal of the Imperial College 
of Tropical Agriculture, Trinidad. 
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were not), the interest rate would have been several times that. Such 
FMO loans were guaranteed by the fisherman’s co-operative society, 
and repaid by an agreed 20 percent deduction from the sales of the 
fisherman’s catch. Repayment records were good. 

Also from the beginning, the FMO addressed the problem of the 
fishermen’s illiteracy. Literacy classes for them were run at FMO 
markets and depots. Later, the FMO set up and operated Fishermen’s 
Children’s Schools, under the Subsidy Code administered by the 
Education Department. The first Technical Secondary School for 
Fishermen’s Children was nearing completion by the time of my 
arrival, and opened soon after. Well after my time, when some of 
those children were capable of progressing further, FMO scholar- 
ships were introduced to enable them to enter tertiary education. 

In 1949, the FMO provided a loan for the mechanisation of the 
first fishing junk. That experimental installation of a reconditioned 
diesel bus engine was a watershed in the history of the Hong Kong 
fishing industry. Hitherto, the bulk of the catch had to be salted. As 
a little salt fish went a long way in a family diet of rice, its con- 
sumption was limited. A continuous glut on the salt fish market 
meant that the fisherman got little return from his efforts. The cheap- 
ness of that item also led to the expression £ fm f&, ‘eating salt 
fish’, being synonymous with falling on hard times. Because of the 
small supply of fresh marine fish in the market, prices were more 
attractive, even when compared with farmed pond fish. The quicker 
turn-around meant that, with ice, the motorised fisherman could land 
his catch fresh, and thus realise a many-fold increase in sales proceeds. 


Departmental Organisation 


In parallel with the FMO’s efforts, the Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Forestry Department (AFFD) sought to provide technical advisory 
services for our fishermen, like improved gear and fishing methods. 

With the rehabilitation and expansion of the University of Hong 
Kong, its Zoology Department secured a grant from the Colonial 
Welfare and Development Scheme to establish and run a Fisheries 
Research Unit with its own research vessel, the Alister Hardy. There 
were problems with the operation of this latter project, not the least 
of which was funding. 

In 1960 it was decided to bring together the University Research 
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Unit, the Fisheries Division of the AFFD and the Marketing Depart- 
ment, to form the Co-operatives and Fisheries Department. The 
remainder of the AFFD became the Agriculture and Forestry Depart- 
ment. Finally, in 1965, those two resulting entities were combined 
into an enlarged Agriculture and Fisheries Department, encompass- 
ing a Forestry Division within it. 

Taking the Department and FMO together, there were Fisheries 
outposts at Cheung Chau and Tai O in the South-West, Castle 
Peak/Tuen Mun in the North-West, Sha Tau Kok, Double Haven 
and Sai Kung in the North-East, round to Shau Kei Wan, Aberdeen 
and Cheung Sha Wan in the urban area, covering the entire terri- 
tory. The range of internal activity spanned research and develop- 
ment to marketing, and from loans for productive purposes to 
education of fishermen’s children, and to the building of fishermen’s 
villages. Externally, contact was maintained with other fisheries admin- 
istrations through the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council. 

My three years in Fisheries turned out to be the most enjoyable 
of my entire service. In the first place, I had a team of dedicated 
colleagues to work with, and our fisherfolk, being the least privileged 
in the community, were a pleasure to work for. Secondly, I had a 
fairly free hand to get on with the job, covering both Government 
and FMO functions. That meant being responsible for my Branch’s 
share of the Department’s expenditure, as well as the FMO budget, 
and I was able to authorise expenditure and to save public money, 
as appropriate. In Fisheries I actually saved the Government money, 
whilst in my years in Finance I could only prevent, or defer, expen- 
diture. 

Put in another way, the million dollars I saved on the Plover Cove 
Project, explained later, more than covered everything the public 
purse had met on my account up till that time: my scholarship to 
University, my taxation training and my year in Cambridge, as well 
as my salary from 1954 to 1968. 

My ‘feel good’ factor was probably enhanced by my obtaining 
promotion twice in this period: to Senior Administrative Officer on 
2 April 1966, with a dozen or so colleagues, and to Staff Grade C 
on 24 January 1968 in a group of two. To cap it off, at the end, 
I had the opportunity to act as a Head of Department for the first 
time, during an absence of Ted Nichols. 

It was ironic that Ted’s absence was for attendance at a Food 
and Agriculture Organisation Conference, where he agreed, on ento- 
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mological grounds, to Hong Kong stopping imports of ground-nuts 
in shell, and other plant items (excluding imports from China). After 
being posted to the Commerce and Industry Department, it fell to 
me to fight a rear-guard action against that groundnut proposal as 
an established and traditional trade would be stopped. The fact that 
I was partial to peanuts in shell, boiled in brine, had nothing to do 
with it! 


Housing the Fisherfolk Ashore 


The traditional fishing grounds of fishermen around the Pearl 
River estuary, where Hong Kong lies, extended to the area around 
Hainan Island when the north-east monsoon was blowing. This would 
be during the winter months. In the summer, with the south-east 
monsoon, they would tend to operate up to the Taiwan Strait. Indeed, 
this historical pattern probably enabled the Chinese Authorities to 
classify them as migratory fishermen, even though they had based 
themselves in Hong Kong from the late 1940’s, to avoid being col- 
lectivised. I will touch on the Chinese fishing permits later, but the 
fishermen’s traditional areas and methods of operation, and depen- 
dence on sail, meant that the junk had to be their family home as 
well. 

The motorisation of the fishing fleet quickly brought home the 
need for greater efficiency on board. This led to a realisation that 
getting the unproductive, young and old, off the boat would assist 
towards that end. The traditional junk form, of a low bow and high 
poop, also did no go well with engine propulsion. The hull form 
gradually changed towards a higher bow and lower stern. As the 
living quarters were in the poop, that change of hull form added 
more pressure to separate the unproductive from the working hands. 
The urge to give their children the chance of schooling further 
increased the fishermen’s desire to leave them on shore. 

However, Hong Kong faced a severe housing shortage, and there 
was no easy way for fishermen to house their families on land. 
Because of their seclusion from communities settled on land, and 
not being seen for months on end, they were viewed with suspicion. 
Being illiterate, and always in need of credit, they were looked down 
on. Through force of circumstances, their womenfolk might some- 
times be obliged to resort to prostitution: they were considered 
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immoral. There was no inter-marriage with land people. Fisherfolk 
were not welcome as neighbours. 

In the circumstances, those who were changing their fishing ves- 
sels retained the old junks as houseboats, moored in typhoon shel- 
ters close to urban areas. Their children could then attend school. 
But the antipathy of land people, and the fact that fishermen’s chil- 
dren were probably initially slower in an academic sense, made their 
entry into already fully subscribed schools difficult. The FMO came 
to the rescue in establishing schools for fishermen’s children in areas 
of obvious need. 

The fisher-families in houseboats in typhoon shelters, particularly 
where the FMO was able to establish a school nearby, were well on 
their way to integration with the rest of the community. With Hong 
Kong’s industrialisation, their children were able to find alternative 
employment in factories. When their houseboats were eventually 
cleared, they moved into public housing like anyone else. 

The in-shore fishermen, who were at subsistence level, would clus- 
ter in sheltered bays in remote corners, and build themselves shanties, 
away from squatter control patrols operating in the urban areas. 
Those in the more remote shanties could only be helped by the 
FMO running schools for them: there were a number of one or two 
classroom schools in the Double Haven area which were unlikely to 
have found sponsors, other than the FMO. Their remoteness, and 
difficult environment, made such schools unattractive to teachers. 
Recruitment to an overall FMO establishment gave such teachers a 
toe-hold to an eventual better posting, and the FMO paid them 
extra allowances, above what was available under the Subsidy Code,’ 
whilst in those hardship posts. 

Fisheries staff worked to interest agencies like CARE (Co-opera- 
tive for American Relief Everywhere) in the re-housing of fisher-folk. 
A number of such villages had been built over the years. The intended 
residents of such an embryonic village would first be assisted to form 
themselves into a Better Living Society: a co-operative society, to 
facilitate decision-making, and later maintenance. During my time I 


> The Subsidy Code provided the framework for assistance to aided sector schools. 
It ensured that the full salaries of teachers calculated on qualifications and experi- 
ence, under a staffing formula, were met out of public funds (see pp. 147-148 for 
a discussion of the operation of this code). 
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was happy to see another such village come to fruition near Sai 
Kung. A tidying up of Tai O creek by the Government, also resulted 
in some fishermen there moving into public housing. 


The Change from Junk to Stern Trawler 


One of the fortuitous side effects of the transfer of responsibility 
for Fisheries Research from the University to the Co-operatives and 
Fisheries Department was that Ken Stather came with that Unit. 
He was a Hull trawlerman recruited as Fishing Master for the Alister 
Hardy. He was a stern trawler enthusiast, a form of fishing not used 
by the Hong Kong fleet up till that time. He soon infected his new 
Department! Then the Cape St Mary was offered by the Colonial 
Office to Hong Kong, without charge, when the major Caribbean 
Colonies attaining independence did not want her. On the arrival 
of the Cape St Mary, the Alister Hardy became redundant. Ken Stather 
was then redeployed ashore, to sell the concept of single ship stern 
trawling to our fishing industry, and to master-mind the preparation 
of plans, by the department’s Craft Technicians, for the building of 
the first prototype 66-foot stern trawler. Hitherto, pair-trawling—wviz, 
two boats trawling one net between them—had been the only trawl- 
ing method used. 

The change of hull form of Hong Kong fishing junks, after the 
installation of the first diesel engines in 1949, was proceeding apace, 
as I have mentioned earlier. Ken Stather’s arrival at the scene could 
not have been better timed. The stern trawler hull form was the 
final step in the evolution from the traditional junk to a modern 
fishing vessel. Stather used to laugh that the only thing in common 
between the two types of vessel was the nail both used! 

With the plans ready, and an enterprising fisherman with his sup- 
portive co-operative society identified, Government established the 
Fisheries Development Loan Fund (FDLF) to finance the full cost 
of construction and equipping of that vessel. Other loan allocations 
from FDLF were then approved for modern pair trawlers, and a lit- 
tle later for long-liners as well. Those pair trawlers and long-liners 
were built on the same general lines as the prototype stern trawler, 
but a little longer. The terms and procedures, as for the smaller 
FMO loans, were applied to all of the new FDLF Loans. 

That first stern trawler, the Aestrel, was an instant success. Stather 
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had also invented a new form of otter-doors, called stabilised diverting 
depressors, for operation with stern trawlers. They were commercially 
proven by the Kestrel, and attracted attention: the Taiwanese bor- 
rowed the negative buoyancy idea for their modified otter-doors. (I 
was later privileged to help Stather obtain a patent for this inven- 
tion for the Government, to safeguard its continued availability to 
the fishing industry, though I am bound to add that its use was far 
from universal.) 

In essence, the stern trawler concept, utilising the stern transom 
for hauling in the catch, gave greater stability at sea, and thus 
enhanced safety. For all their simplicity, our fishermen were not slow 
to grasp that such facility could be of equal application to long- 
lining as well as purse-seining, where small support boats were 
launched from, and at the end of their mission hauled back onto, 
the mother ship. 

Aside from his contribution to the Plover Cove Reservoir I shall 
touch on later, a good measure of Ken Stather’s legacy to Hong 
Kong can be gleaned at a glance from the shape of the fishing and 
other vessels in Hong Kong waters. The first stern trawler was 
launched in 1965, when the fishing fleet numbered about 8,000 ves- 
sels. On a visit to Aberdeen harbour in 1992, I noted that most ves- 
sels there were stern trawler look-alikes, be they trawlers or long-liners, 
or indeed, other commercial use boats. In 1968 Ken Stather was 
awarded the MBE: a fitting recognition of his sterling services. 


Plover Cove Reservoir 


The story of Hong Kong can be said to have been a case history 
of the building of reservoirs. From my earliest childhood I can remem- 
ber restrictions on water supplies in the dry season. It got progres- 
sively worse with the growth in population. Combined with unusual 
conditions in 1955, it was four hours supply every second day. The 
worst was in 1963 and 1967, when the supply was restricted to three 
hours every fourth day. With every possible valley dammed for water 
supply reservoirs, Tommy Morgan, Head of the Water Works Office, 
is credited with the brilliant idea of damming Plover Cove, a gulf 
by the side of Tolo Channel, and converting it into a fresh water 
lake. Its capacity would be three times that of all the previously built 
reservoirs added together. The ingenuity of the project further lay 
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in it being integrated with all conceivable sources of water: the over- 
flow from Shing Mun Reservoir, flood-pumping from the Indus River, 
and water from China. (Later, after the High Island Reservoir was 
built, those two fresh water lakes recovered from the sea were linked 
as well.) 

By 1966, the Plover Cove Reservoir project was entering its final 
stage, and I had been involved with its estimates in my previous job 
in Finance. The estimated total cost of the project was standing at 
some HK$625 million at that time, while total Government expen- 
diture for 1966-7 was about HK$2300 million. There were three 
points about the project that stood out in my mind as I changed 
jobs. The first was that the estimated cost of purchasing fresh water 
fish to stock the reservoir was put at over one million dollars. The 
second was provision of over HK$100,000 for building a new launch 
for use within the fresh water lake. The third had nothing to do 
with costs, but possibly with future water quality: the bottom of 
Plover Cove was not sandy, but was a thick layer of ooze, and it 
was uncertain how long it would take for the salinity to leach out 
from it. 

I discovered from my new department that the fish fry needed to 
stock Plover Cove Reservoir was equivalent to a whole year’s sup- 
ply for the local commercial pond fishery. ‘The Government’s entry 
into that market, on such a scale, was bound to affect price levels 
and availability, even before taking into account the disruption to sup- 
plies created by the Cultural Revolution in neighbouring Guangdong 
province.” 

In my first visit to our Aberdeen offices—the Research Station, 
the FMO Market and the Fisheries Development Office were all 
there—the small fishing vessel, Yuen Ling, was shown to me. It was 
built for the Department in the 1950’s for inshore fishing work, with 
a crew of 22. She was lying around doing precious little, as there 
was no inshore fishery left. 

When I discussed with Ken Stather how we could assist in the 
Plover Cove scheme, he was enthusiastic about dredging its seabed 
of rich marine life. After the closing of the dam, when commercial 


3 The Cultural Revolution in China, in 1966 and 1967, seriously affected public 
order in Hong Kong. See pp. 97-98, Note 9, and the section on the 1967 Disturbances, 
pp. 43-44. 
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fishing would terminate, and especially after the intake of fresh water 
began to kill marine fish, he was keen on removing as much as pos- 
sible of the live, dying and dead fish, to improve future fresh water 
quality. 

I agreed those proposals with the Water Authority and the Yuen 
Ling was put to work in Plover Cove. Stather demonstrated his inge- 
nuity. He used a fine mesh trawl net and dangled a line of chains 
in front of it to stir up the mud that was then swept into the trawl 
net. This resulted in bags of mud, with its host of marine creatures, 
being brought up for disposal. Some of that mud was kept in buck- 
ets for a while as specimens; the stuff really stank as it dried. 

Sea water was pumped out of the new lake in late 1966 and early 
1967, and when the first rains began to refill it, the marine fish suc- 
cumbed and floated to the surface. The Yuen Ling had a busy time 
collecting tons of fish which would otherwise have rotted within the 
lake. 

When the water crisis of 1967 became critical, the brackish water 
in Plover Cove was mixed into the water supply, within the World 
Health Organisation limit of salinity for human consumption. I am 
certain the deployment of the Yuen Ling had played a useful part; 
she, with the necessary crew (not all 22), were then transferred to 
the Water Authority for use in the Plover Cove Reservoir, obviating 
the need for building a new vessel and recruitment of a new crew. 

Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council papers crossing my desk included 
research into spawning of fish in captivity and management of skip- 
jack tuna fishing, then still a largely untapped tuna resource. Visitors 
from Regional Fisheries Administrations often asked after YU Yat- 
sum, Assistant Fishery Officer, who had retired a few years earlier, 
but about whom I knew little. I made mental notes to look into 
each of those issues to see how they could benefit, or otherwise affect, 
our local fisheries. The pieces of the jig-saw started to fall into place 
as the months rolled on. 

It was late 1966 when I invited YU Yat-Sum to come for a chat. 
I asked him about spawning fish for the new Plover Cove Reservoir. 
He said that would be no problem; the facilities were there within 
the Department. The Au Tau ponds had been lying idle ever since 
they were transferred from Fisheries to the Agricultural Branch. When 
it got too hot there in July and August, there were two large tanks 
at the Tai Mo Shan station constantly fed by a cool mountain spring. 
I asked whether he was prepared to return to the Department to 
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undertake the task. He said yes, but not as Assistant Fisheries Officer, 
adding that the amount of pay was not material. All he was con- 
cerned with was recognition, of which my invitation to him to call 
was a welcome sign. He would be happy to accept appointment as 
Fisheries Research Officer at the starting point of the scale, which 
was lower than his old salary. I reported my findings to the Director, 
who told me the Agricultural Officer responsible had reached an 
impasse with the Water Authority over a mains supply in case of 
drought, and immediately ordered the transfer of the Au Tau Station 
back to Fisheries Branch. 

I knew there would be a mountain to climb if Yu was recom- 
mended for appointment as Research Officer as his China Mainland 
degree was not considered as equivalent to a good honours degree. 
So I took the alternative route of creating a new special expenditure 
subhead for a Fisheries Consultant, with the requisite funds, held 
against a Research Officer vacancy; it went through on the nod. 

To play doubly safe—although Yu had assured me that natural 
sources should be adequate—I put it to the Water Authority that 
with a piped water supply to Au Tau we could provide the necessary 
stock of fish for the new reservoir. They laid that on within one 
month. 

YU Yat-sum got cracking straight away and produced the neces- 
sary mature carps and talapia for spawning. One day in July/August, 
1967, I was told a pair of large carp was being moved up to Tai 
Mo Shan that evening to get them to spawn in the cooler water up 
there. I went along to witness the event. A Land Rover with a can- 
vas tank mounted thereon was the means of transportation: it was 
made to look so simple. YU Yat-sum told me carp of that size should 
yield some 750,000 fry in one spawn! No wonder he was known as 
Lo Si %& BB, the Old Master, as addressing one’s teacher. 

Of course, Plover Cove got stocked with fish. Had YU Yat-sum 
not come to the rescue, and taking into account the disruption in 
supplies from China because of the Cultural Revolution, one could 
well wonder what the purchase of the necessary fish fry on the mar- 
ket by the Water Authority would have done to the local commer- 
cial fishery, and to the estimate for that item in the Plover Cove 
budget. 
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Bonito: The Local Tuna 


It was customary for members of the Department’s directorate to 
visit rural leaders each Lunar New Year. On such a visit to the 
Saikung Federation of Fishermen’s Co-operative Societies early in 
1968, I mentioned in conversation that fisheries elsewhere in the 
Region were getting excited over tuna fishing, and asked whether 
they occurred in local waters. 

One leader present said he used to fish for tuna during the Japanese 
Occupation, as the Japanese loved and paid well for them. Since 
then, it had not been worth while, as those fish were very power- 
ful, easily damaging nets, and such catch fetched next to nothing on 
the market. It was explained to me that scaleless fish were consid- 
ered poisonous by the local people. So there was no demand for 
them. The local palate preferred demersal fish: bottom feeders. Indeed, 
the local tuna, bonito, were also known as syphilis fish! (Actually, the 
bonito and similar pelagic fish all have fine scales, but are smooth to 
the touch.) 

The FMO Accounts were maintained on normal commercial lines, 
and not on the Government’s receipts and payments basis. With a 
budget provision of $10,000 for Fisheries Development, a loss of up 
to that figure on Bonito Trading could be covered. I asked this 
fisherman what price would make it worth his while to catch bonito. 
His reply was 40 cents a catty. I authorised a contract with him 
whereby the FMO undertook to buy all his bonito landings at 40 
cents a catty, with the view to freezing and ascertaining how much 
could be offered for export to Japan.‘ I also had it in mind to offer 
local tuna to leading hotels and supermarkets frequented by expatri- 
ates as other outlets. Unfortunately, I was moved that October, and 
my successor had difficulty in finding a buyer for the five tons accu- 
mulated. Japanese buyers wanted to buy in units of ten tons, but 
our smaller stock of five tons was eventually sold at a slight profit, 
after allowing for freezing and storage costs. Although this experiment 
led nowhere, the rise in the numbers of Japanese and Korean res- 
idents from the 1970’s, resulted in all such landings being snapped 
up by them. 


* 40 cents HK a catty for bonito (the equivalent of 6.6 cents US), may be com- 
pared to HK$2.80 a catty for grouper (epinephelus sp.), the average price for land- 
ings at FMO markets in 1968. 1 catty = 604 gr. = 1.33 Ibs. 
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The 1967 Disturbances 


In order to operate within Chinese waters, Hong Kong fishermen 
had to obtain fishing permits for migratory fishermen from one or 
other of the Chinese ports close to Hong Kong. Without such per- 
mits they could be subject to arrest. The permits carried a number 
of conditions. They included the permitted area of operation, atten- 
dance at meetings when required, registration of family members, 
and a quota for fish landings at the port of registration. There were 
other benefits arising from such registration too. These included 
access to rice and other essential supplies, available at prices much 
lower than those in Hong Kong, and paid for from credits given 
for their quota landings. 

Thus when the Cultural Revolution erupted on the other side of 
the border in 1966 and 1967, our fishermen were among the sections 
of the community most exposed to the uncertainties created. The 
stresses they had to endure during that period of turmoil would be 
self-evident too. However, they were partially compensated by the 
higher fish prices they obtained in the market for their catch, due 
to the erratic flow of other foodstuff from China. 

There was no shortage of rumours of possible boycotts, of land- 
ings, or by buyers, at FMO markets. Undoubtedly, pressure had 
been exerted on fishermen not to land their catch, but their liveli- 
hood was at stake, and they trusted their instinct to go for cash 
while it was there. 

There was little else one could do, but to maintain the morale 
and good cheer of our own staff doing their job, in keeping sup- 
plies flowing. I did my bit by keeping up visits. On one occasion 
with a particular threat at Aberdeen, I spent the night at the mar- 
ket only to find that sales progressed as normal from dawn! On 
another night an explosive device went off without warning at that 
market: luckily there were no injuries. 

The FMO also operated a market at Sha Tau Kok, right by the 
public pier and facing a Chinese sentry post ten yards away. We 
had a fishermen’s children’s school in the village as well. When the 
militia on the other side opened fire on the Hong Kong Police post, 
killing six policemen, our market and school staff were present, but 
fortunately unharmed. I visited them as soon as I was permitted to 
do so. 

From the foregoing, it would be evident that marine fish landings 
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in Hong Kong did not go down during the Cultural Revolution, but 
increased, as our fishermen held back on their obligatory landings 
at Chinese ports due to the turmoil there. The general disruption 
to food supplies from China also increased overall food prices, and 
indirectly gave our fishermen a bonus for their efforts. The main 
thing was that the population had an adequate supply of fish. As 
the supply of the fresh water fish component from China fluctuated, 
the local pond fishery enjoyed a better return as well. 

As regards other items of food, rice was the most important. Thai 
and US rice made up for any shortfall from China, without any 
appreciable increase in prices. Hong Kong producers had roughly 
half the market in vegetables, poultry and pork, so they too improved 
their income, with the occasional shortfalls from China. The consumer 
also found lettuces from the US, frozen chicken and pork from 
Denmark, and beef from Australia—admittedly at somewhat higher 
prices. Thanks to Hong Kong’s open market, foodstuffs remained 
available at affordable prices. 


Fisheries Research 


The one division I had difficulty in getting to grips with was 
Fisheries Research. It was headed by Derek Bromhall, Senior Research 
Officer, who was recruited by the University of Hong Kong when 
they had responsibility for that work. Bromhall came over to 
Government with the Unit and became its head. 

There was an establishment of ten Research Officer posts, but not 
more than five or six posts had ever been filled at the same time. 
The Cape St Mary was part of the research facility. There was also a 
pearl culture station at Kat O in Double Haven—a most idyllic spot. 

The purpose of the Division, as explained to the fishing industry, 
was to discover new fishing grounds. To the extent that surveys to 
the Macclesfield Bank, a coral outcrop in the South China Sea, 
about 400 miles from Hong Kong, did disclose possible fishing grounds 
among the dangerous rocks, that could be said to have been a ‘dis- 
covery’. Apart from that there was little to show for its years of 
work, except for two books, Marine Fishes of Hong Kong, Part 1 by 
William Chan, and Cephalopods by Gordon Williamson. I remember 
vaguely accepting on behalf of the Government a cheque for 
HK$66,000 from the Asia Foundation towards the cost of publica- 
tion of those two volumes. 
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As to the normal role of fisheries research to try to determine the 
maximum sustainable yield for each fishery, I can only say that sub- 
ject had never been hinted at. Of course, there was a cultural divide 
between expatriate marine biologists and the local population; the 
former thought in terms of the size of fish suitable for filleting, while 
the Chinese family steamed its fish whole and sucked the bones 
clean, with the head being considered the choicest part! Moreover, 
it had been noted by one colleague that with the Golden Thread, Hong 
Kong’s largest fishery, and probably other species, spawning started 
to take place from within a year of its life.’ Colder water fish tended 
to require much greater maturity before reproduction. Unfortunately, 
research staff shortages and retention difficulties, meant there was 
no tangible data for any view, whatever, to be taken on any species. 

Suddenly, Bromhall resigned to return to Oxford to work for a 
doctorate in an unrelated field, possibly because he realised that, 
among the scientists at the laboratory, he alone did not have a higher 
degree. I am happy to add, he succeeded in his return to academia. 

William L.Y. Chan was the only internal candidate worth groom- 
ing, though he was possibly too single-minded on taxonomy. I went 
with him to the Indo-Pacific Fisheries Council meeting in Honolulu, 
in September 1966, to expose him to the wider world, and to intro- 
duce him to Dr Geoffrey Kestevan, Head of Fisheries Research at 
the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial Research Organisation 
(CSIRO), Australia. Kestevan agreed to his attachment to CSIRO 
to prepare him for supervisory responsibilities. That was achieved, 
and he was promoted, but some years later I heard William Chan 
had resigned for some personal reason. 

Meanwhile, I became aware of a bag of pearls collected from Kat 
O: the resident technician was systematically cutting them up to mea- 
sure the growth on each nucleus. The local pearl culture industry 
had died because the native pearl oyster, pintada, was unable to sus- 
tain its needs, in addition to other commercial reasons. No scientist 
was working on pearls or oysters, and there were no plans for any 
future recruitment of such a specialist. I stopped this senseless cut- 
up, and sought permission to sell the entire stock. We eventually 


5 Golden Thread (nemipterus virgatus) made up 11.4 percent by weight, and 18.4 
percent by value, of all fresh fish landings at FMO markets in 1968, yielding an 
average price of HK$1.20 per catty. 
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sold those pearls retail, at the Fisheries Exhibition, held at Aberdeen 
Fish Market over the Chinese New Year holidays, every other year. 
About HK$10,000 was recovered. 


Staff Structure 


One of the things which struck me was the lack of staff structure, 
following the two re-organisations involving Fisheries. I found an 
Assistant Fisheries Officer, a Co-operative Officer and a Fisheries 
Supervisor all doing identical work in three separate districts. And 
they were reporting to a Senior Co-operative Officer, Class 2, and 
a Senior Co-operative Officer, Class 1. There was no Senior Fisheries 
Officer at all, as counterpart to the Senior Research Officer in the 
other division. I threw all these various posts into the pot, and asked 
for a more logical structure of one Senior Fisheries Officer super- 
vising a group of Fisheries Officers, who in turn had a technical 
group of Fisheries Supervisors supporting them. The Fishing Master, 
Ken Stather, was re-designated Fisheries Development Officer within 
the professional rank of Fisheries Officer, which was no more than 
his due. As this did not cost the Government much in extra money, 
it was approved. In effect, the new scheme gave the officers con- 
cerned professional standing. I think I can safely say that, on my 
departure, I left the Branch a somewhat happier place than on my 
arrival. Indeed, I was succeeded as Assistant Director by the Senior 
Fisheries Officer, Ib Petersen. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


ALMOST EXCLUSIVELY TEXTILES (1968-1973) 


A Baptism of Fire 


I was transferred to Commerce and Industry Department in October 
1968, at short notice, to replace David Jeaffreson, who was due for 
leave. That switch was caused by the sudden resignation of Hal 
Millar while on overseas leave. He had been slated for return to the 
Department.' 

At that time, the Director of Commerce and Industry had two 
Deputies reporting to him. One dealt with Administration and Industry 
(DDAD), including Controls and the Preventive Service (Customs by 
another name). The other Deputy (DDCR) was responsible for 
External Commercial Relations and Textiles (including export licens- 
ing). He looked after Hong Kong’s most-favoured-nation rights under 
the GATT, and our rights and obligations under other international 
arrangements. Apparently, the powers that be had been planning to 
move me into the Department, but a year later, and through the 
more normal route, for first-timers, of Assistant Director (Control): 
the route taken by no less illustrious a colleague than Philip Haddon- 
Cave, with David Jeaffreson in his wake.’ 


' Hal Millar left the government service for the private sector where he joined 
a textile company. In 1974 he became a Member of Parliament. He was appointed 
a Vice-Chairman of the Conservative Party, and was knighted in 1988. 

? Philip Haddon-Cave, later knighted, succeeded Sir John Cowperthwaite as 
Financial Secretary, and later became Chief Secretary. He is credited with formu- 
lation of the concept of ‘positive non-interventionism’. He transferred to the Hong 
Kong Service from the East Africa High Commission at the end of 1962, having 
earlier been seconded to Seychelles to act as Financial Secretary, following the tragic 
drowning of both the Governor and the Financial Secretary whilst on a picnic, 
together, with their families. He transferred into the rank of Senior Administrative 
Officer, and on arrival was posted to the Commerce and Industry Department as 
Assistant Director (Controls). David Jeaffreson served as an Administrative Officer 
in Tanganyika in 1955-59, when his appointment was terminated to facilitate 
that territory’s Africanisation before independence. After two years in the private 
sector, he was recruited afresh to Hong Kong in 1961, as Administrative Officer. 
In 1962 he was posted to the Commerce and Industry Department, and served 
under Haddon-Cave on his arrival. Jeaffreson’s subsequent postings to Assistant 
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There was the perception of some, rightly or wrongly, that the 
Trade Officer cadre, with whom Administrative Officers worked in 
the Department, practised human sacrifice by stabbing colleagues in 
the back. Then there was the mumbo-jumbo vocabulary in use, espe- 
cially in textiles, which tended to make the whole business seem like 
an arcane science: confusing the uninitiated, and needing time to 
decode or assimilate. A period of orientation on the internal side 
first was deemed a sensible entry route. 

In the event, I replaced Jeaffreson in the post of Assistant Director 
(Commercial Relations—Europe), in the thick of the action. There 
had just been an acrimonious round of consultations with the UK 
on our Cotton Textiles Agreement, with the two sides having different 
impressions of the position reached when the delegations parted com- 
pany. A tricky situation for those implementing the Agreement—my 
division! 

In the course of the hand-over, a pile of files was pointed out to 
me: they were cases of suspected cheating in applications for free 
quota for cotton fabric exports to the UK, under the High Hong 
Kong Cost Content Scheme.’ Urgency was of the essence in dealing 
with those cans of worms, as the notification of the scheme gave the 
date of intended award of the free quota. Thus the successful appli- 
cants had to be notified, so that they could proceed, and the trade 
notified of the yardage allocated under each category, so that it knew 
the state of play. I asked Jeaffreson what advice he had to give me 
on any of those suspected cases. He merely laughed and said “Best 
of luck to you, mate!” or words to that effect. 

The 1961 Hong Kong-United Kingdom Cotton Textiles Agreement 
gave Hong Kong export quotas higher than the actual trade levels 
at that time. As quotas were issued on the basis of past shipment 
performance, a balance remained in the department’s hands. Another 
intricacy of the Agreement was that, while the overall quota had 
l percent growth per annum, the individual categories with strong 
performance, of 95 percent or more, grew by 6 percent. By the time 


Director of Commerce and Industry, to Assistant Financial Secretary, to Deputy 
Financial Secretary, to Secretary for Economic Services, and to Secretary for Security 
all happen to find him reporting to Haddon-Cave. From 1987 to 1992 he was 
Commissioner Against Corruption. He served on the PSC from 1992 to 2002. 

3 The High HK Cost Content Scheme promoted value-added in HK’s exports 
to the UK. See p. 49. 
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of my arrival, the yardage in the specific categories, added together, 
exceeded the overall quota limit! Of course, shipments were limited 
to the actual quota, but this extra flexibility was useful.* 

In an earlier chapter I described my experience as Secretary at 
the birth of the Cotton Advisory Board (CAB) in 1961. I was now 
to meet CAB again. Many faces were familiar, but there had been 
a major change. Instead of the relevant bodies nominating their rep- 
resentatives for each meeting, all members were appointed ad per- 
sonam for a year at a time: the Director remained as Chairman. 
Whereas under the original format the minutes of CAB were inevitably 
the property of each Association, under the revised arrangements 
the chances of the Board’s proceedings remaining confidential were 
enhanced. Of course, care was taken to ensure that there was a bal- 
ance between the various sectors within the membership of CAB. 

It had been decided on the advice of CAB a few years earlier to 
use the balances of the UK fabric and garment quotas in the depart- 
ment’s hands to promote value-added in Hong Kong’s exports to the 
UK. That created the High HK Cost Content Schemes, with com- 
petitions held several times each year. The garments scheme com- 
petition was based on costings, calculated on the same basis as for 
Commonwealth Preference, and certified by an accountant registered 
with the Department for that purpose. The items showing the high- 
est Hong Kong costs were awarded the quota available. The com- 
petition under the fabrics scheme was determined by the points 
scored from the numbers of qualifying factors, or processes, applied. 
Each different factor earned one or more points. The qualifying fac- 
tors, or processes, included pre-shrinking, sanforising, schreinerising, 
water-proofing, etc. 

My recollection of the bulk of the suspected cases was that they 
were trifling, but one case still remains imprinted on my mind 30 
odd years later. That was the application by a leading producer, one 
of whose directors was a member on CAB: I shall call him Mr X. 

For the parcel of fabrics involved in their application, all the fac- 
tors I have listed above were claimed. The pre-shrinking and san- 
forising processes aimed at shrinking the cloth, and laboratory tests 
could not show that either had not been applied. Schreinerising had 


! Further examples of the flexibility provided in the HK-UK Agreement appear 
on p. 51. 
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the opposite effect: in creating a better sheen, the process involved 
the cloth in being stretched, aside from other treatment. In the trade, 
water-proofing had four grades. Laboratory tests showed only traces 
of water-proofing, and the Schreinerising was below normal trade 
levels; but the rules did not stipulate any minimum levels. Sanforising, 
on the other hand, carried a trade mark guarantee that shrinkage 
would not exceed one percent in either direction—weft or warp— 
but tests showed shrinkage of 0.8 percent and 1.2 percent respec- 
tively. That was the one false claim that could be nailed on them! 

I decided to penalise them for that infringement. Applying first 
principles in my notification of such intent, I addressed the Managing 
Director, setting out our findings and asking for any explanation of 
why I should not proceed. He was shocked by my revelations, and 
ordered Mr X to seek a settlement with me to avoid adverse pub- 
licity for the firm. I settled by permanently reducing their quota 
holding in that category by an amount equivalent to the yardage 
falsely applied for under the Scheme. Although those exchanges were 
confidential, news of the incident probably seeped through to the 
trade and other members of CAB—and could have done no harm 
to my reputation as a newcomer! 

While this saga was unfolding, the other Assistant Director in 
Commercial Relations, with responsibility for the Rest of the World, 
saw fit to attack me on file, for all to read. If there had not been 
leaks earlier, they were bound to occur from then on. He took me 
to task for not abiding by departmental procedure of addressing com- 
pany correspondence to its nominated manager, Mr X, a valued 
member of CAB. My going over his head had slighted him, and his 
resignation from the CAB would be an incalculable disaster to the 
department. It would have been bad form to act in that manner 
towards a subordinate. To attempt that on an equal was something 
I was not to hear about elsewhere in my eventual total public ser- 
vice of 41 years. To add to that lack of decorum, the division of 
responsibilities between our two desks had CAB firmly in my sched- 
ule, not his! Of course, I told him to mind his own business, and 
routed my reply through David Jordan, the Deputy Director in over- 
all charge, who ruled that such minuting must not recur. I have no 
doubt my colleague had been got at by Mr X, but to imagine he 
might resign because he had had his knuckles rightly rapped would 
suggest he had taken leave of his senses; membership on the Board 
gave him standing—and inside information! 
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I must also mention the reaction of another, and more senior, 
Assistant Director, Jimmy (later Sir James), McGregor to that inci- 
dent. When he heard about my letter he said, “Eric, you won’t suc- 
ceed. Mr X will get round you! I tried to prosecute him on another 
kind of infringement a little while ago, and I was unable to do so.” 
Jimmy was incredulous when Mr X surrendered!’ 

For my part, I found all my subsequent dealings with Mr X to 
have been amiable, and he certainly never ceased to be supportive 
in our dealings with our trading partners when I was in the lead, 
passing on relevant intelligence from his overseas contacts as he 
gleaned them. 

Having had some personal experience of what had been suggested 
as ‘rituals of human sacrifice’ within a month of arrival, I had also 
started to decipher the ‘mumbo- jumbo of textile talk’, as I got to 
grips with the agreements I had to administer. For instance, there 
were flexibility provisions in the HK-UK Agreement like inter-cate- 
gory swing, carry-over and anticipation. Swing enabled the limit in 
one category to be increased by a given percentage (usually 5 per- 
cent, and otherwise called the swing margin), provided there was 
spare quota elsewhere. Unlimited down swing into the basket enabled 
quota for a category with a limit to be used for shipping items for 
which there was no specific limit, such items being grouped together 
in the basket. Carry-over permitted an unused balance to be used 
in the following year. Anticipation was borrowing from the follow- 
ing year. Actually, the UK had forcibly terminated carry-over the 
previous year, but our resourceful weavers shipped everything they 
could lay their hands on, clearing out old cloth gathering dust in 
their warehouses. Being of Hong Kong origin such cloth entered the 
UK duty free. Then, in the following year, they re-exported that 
cloth back to Hong Kong, securing a replacement yardage permit 
from the UK Authorities for shipment of cloth back to the UK, out- 
side the HK-UK Agreement! 


° Jimmy McGregor had a distinguished career in Hong Kong. In the govern- 
ment service he rose to become Deputy Director of Commerce and Industry. 
Following his retirement, he became Director of the Hong Kong General Chamber 
of Commerce, a Functional Constituency representative in the Legislative Council, 
and a leading pro-democracy legislator. He was knighted during Christopher Patten’s 
Governorship. 
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A ‘Christmas present’ from Sweden helped to complete quickly 
my education in international textile affairs. The Swedes served for- 
mal notice on Hong Kong to suspend the issue of Export Authorisations 
(EAs) on some items of garments covered by our agreement, and 
asked at the same time for exports on some new items to be cur- 
tailed as well. 

EAs were an agreed means for monitoring trade in specific items: 
they were issued to a manufacturer or exporter for a parcel of trade 
for which they had firm orders. In return for Hong Kong’s agree- 
ing to notify the other side of EAs issued, the Hong Kong trader 
was guaranteed admission of his exports, under his EA, even where 
export licensing would otherwise have had to be suspended. 

Having to respond to the Swedes in diplomatic form, and noti- 
fying the trade of the temporary suspension of issue of the relevant 
EAs and export licences, were new experiences which pumped the 
adrenalin harder. 

Then there were the preparations for the consultations. Convention 
had it that the two sides took turns in being hosts for such consul- 
tations, regardless of who was the demandeur. It was Sweden’s turn 
to come to Hong Kong on that occasion. Dates had to be agreed, 
including an exchange of hospitality. If there was an intervening 
weekend, some informal outing might be appropriate. Sometimes 
CAB would want to come into the act by offering a dinner—when 
they would, invariably, attempt to drink the visitors under the table! 

The most important task was to assemble the statistics of trade in 
the items concerned. For comparison, the figures for recent years up 
to the most recent were needed. This would include our own export 
figures and, especially, the imports and production data which had 
to be provided by the other side. All other available background 
information had also to be put together. Fortunately, the support- 
ing staff were well versed in those procedures. By working overtime, 
they usually managed to produce the available data within days. 

There was a formal Cotton Textiles Arrangement (CTA), sanc- 
tioned under the GATT, for dealing with trade in those products. 
However, Sweden (plus Norway, Canada and Germany) had breached 
that line earlier, and their request included products of other fibres. 
Although the terms of reference of CAB covered cotton items only, 
a sensible decision had been taken earlier to include woven man- 
made-fibre garments within their remit: the same people made both 
lots of garments anyway. Woollen sweaters, and the like, tended to 
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be made by a somewhat wider group; so a special Wool Committee 
of the Trade and Industry Board was convened to advise on such 
demands. 

The Hong Kong strategy for dealing with demands for restraint 
on non-cotton items, agreed with CAB, was to narrow the field of 
discussion as much as possible: the product by fibre approach. For 
instance, when the Swedes sought restrictions on women’s under- 
wear, our response was to ascertain the type of garment causing the 
problem to their production. For example, upper or lower garments; 
if knickers, how much of the problem was in briefs or bloomers; if 
panties, was it knitted or woven; if knitted man-made-fibres, was it 
synthetic or artificial, and continuous or discontinuous. Where an 
accommodation was necessary on the most narrow definition possi- 
ble, Hong Kong would seek to follow CTA provisions, where the 
reference period for the calculation of quotas was laid down, and 
would also try to obtain maximum flexibility. 

As for basic philosophy, Hong Kong stood for free trade, and was 
entitled to most-favoured-nation treatment under the GATT. While 
we were prepared to discuss with our trading partners alleged prob- 
lems for their textiles industry caused by exports from Hong Kong, 
any concessions to them had to be on terms under which Hong 
Kong, too, could survive. Never claim to have secured a good agree- 
ment when we end up with any restraint to our trade. In the first 
place, our waiving of part of our GATT rights was not a cause for 
rejoicing. More importantly, to do so could invite pressure groups 
in the importing country to accuse their negotiators of having been 
soft—and create extra problems for the future. 

Finally, there was the discipline which needed to be followed. To 
enable the negotiator to develop a line of attack, it was vital for the 
supporting members of the team to keep their mouths shut, unless 
asked by the leader to make a point, though notes could be passed 
to him. So, having prepared his brief for him, I went to the nego- 
tiating table for the first time, with David Jordan, DDCR, in the 
lead; in those days DDCR was Hong Kong’s Chief Trade Negotiator. 
The Swedes were led by a wily diplomat, Carl de Geer, who later 
led the Swedish side in their entry negotiations into the EEC. After 
that learning experience, I began to feel my feet were on firm ground 
again. 

Another encounter around that time was with the French. It would 
have been hilarious had the consequences not been so dire for Hong 
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Kong trade. The French simply excluded Hong Kong, when they 
were supposed to liberalise restrictions from 1949 onwards. The result 
was that hardly any Hong Kong exports got through to France. A 
small French delegation came to go through the motions of review- 
ing our bilateral trade. They explained that France had different 
regimes for three groups of trading partners: the GATT countries, 
the State trading countries, and Hong Kong! They just ignored Hong 
Kong’s rights under the GATT, and pretended that Hong Kong 
had no industries, and that everything we exported came from China! 
It took years of protests in the GATT before the anomalies were 
eventually removed. 


Light Relief 


There was a lighter side to life even in those days. At a quiet 
lunch my wife and I had with a couple of my relatives, conversation 
touched on Sir Robert HO Tung’s success in business” We were 
told Sir Robert kept counsel with one particular fortune-teller, WONG 
Cheung-yuen, whom he saw on a regular basis every few weeks. 
They would have a general chat when Mr Wong would make some 
observations that Sir Robert might take into account in any deals 
he could be contemplating. Now some fourteen years after Sir Robert 
had died, Mr Wong was in his late 70’s, and in semi-retirement, 
but was still seeing the occasional client. His charges were also very 
reasonable: about $20 for half an hour. We were strongly urged to 
try that experience. 

As a lark, I made an appointment to see Mr Wong at his Stanley 
Street premises one lunchtime. He only asked what my business or 
employment was, and I said I was with the Commerce and Industry 
Department. He asked me to walk up and down a few times, and 
studied my palm. No doubt, he had been observing my countenance 
throughout. The distilled wisdom boiled down to two gems. For a 
spouse I should look for someone JE f& A A, plump and fair of 
complexion (the Tang Dynasty attributes of feminine beauty, which, 


° Sir Robert HO Tung was the eldest brother of my Grandfather HO Fook 
(see Appendix 14, Condensed Chart of HO Fook’s Family). He was a prominent 
businessman and philanthropist. 
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when I told her, made my wife chuckle). He cautioned BR /h A, 
‘beware of malevolent people’, of which there was no shortage of 
supply, but Mr Wong offered no suggestions as to how they might 
be dealt with! 

Of course, there was the traditional ritual at the end of the Lunar 
Year, when one’s threadbare clothing and worn-out shoes were dis- 
carded, together with bad personal traits (like laziness). A last use of 
the old shoes was to hit the ground hard with them: FJ] /)\ A, sym- 
bolically beating the malevolent. Unfortunately, it was then well into 
the Lunar Year, and for too long I had overlooked the observance 
of this traditional safeguard! 


Hong hong Representation and Colour of Skin 


David Jordan had never hesitated to express provocative views in 
conversation. For my part, debunking him on such occasions was a 
natural reaction, right from the days when we had adjacent offices, 
on my first posting to the Secretariat in 1958. One day he came 
out with the outrageous assertion that, in the conduct of Hong Kong’s 
external commercial relations, an expatriate Briton was bound to be 
more effective than a local, like me. He implied this had been dis- 
cussed previously with other commercial relations practitioners, nam- 
ing Haddon-Cave and other colleagues, who shared such view. They 
were said to base that on the premise that Hong Kong had to oper- 
ate in foreign countries through British Embassies, who would allow 
the likes of him access to telegrams, but not my kind. 

Of course, I had long been aware that there were unpublicized 
instructions that prevented the circulation of some papers, even within 
the Secretariat in Hong Kong, to ‘Non-UK Eyes’. One such folder 
had been passed to me by mistake way back in 1958. I responded 
that British Embassy telegrams were a non-issue, as by the time 
negotiations were joined in a foreign capital, peripheral intelligence 
from another post was hardly likely to affect our negotiating instruc- 
tions. If there were such telegrams which affected the Hong Kong 
position, and which had been copied to Hong Kong, ‘the need to 
know’ principle must apply. If in such circumstances the Embassy 
deliberately withheld such communication from me, I would expect 
the Governor to raise Cain with the FCO. In any case, he had 
missed the main point. In any negotiation there was the need to 
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convince the foreign government of our case. On that score a Hong 
Kong face, and voice, was bound to be more persuasive than a 
legion of Brits! I ended with ‘anything you can do, David, I can do 
better!’ 

For all his nonchalance, I don’t believe David was baiting me for 
the fun of it. Around that time, in early spring 1969, I had heard 
on the departmental grape-vine that the Director was proposing to 
let the other Assistant Director act as Deputy Director, in a year’s 
time, when David went on leave. Although I had kept a straight 
face, I was not amused, as I was senior to that person—in terms of 
overall service, date of promotion to our substantive ranks, as well 
as in age. Were it to come to pass, I was bound to react with vigour. 
I believe David Jordan was probing me in that context. I much 
regret not visiting him at his home, in Milton Keynes, even when 
he invited to do so. Now I will never know for certain. 

The need to show Hong Kong faces at regional United Nations 
meetings, like the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE) or Economic and Social Commission for Asia and the 
Pacific (ESCAP), had not been lost on the Hong Kong Government. 
This resulted in the practice of having an Unofficial (i.e. a non- 
official) member of the Executive or Legislative Council, or at least 
the Trade and Industry Advisory Board, leading the Hong Kong 
delegation, dating back to the first attendance in the late 1940’s. 

Early in 1969, right after our Swedish encounter, I found myself 
in Bangkok, at the ECAFE Committee on Trade, in support of our 
Unofficial leader. It was just a talking shop, but Hong Kong had to 
show willing. Nevertheless, I believe that contributed in the longer 
term—and however indirectly—to our being able to work closely 
with Third World trading partners in multi-lateral negotiations for 
extending or modifying the Cotton Textiles Arrangement, and its 
successor Multi-Fibre Arrangement.’ For me the highlight of that 
ECAFE meeting was an excursion to Ayutthaya, the ancient Thai 
capital sacked by the Burmese in 1776. 


’ The 1962 LTA was extended a second time in 1970 and re-named the CTA. 
In 1973 it became the MFA to legitimise the restrictions forced by the powerful 
on the weak (see pp. 60-68). In the run-up to the 1986 review of the MFA, with 
the US making noises to further extend its coverage to all natural fibres, HK was 
an active participant in the International Textiles and Clothing Bureau. The Bureau 
organised LDC meetings in Seoul, Istanbul, Karachi and Mexico City, in succes- 
sion, before the final crunch in Geneva. 
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However, at the ESCAP Plenary in Tokyo in 1973, with the 
People’s Republic of China attending for the first time, when I (as 
acting Director) shared the deputy leadership with the Deputy Eco- 
nomic Secretary, taking over from him for the second half of the 
meeting, it was a different matter. Though our leader, T.K. Ann, 
was invited to one of the receptions for Heads of Delegations, the 
Chinese delegation kept us at arm’s length. When it came to the 
drafting stage of the Report, I had a busy time proposing amend- 
ments to the sloppy drafts by the ESCAP Secretariat, like referring 
to all participating Members and Associate Members (including Hong 
Kong) as ‘countries’. I wanted to get in ahead of the Chinese rep- 
resentatives—and was fairly successful. 

Back in 1969, it was a punishing time for our Chief Negotiator, 
David Jordan. Apart from having to deal with negotiations in Hong 
Kong, he was also constantly on the go travelling to different cap- 
itals. This was made worse by sniping from London, challenging 
Hong Kong’s need for freedom of action in dealing with Nordic 
demands on woollen knitwear. Whitehall claimed that Hong Kong’s 
separate status only applied to cotton textiles, as we were a signa- 
tory to that Arrangement, but not to trade in woollen textiles remain- 
ing under normal GATT rules, and Hong Kong had to operate 
under the UK umbrella. 

When Terence Sorby, the Director, went on leave that summer, 
Derek Jones, our man in Geneva, with long experience in the com- 
mercial relations field, was brought in as DDCR, while David Jordan 
acted as Director. I suspect that ploy was a fudge to put off a deci- 
sion on who should stand in for Jordan in the longer term. At any 
rate, David continued to lead in the more important consultations. 
He actually returned from one of those negotiations on the same 
plane as Terence Sorby, from leave. We were due for another impor- 
tant negotiation with Norway within a few days of that, with woollen 
knitwear items among the list of restraints demanded by the Norwe- 
gians: some had previously been on Export Authorisation. 

Terence Sorby told me David Jordan needed a rest, and asked if 
I was prepared to step into the breech and conduct those negotia- 
tions. Of course, I accepted the challenge. That might have been 
the first Assistant-Director-led negotiating team: it was certainly the 
first time a local officer was in charge on a foreign excursion. 

It was late September 1969 when I set off for Oslo, supported by 
one Trade Officer, and three Industrial Advisers (two from CAB 
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plus one knitter from the Wool Committee). Luckily for the Advisers, 
they made their own travel arrangements. My colleague and I were 
stuck in Rangoon for a whole day, thanks to the usual BOAC break- 
downs. That needless extra tension for me was made worse on arrival, 
by news that a member of the UK Department of Trade and Industry 
would be sitting in on our side, because of the knitwear demand. 
The person named was part of the UK Department, though not the 
delegation, involved in the 1968 consultation on the HK-UK Agree- 
ment, just before my joining the Department, to which I have referred 
earlier. I had to lump that. 

The full batch of Norwegian tables of import penetration from 
each source, together with figures of relevant Norwegian production, 
was only handed to us on arrival. Of course, the tables for the items 
raised at the previous round in Hong Kong had been brought along 
as part of our working papers. I distinctly remember the woollen 
sweaters item. After analysing the latest Norwegian figures, I com- 
pared the new tables with those supplied for the earlier consulta- 
tions: those for the overlapping periods did not match! 

When battle was joined, the Norwegian delegation was led by Rolf 
Jerving, an experienced diplomat, who became Ambassador to 
Indonesia within weeks of our encounter. As usual for them (and 
Sweden), industrial representatives sat at the negotiating table. Our 
own industrial advisers never participated directly. 

Jerving opened the proceedings with a brief description of Norway’s 
adherence to GATT and her dependency on global commerce, espe- 
cially shipping. Touching on aviation, he regretted SAS’s inability 
to reclaim landing rights in Hong Kong it had enjoyed till 1941. 
That prompted the UK person to interject that civil aviation mat- 
ters were outside the GATT. 

After Jerving had finished, I responded by stressing Hong Kong’s 
total adherence to GATT rules. We had no tariffs, and no restric- 
tions whatever, on imports from our trading partners. Being a free 
port we welcomed ships from all countries, and were glad to note 
the large tonnage of ships flying the Norwegian flag using our har- 
bour (giving the tonnage set out in my brief). As for SAS landing 
rights, the assertion by the lady in my delegation clearly showed that 
the problem had to be addressed in London, though Hong Kong 
travellers and businesses could only gain from more destinations being 
served. Notwithstanding the construction and running of the airport 
being paid for by the Hong Kong taxpayer (ignoring the UK inter- 
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est free loan of £3 million, being repaid), control over landing rights 
in Hong Kong was held by Britain. 

We then got on with the purpose of the consultation: the exam- 
ination of the Norwegian requests, item by item. It was first estab- 
lished that the tables of imports and production had been prepared 
by the Norwegian industry organisation, from import figures sup- 
plied by Customs and production figures from their members. When 
it came to woollen sweaters, I explained my difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the figures just received with those for identical periods supplied 
for the previous round in Hong Kong, copies of which I handed over. 
The industry representative could not answer and, after an awkward 
time for them, Jerving suggested an adjournment, and reconvening 
the next day. When we resumed, he apologised for the inconve- 
nience caused and stated that the request on that item was with- 
drawn. There was then some give and take on the remaining products, 
and a conclusion acceptable to both sides was quickly reached, though 
I had to concede one or two knitwear items in the package. 

At the final dinner, Jerving presented me with a bound volume, 
inscribed by him, and containing a collection of essays, in English, 
on the life and work of Fridtjof Nansen, the great Norwegian explorer, 
scientist and humanitarian. It was a gesture I never expected. He 
said he had heard that it was my first outing as leader at an inter- 
national trade negotiation, and wanted to demonstrate his appreci- 
ation of my co-operation—presumably in my not pursuing the matter 
of the sweater tabulations! 

Unsurprisingly, I heard no more rumours of who was going to 
keep Jordan’s seat warm when he went on leave, nor talk that Hong 
Kong’s interests in the commercial relations field were best served 
by British expatriates. 


Look Out For Cheats 


After Oslo, one of the garment advisers, LAM Kun-shing, came 
to my office to talk in great confidence about the High HK Cost 
Content Scheme then being launched.’ He told me a certain clerk 
in the processing section was on the take, fixing applications, but he 
did not know how it was being done. I went over the mechanics of 


š See Note 3 supra. 
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running the competition with the key members of my team, and we 
could only think of substitution of the application form at the last 
minute. After the close of applications, when all the staff had gone 
home, we secretly marked all the forms received with the help of 
Anti-Corruption Officers. We waited for the schedules of highest 
costings for each category to be compiled by the clerk, and then 
checked the application forms for the secret marks. They all had 
them! When checking the individual forms, it was noted that sev- 
eral did not have certified costings in the form laid down: that each 
application must have the certified costing for that item attached. 
Those applications each had three sheets of certified costings, each 
signed by the qualified accountant and stapled together with a cov- 
ering certificate, and seal, over the staple. It just happened that each 
application had the sheet with the highest, or higher costing ‘mis- 
takenly’ turned topmost and clipped to the application form. And 
that was the scam. 

For the purpose of illustration, assume that the three categories 
applied for were men’s trousers, dress shirts and women’s blouses, 
having certified costings of $3, $2 and $1.50, respectively. The trousers 
application would have the correct costings shown, the dress shirts 
would have the $3 costing for trousers, and the ladies blouses would 
show the $2 costing for dress shirts. It turned out that the applicant 
was an exporter operating from a desk space—a man of straw with- 
out any quota holding. With a plea of mistake he would probably 
get off the hook with a magistrate. Without any quota holding I 
could not hit him with any deduction. I could only suspend him 
from further participation in the Scheme—which he could easily 
overcome by using his wife’s name! The accountant’s story was that 
he was not aware that supplying more certificates would contravene 
any rule, and he assumed his client would use his certificates appro- 
priately! I could only report him to the Section dealing with certi- 
fication. He probably had a reprimand, but was not struck off. The 
clerk suddenly resigned. 


Threat of Widening Textiles Restrictions 


Following Richard Nixon’s inauguration as President of the United 
States in January 1969, a delegation led by Maurice Stans, his new 
Secretary of Commerce, who had been the chief fundraiser for his 
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election campaign, arrived in Hong Kong in May 1969. They came 
on a special US Air Force Boeing 707: a whole planeload of them— 
politicians, officials and textilers. In return for a substantial contri- 
bution to his campaign funds by the Textile lobby—it ran into 
millions of US dollars—Nixon undertook to secure restrictions on 
US imports of man-made-fibre (mmf) and woollen textiles from 
Japan, South Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong. The Stans mission 
was the pay-off. Justification? US imports of those products, from 
all sources, had reached 4.6 percent of consumption, and this small 
percentage figure included trade with Europe and Canada, which 
they had no intention of touching. 

Restrictions on cotton textile imports had been secured by President 
John Kennedy when consumption reached 4.5 percent. For cotton 
textiles restrictions, the specious argument that its cultivation and 
production specially favoured low-cost producers, and was sut generus, 
had been advanced in support. No such excuse was available in sup- 
port of the demand for restrictions on mmf and woollen textiles, 
save the comparable miniscule consumption share with cotton tex- 
tiles at the time of its restrictions. As the visitation was at the per- 
sonal behest of the new President, Hong Kong was obliged to meet 
them at a high level. The Stans delegation numbered 25 or so: the 
paymasters had to be part of that act. The only suitable room then 
available to accommodate them, and a Hong Kong delegation, was 
the Executive Council Chamber. With the Financial Secretary, Sir 
John Cowperthwaite, in the lead, we fielded 15 or so to fill our side 
of the table, to face the Stans team in two ranks opposite. 

In 1961, Cowperthwaite had single-handedly represented Hong 
Kong at the cotton textiles negotiations in Geneva, and had secured 
the inclusion of export restraint, as the alternative to import restric- 
tion, in the eventual Short Term and Long Term Arrangements. 
Export restraint enabled the exporter to reap the premium on price 
created by an artificial curtailment of supply; Hong Kong quota 
holders had much to thank him for. So the Stans démarche was noth- 
ing new to Cowperthwaite. 

Stans kept repeating Nixon’s pledge to the US textile industry of 
restrictions on imports of mmf and woollen textiles from Japan, South 
Korea, Taiwan and Hong Kong; Cowperthwaite responded by ask- 
ing for evidence of injury to the US industry to justify their request, 
as required by Article XIX of the GATT. The shadow boxing finally 
ended with Hong Kong taking note of the position as explained by 
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Stans, with the assurance of its readiness to renew discussions at any 
time, at the request of the US Government. After that skirmish, 
there was a long lull until David Kennedy was appointed Ambassador- 
at-Large to pursue that demand. It would eventually fall to me to 
get the best bargain possible in 1971. 

With the US position staked out, Hong Kong prepared for the 
shape of things to come. The CAB and the Wool Committee gave 
way to the Textile Advisory Board—TEXTAB, considered by not 
a few to be the most influential Board’ in the Hong Kong scheme 
of things, outside the Executive Council. The previously unthinkable 
became the objective of the future: to merge our existing cotton tex- 
tile quotas with the inevitable mmf and wool quotas of the unavoid- 
able future. To achieve ‘roll-in’ became the whispered goal. 


Chief Trade Negotiator 


When David Jordan proceeded on leave in April 1970, and I 
became the Chief Negotiator, we could see two opportunities for 
attempting ‘roll-in’: in consultations with Sweden and Canada set 
for May to July. 

When the Swedes came in May, we already had separate restraints 
on cotton and polyester/cotton shirts. Our cotton shirts performance 
was well short of our quota limit, while the Swedish case for our 
continued restraint on polyester/cottons was very weak: their pro- 
duction continued to rise and our restraint had resulted in a huge 
increase in their imports from Finland. The wily de Geer, banking 
on our long-standing refusal to talk of the two items in the same 
breath, teased me about the need to think of a single market in 
those shirts. I held myself back, and we agreed to resume in Stockholm 
in early June. 

In the interval, we had a final exchange of views with our Geneva, 
London and Washington offices, and it was decided that the time 
had come for the move in Stockholm. Accordingly, when we resumed 


° The Board comprised representatives of various sectors of the textiles and cloth- 
ing industries. The vital importance of these industries is evident in that they gen- 
erated some 40 percent of both total domestic exports and industrial employment. 
For HK, protectionism was a persistent challenge. It was met by negotiations, lob- 
bying and marketing externally, and by diversification internally. 
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there, and the shirts item was reached, I told my opposite number 
that having reflected on his arguments in Hong Kong, we had 
accepted his approach. There was consternation on the Swedish side: 
the two industry representatives spoke aloud in Swedish to their 
leader, who then asked for an adjournment. On resumption, the 
Swedes said they were liberalising cotton shirts, but wanted to keep 
restraints on polyester cottons. After reminding them that a 51/49 
blend of cotton/polyester was classified as cotton, and with some 
movement on numbers, we settled the argument. 

In the context of the Swedish visitation, there was a story I should 
add. As the dates straddled a weekend, I decided to offer them a 
launch picnic. A Government hospitality launch, Tin Hau, could be 
used, subject to availability. When a booking was sought, stating the 
purpose, the reply from the controller, the Director of Marine, was 
that someone else was ahead of me. As the Governor, Sir David 
Trench, had previously indicated to the department that we could 
use his yacht, Lady Maureen, to entertain foreign delegations, I ap- 
proached Government House. As the Governor was not planning to 
use her, it was allocated to me, and our visitors had a great time 
walking around Cheung Chau seeing its attractions, having lunch 
and a swim off the yacht. Later, I learnt that the Director of Marine, 
Ken Milburn, had denied me the use of the Tin Hau for entertaining 
the Swedish Delegation, and kept it for himself, for his daughter’s 
birthday party! His logic was simple: he was Head of a Grade I 
Department and I was a mere Deputy Director; he had precedence! 

In the latter part of July 1970, I accompanied Terence Sorby to 
London, for his final call on the Department of Trade and Industry, 
prior to his retirement. For me it was a working visit, as we needed 
to find out about the UK attitude to the Cotton Textile Arrangement, 
due to expire a little later. From there I went on to Ottawa, for our 
annual consultations with the Canadians. They proved amenable to 
our ‘roll-in’ approach, and we achieved our objective on all the items 
where that was possible. Then on to Washington to push Hong 
Kong’s case for inclusion in the US Generalised Preference Scheme," 
and back to London en route to Hong Kong. My four months’ leave 


The US Generalized Preference Scheme was then under consideration. If it 
passed with HK’s exclusion, and the inclusion of our competitors, it would have 
been serious. In the event, HK was a participant. 
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commenced in London, having been permitted to save on a return 
passage from Hong Kong, and I awaited my family’s arrival at our 
own expense. 

I had been told that I would return to my old post after my leave. 
However, when I got home, there had been a reshuffle. Jack Cater 
had become the Director and David Jordan was Deputy Economic 
Secretary (DES). Cater wanted to give Bill Dorward, my acting 
replacement, who, like himself, had not had the benefit of a university 
education, the chance to prove himself. Jack Cater was not out to 
get rid of me; it was merely that, as an Administrative Officer, I 
could be posted elsewhere. Dorward was a departmental officer and 
could only advance within it. Pending a final decision, I was asked 
to help David Jordan clear a backlog of files. After a month that 
in-tray was clear, and there was an urgent need to decide on a 
replacement Deputy District Commissioner (New Territories), as the 
incumbent was due for leave. I was posted there. Two days into the 
hand-over, I was instructed at 5.30 pm on Chinese New Year’s Eve, 
three hours after the rest of the office staff had been allowed to go 
home, to resume duty as Deputy Director (Commercial Relations) 
after the holidays. 

During my leave, Bill Dorward negotiated our first comprehen- 
sive cotton textiles restraint agreement with the European Community. 
Prior to that we had agreements with Germany, and with the Benelux, 
which, in each case, only covered a number of garments. There 
were no agreements with France and Italy—and hardly any trade. 
On EEC insistence the new agreement defined the restraint levels 
in metric tonnes. The HK-US Agreement, which had limits in square 
yards, contained a schedule of conversion factors with square yard 
equivalents for all items of clothing, and for weight of yarn. Those 
conversion factors had been calculated by the US Commerce 
Department, and were found by our trade and industry to be con- 
venient. Not unnaturally, Dorward sought to have those US con- 
version factors, adjusted to metric units, embodied in the new EEC 
Agreement. The other side refused. 

Dorward then wrote a side-letter, explaining that as the garment 
trade was contracted for in dozens or pieces, for control purposes, 
Hong Kong proposed to apply US conversion factors. The other 
side replied that while Hong Kong might choose to control exports 
by numbers in accordance with conversion factors, the EEC would 
record its imports from Hong Kong under the Agreement (as with 
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all other trade) in metric tonnes. Dorward erroneously took that to 
represent agreement for our use of conversion factors under the 
Agreement. When details of the Agreement were scrutinised in the 
Financial Secretary’s office, alarm bells started to ring. I understand 
that the issue eventually escalated to Government House, where the 
decision was made for me to return immediately to the Commerce 
and Industry Department." 

Soon after I resumed duty the EEC called us for consultations, 
alleging that Hong Kong’s exports of trousers had exceeded the 
weight limits for that item in some of the EEC countries’ sub-limits. 
My first task was thus to unscramble the internal quota mess of 
metric tonnes and US conversion factors, and to accept the need to 
operate the negotiated agreement by weight. I had to make the most 
of the fact that trade in that item was almost wholly in denims, a 
heavy fabric. I considered myself fortunate that, in eating humble 
pie, there was limited accommodation to permit trade to continue 
without disruption. 


“The President has to Deliver” 


The year 1971 was not likely to forgotten easily by me. I have 
already mentioned one reason. Then, Ambasador David Kennedy 
and entourage came by US Air Force Boeing 707. (Some of us were 
invited to inspect the plane. The front half contained a conference 
area, with a sturdy table and chairs, and a bedroom with a com- 
fortable bed. The rear half had rather basic seating in rows, all fac- 
ing the rear.) Kennedy’s message was the familiar: “The President 
has to deliver...” 

Two members of that group I would see many times in the months 
ahead were Tony Jurich, a political appointee, described as a Special 
Assistant to the President, and Seth Bodner, a lawyer by training, 
and a senior career civil servant of the Commerce Department. 
Those two kept doing the rounds of Tokyo, Seoul, Hong Kong and 
Taipei, but by scheduled commercial flights. They would show up 
at short notice, repeating the old presidential message, but adding 
we would be held to 200 million square yards for mmf products and 


'' Bill Dorward was seconded to the Secretariat as part of a general scheme to 
widen the experience of departmental directorate, professional and technical officers. 
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about 30 million square yards for wool, being US import figures for 
1969. I kept repeating the line that they had not shown any case 
for our restraint, adding that our export statistics for 1970 gave 
figures of 216 and 50 million square yards, respectively, for the two 
groups of products. They would then melt away to Taipei or Seoul. 

Their most memorable visitation was one night in August, touch- 
ing down at the airport after 6 pm, with the stated intention of 
catching the first flight out the next morning. I saw them with 
Dorward, Assistant Director, and Peter Tsao, Principal Trade Officer, 
on the US desk, from 8.30 pm. Whilst Jurich rumbled on about US 
requirements, and I kept reminding him of the absence of a case, 
Bodner scribbled away on his foolscap paper. At about 11 pm, and 
thirty-five pages later, I was handed Bodner’s handiwork with the 
request that I should sign it. That was a text of the desired instru- 
ment of surrender! I regretted that I had no authority to do any 
such thing, and handed the paper back, which was left on the table. 

About a fortnight later, a formal notification was delivered by the 
US Consul-General to the effect that their President would announce 
the mmf and wool restrictions by an October date, and a Hong 
Kong delegation was invited to Washington to finalise the details. 
So much for the concept of a level playing field, and abiding by 
international rules of conduct! Nevertheless, we had to respond. 

In the meantime, Haddon-Cave had become Financial Secretary, 
on Cowperthwaite’s retirement. He added Derek Jones, Deputy Eco- 
nomic Secretary to my delegation, ‘to represent the Financial Secretary’. 
I recalled my 1969 exchange with David Jordan on the question of 
representing Hong Kong at trade negotiations, when Haddon-Cave’s 
name had come up, and as Derek held a post senior to mine, I 
immediately raised the question of who was to lead. Haddon-Cave 
insisted I was in charge. To this day, I am not sure whether that 
gesture was intended to intimidate the Americans, or me! 

For my part, I had got on well with Derek since our first meet- 
ing three years earlier, and could see some advantage in having his 
GATT expertise to hand, should it become desirable to try to rub 
in such niceties on our US hosts. The whole of TEXTAB with its 
Chairman, who was also the Director, came along too. 

In Washington, the US side was led by another, and somewhat 
more youthful, Special Assistant, who had not been part of the Stans 
or Kennedy delegations. There were familiar faces from previous 
cotton negotiations as well. We got down to negotiations on a hypo- 
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thetical basis. On levels, we stuck to our export figures—for the indi- 
vidual categories and overall—as the basis for discussion. They 
accepted. The figure 216 million square yards (msy) for mmf prod- 
ucts might seem large, but the cotton figure was over 450 msy. 
Furthermore, Taiwan and South Korea had achieved much higher 
levels for mmf than Hong Kong. 

My task was to achieve ‘roll-in’ for mmf with cotton. We met a 
stone wall, but managed to secure the inclusion of mmf fabrics in 
the basket of cotton fabrics (items without specific limits) under the 
Cotton Agreement: a worthwhile step for our industrialists, who had 
invested in expensive new double-knit machines for what was then 
thought to be the up-and-coming suiting fabric, in which line Hong 
Kong had no past performance. That limited ‘roll-in’ would enable 
mmf double-knit fabrics to be shipped under our cotton fabric quota. 

Another item TEXTAB was keen on was for the knit shirts/blouses 
category to be enlarged, at the expense of woven blouses, if neces- 
sary. They advised that the market was shifting to knits. I started 
by asking for a merger of the two blouses categories, falling back to 
transferring half the woven performance to knits. The US leader 
said he needed to consult his advisers, and came back with the 
counter proposal of transfers of one-third each of the woven shirts 
and blouses into knits. That gave an even larger base for the knit 
category, as our trade in mmf woven shirts had reached the level 
attained for cotton. Though shirts were in greater demand than 
blouses, TEXTAB had no hesitation in advising acceptance. 

I then argued that to make up for an unjustified restraint by Hong 
Kong, any quota level should be higher than past performance in 
compensation. 

Suddenly, my opposite number lost his cool and ranted that the 
United States would not be trifled with: his President would impose 
import controls on any of the four target suppliers who had not 
signed up by 10 am the next morning. I paused before saying that 
none of us had any doubt that the US was a super-power. Speaking 
for myself, I said that during the dark days of the Japanese Occupation 
of Hong Kong, my family and I looked to the US for our deliver- 
ance. We quietly applauded when atom bombs were dropped on 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, a sentiment I retained to that very day. 
Of course, Hong Kong had no direct voice in the United Nations, 
but that did not mean that we would stand by idly and let our rights 
under the GATT be trampled underfoot. I would do my duty and 
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continue to press for those rights to be acknowledged and respected. 
There was a pause before the State Department member (Phelan) 
said the time was approaching for their reception in our honour, 
and suggested we adjourned until 8 pm. 

I was struck by the warmth of the remarks by the various mem- 
bers of the US delegation at the reception, and that they gave the 
Special Assistant a wide berth. 

After we resumed, the US leader said he had no authority to 
move any further, and confirmed that President Nixon would meet 
the press the next morning to announce the restraints on mmf and 
wool products. I said in reply that my instructions were that I must 
not concede any restraint until after the other three parties had 
agreed to do so. We then carried on with the drafting of the hypo- 
thetical agreement; it was well past midnight when that was done. 
We all spent the night at the State Department. I initialled the 
Agreement at 9.30 am the following morning, after receiving con- 
firmation that Japan and South Korea had both conceded. Jurich 
had shown me an agreement signed by Taiwan during his last visit, 
though I did not examine the paper in detail. 

After we got back to Hong Kong, the Financial Secretary directed 
the Department not to send any returns arising from the new Agree- 
ment to the US Consul-General until it had been ratified ‘because 
of the disgraceful behaviour of the US’, although we were otherwise 
implementing its provisions from 1 October 1971. That directive 
turned out to be an ill-advised expression of pique for which Hong 
Kong had to pay a further heavy price. 


Britain attempts a First Strike 


As often happened in daily life, after a vulnerable person had been 
knocked down and robbed, another bully would come along to give 
the stricken figure a few extra kicks: it occurred in international com- 
mercial relations too. No sooner had Hong Kong been overwhelmed 
and robbed by Uncle Sam, than the EEC started making noises 
about trade diversion disrupting their market. Fortunately, nothing 
more than words transpired. However, our Metropolitan Power, the 
UK, was not so shy about striking further blows at us. 

Belatedly, UK mills had been increasing their capacity for poly- 
ester/cotton cloth, and they were doing very well, with substantial 
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annual growth in production. Of course, Hong Kong had been 
exporting such fabrics to Britain for some years, establishing a rea- 
sonable and growing trade. The UK industry wanted to freeze Hong 
Kong’s position to create more room for their own expansion. There 
was no provision in the GATT for such protectionism, except for 
infant industries of the least developed countries—and Britain could 
hardly claim such status. But Hong Kong was not in a GATT rela- 
tionship with the UK: we were part of the UK for that purpose. In 
addition, when Britain joined the EEC at the end of 1972, she would 
lose her freedom of action in international trade matters. A joint 
EEC position, and a common policy, would have to be arrived at 
in Brussels first. So the Mother country wanted Hong Kong tied up 
swiftly. 

In fact, a UK delegation had come to Hong Kong during June/July 
1971 to press us to concede restraint on our exports of polyester/ 
cotton fabrics, freezing the trade at the level reached. On that occa- 
sion, in a departure from previous practice, a member of the British 
Trade Commission (BTC) in Hong Kong was part of the UK del- 
egation. In all the cotton textiles negotiations since 1961, BTC staff 
had stuck to their role of selling British goods to Hong Kong, and 
took no overt part in restricting Hong Kong’s exports. I could only 
assume that the mandarins at the FCO no longer saw the need to 
recognise those two elements as separate. In the process, the FCO 
clearly also lost sight of the fact that they were supposed to have 
responsibility for Hong Kong interests as well. 

In the conference room, I stressed the absence of any economic 
case by any established international criteria for the UK request. 
Not only that, their timing was even more unfortunate, with the 
Sword of Damocles hanging over us from the US demands which 
we were resisting. They left empty-handed on that occasion. However, 
we had hardly unpacked our suitcases after Washington, when the 
demand on polyester/cotton was revived by London. TEXTAB was 
so incensed that the whole Board went along with the negotiators. '? 

Our export performance in polyester/cotton fabrics to the UK, 
for the past twelve months, was under 2 million square yards (msy). 
That compared with the cotton fabric quota of a little over 97 msy. 


2 The cost of TEXTAB attendance was met out of public funds, as was the 
cost of their earlier Washington participation. 
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My aim, agreed with TEXTAB, was for ‘roll-in’ with cotton at 100 
msy, for presentational purposes—even if we could only swing the 
new polyester/cotton limit into cotton, but not the other way round. 
The fall-back position was to hold out for a polyester/cotton quota 
of no less than 2 msy. Before the negotiations commenced, Jack 
Cater and I went to see the FCO Minister responsible for Hong 
Kong, Anthony Royle. He said the FCO would ‘fight like tigers’ on 
our side. When battle was joined, I did not even hear a ‘meow 
from that quarter! 

At the negotiating table several sessions had yielded no movement 
from the other side. They appeared determined to have their pound 
of flesh. The question was who would blink first! In the event, our 
side did: I was eventually instructed to accept the UK demand as 
presented. TTEXTAB, all assembled in London, was disappointed but 
could see the danger of going over the precipice. All that was left 
to be done was the drafting of an agreement with the best possible 
wrapping paper. 


Maintaining Hong Kong’s Voice in the GATT 


British entry into the EEC had other important implications for 
Hong Kong in the GATT. Although the Hong Kong Office in 
Geneva was physically separated from the UK Mission, it was for- 
mally part of it, and our representative, at Counsellor level, was 
accredited as a member of the UK Ambassador’s staff. On British 
entry into the EEC, the British representative at GATT would sit 
with his counterparts from other EEC countries, behind the Com- 
mission’s spokesman, who would speak for all the EEC countries. 
There was a danger that Hong Kong’s voice in the GATT would 
be silenced by default, if something were not done about it. 

Of course, the ideal solution from the purely Hong Kong stand- 
point was for Britain to declare under Article XXVI:5(c) of the 
GATT, that Hong Kong, a separate customs territory, had full auton- 
omy in the conduct of its external commercial relations. With such 
a declaration, Hong Kong would automatically be deemed to be a 
contracting party to the GATT. 

Notwithstanding occasional attempts by Whitehall to interfere, as 
with woollen textiles mentioned earlier, Hong Kong had, in fact, 
been paddling its own canoe for some years. While the possibility 
of the Article XXVI:5(c) route had crossed my mind, and I did have 
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an exchange of views with colleagues within the Department, and 
with Derek Jones, the Deputy Economic Secretary, we did not push 
the matter upwards. In the first place, there was the uncertainty of 
the China factor. The Cultural Revolution was petering out, but the 
Nixon visit and subsequent thaw had not begun. There was little 
likelihood of any deep understanding of the GATT in Beijing, and 
any Article XXVI:5(c) declaration was more than likely to be mis- 
construed as a move towards greater political autonomy for Hong 
Kong, inevitably provoking a hostile reaction on that account. By 
the same token, any prior consultation with China was out of the 
question. Secondly, opposition from Whitehall could also be expected. 
With an Article XXVI:5(c) declaration in favour of Hong Kong, 
some might even see the possibility of a formal challenge to Britain 
in the GATT by Hong Kong over polyester/cotton fabrics! 

To find a way out for Hong Kong to maintain its voice in GATT, 
I went to Geneva to see the Director-General, Oliver Long. He read- 
ily understood our problem. He agreed that the Hong Kong repre- 
sentative should continue to raise the UK flag, and, after stating 
‘United Kingdom speaking on behalf of Hong Kong’, could go on 
to speak for Hong Kong. In fact, Derek Jones had used that pre- 
amble in some of his GATT interventions, during his service in 
Geneva, from 1967 to 1971, to distinguish his position from that of 
other members of the UK Mission. 

The procedure agreed with Dr Long was that when the time 
came, the British Permanent Representative should write to the 
Director-General to explain the position, and to state the formula 
to enable Hong Kong’s voice to be continued to be heard. He would 
then circulate the letter to the Permanent Representatives of the con- 
tracting parties. 

Back in the Hong Kong office I sent a report to the Governor, 
by telegram, and attaching for consideration, the draft of a letter to 
be sent by the Ambassador to the Director-General, copying it to 
London and all other relevant British posts. To be sure, some 1’s 
were dotted, and t’s crossed, but my draft in recognisable form was 
duly used by the British Permanent Representative at the GATT 
before Christmas 1972. That letter was circulated for the informa- 
tion of contracting parties on 29 December 1972." 


Ú GATT document L/3800 of 29 December 1972. 
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Thereafter, Hong Kong’s was the only UK voice to be heard in 
the GATT. Indeed, my participation at the GATT Plenary in early 
1973 probably made me one of the first users of that formula “United 
Kingdom speaking on behalf of Hong Kong’, after its formal 
notification. 


Canadian Side Show 


Between the nocturnal visitations of Jurich and Bodner, we had 
our annual round with the Canadians in Hong Kong. The issues 
on the table were straightforward, but the Canadian leader clearly 
had a problem over shirts. I told him that so far as I was concerned, 
he could either ask us to continue our restraint or liberalise the item; 
there was no third way. Of course, there was the consultation clause 
in the agreement that they could invoke at any time. He decided 
to say no more and we extended the Agreement, which was for- 
mally signed in November. 

Just before that event, the Canadian Government announced a 
new policy on shirts, based on an official review, freezing imports 
of shirts of all fibres at the previous year’s figures, but they did not 
stop their Commissioner in Hong Kong from signing the Agreement! 
By their calculations, there was scope for Hong Kong to export about 
350 dozen of those shirts of other fibres not covered by our Agreement. 
The request for consultations was delivered by the Canadian Com- 
missioner on a Friday, suggesting that we met in Ottawa early the 
following week. 

We immediately suspended export licensing of the previously unre- 
stricted shirts. By Saturday afternoon, after working overnight, our 
staff had tabulated the figures. From the start of the new agreement 
year to the date of request for consultations, Hong Kong had already 
exported over 5000 dozen of such shirts! 

I took a Sunday flight to arrive in Ottawa around midnight the 
same day. Fortunately, the tiring journey enabled me to sleep well. 
The next morning, from my hotel window, the November scene 
looked pleasant: dry and sunny. Walking the 400 yards, or so, to 
the British High Commission, I had a shock. It was 25 degrees 
Fahrenheit, 7 below freezing (-4°C). Without protective headgear, 
my ears were ready to fall off when I got under cover again! The 
Commercial Counsellor at the High Commission was very helpful. 
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He finalised the time and place for the meeting, had lunch with me, 
and accompanied me to the meeting. 

Though it was a very civilised atmosphere, we argued over the 
issue for hours, both sides maintaining their ground. We went to 
dinner together at a restaurant within the high-rise complex, with- 
out having to brave the elements. At dinner, I remarked to the 
Canadian leader that they appeared to be stuck between their high 
powered committee’s findings and Hong Kong’s inability to turn the 
clock back, and asked why we could not deem our exports of the 
shirts under discussion to have been 350 dozen in the relevant period. 
That formula was accepted and we finished dinner in a more relaxed 
mood. The hosts had no typist on standby, and we then had a 
tedious time waiting for rusty fingers to get a clean copy of the 
agreed text. Protocol would require that each side should take away 
an initialled first copy, each side’s copy having their leader’s name 
on the left and the other party’s on the right. We agreed to accept 
a photocopy in lieu of two originals, tossing a coin for the original 
copy, and overlooking whose name was on which side. By the time 
I got back to my hotel room to telephone my report to Hong Kong, 
it was about 3 am, Ottawa time. 

After the Washington negotiations, famously compared by our 
retiring Governor, Sir David Trench, on a speaking tour of the 
United States en route home, with that between a stagecoach and 
a highwayman, we heard reports of South Korea having been given 
extra yardage over the US formula. With the quick conclusion in 
Ottawa, I decided to take the daily direct flight to Washington to 
see Jurich, to claim ‘equity’. He pointed out that Hong Kong’s quota 
was based on our export figure, whereas South Korea’s was based 
on US import figures.'* However, the US team was so elated with 
their ‘delivering for the President’, that he added an extra | percent 
to our mmf levels without question. Those adjustments were reflected 
in the Agreement for signature in January 1972. 


W At a time of increasing trade, a country’s imports of a particular product from 
a source to, say, 31 December 1970, is likely to be lower than the export figure 
for such trade to the same date. The reverse would tend to be the case, if trade 
was in decline. Thus the calculation of HK’s mmf quota on HK exports to the 
US in 1970 was more beneficial than if it had been based on US imports from 
HK for the same year. The same might have applied to South Korean exports, as 
against US imports for 1970. 
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We then sent to the US Consul-General our accumulated fort- 
nightly returns, withheld since the commencement of the new agree- 
ment the previous October, on the Financial Secretary’s order. When 
the batch of accumulated figures was studied in Washington, there 
was a violent reaction. The problem area was our EA returns for 
knit fabrics, charged to the cotton fabrics basket, viz—the balance 
of the quota useable for shipping items without specific limits. In the 
operation of the cotton agreement, each new cloth construction, 
different from any other construction, was treated as a separate prod- 
uct. We applied the same principle to double knits, treating each 
knit pattern as a separate product: we had recognised about a dozen 
patterns. Under the cotton agreement it was provided that where 
the EAs for a product exceeded 100,000 square yards, as indicated 
in our fortnightly returns, the US had the right to call us for con- 
sultations, which could either result in a limit for that product, or 
for the EAs to continue. Unfortunately, the Financial Secretary’s 
directive resulted in about 5 million square yards’ worth of EAs for 
double knits, spread over the dozen patterns, reaching their desks in 
one lump. We were accused of breaching the new agreement, and 
everything else they could think of. There was no request for con- 
sultations, but in March 1972, an embargo was slapped on US 
imports of all Hong Kong double knits: an unprecedented move. 

It was possible that such drastic action was prompted by a key 
figure in the Commerce Department, Stanley Knemer, their most 
senior career officer. Knemer was known to have felt keenly about 
being out-witted by Haddon-Cave some years earlier. On that occa- 
sion the US had accused Hong Kong of ‘textile engineering’ in ship- 
ping fabrics of 48 percent cotton and 52 percent dacron (polyester 
by another name), outside our Cotton Restraint Agreement (which 
defined cotton by weight of fibre). However, these could enter the 
US paying duty at the lower cotton rate (as the US rate of charge 
was based on the major value fibre—cotton). There was an impasse 
until the Hong Kong team, with their advisers, visited a discount 
warehouse during a lunch break in the negotiations. They came 
across blouses and shirts made from US woven fabrics of 48 per- 
cent cotton and 52 percent dacron. They bought sufficient numbers 
of those garments for one to be placed in front of each member of 
the US delegation at the next session. That demolished the US argu- 
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ments, and they had to compensate Hong Kong to widen the 
Agreement to cover products of major weight as well as major value 
cotton." 

With the double knits development, Knemer might have felt it to 
be a god-given opportunity for sweet revenge. Having secured the 
Embargo Order, they were in no hurry to resolve the issue. By 
mulling over the matter, Hong Kong trade was already being hurt. 
That disruption to Hong Kong exports must have pleased their tex- 
tile industry lobby. Knemer probably wanted to humiliate Hong 
Kong’s officials as well, to settle his old score! In the meantime, the 
Hong Kong shippers with cargo embargoed were understandably 
anxious. I set off on 3 May 1972 for consultations in Washington. 
The Special Assistants were no longer manning the ramparts: the 
career officers were back in place, with Stanley Knemer sitting beside 
their Chairman, but calling the shots. No progress was possible. One 
week’s time slot became three, and still no movement. With the 
annual consultations with Sweden due, I flew to Stockholm to meet 
my team there. From Stockholm I returned to Washington, but 
things remained stuck. I finally gave up to attend an important 
Textiles meeting in Geneva, and eventually got home on 19 June 
after an absence of 47 days, suffering badly from hay fever, with 
my medications long exhausted and over-the-counter remedies hav- 
ing no effect. 

During my stopover in London, I ran into Tony Jurich. Over a 
drink, he hinted that US industry needed a payment in knit quota 
to lift the embargo. I pressed him on whether they wanted to change 
the agreement that had mmf fabrics in the cotton fabrics basket. He 
did not think so, just a one-off solution. I reported immediately, by 
telephone, to Cater, but the first thing he said was ‘I am reminded 
you have no authority to negotiate a deal like that’. Sensing that it 
was a ‘malevolent person’ within who was prompting him, and seek- 
ing to frustrate my efforts or, at least, to irritate me, I asked quite 
sharply what made him imagine I was negotiating with Jurich? Was 
he suggesting I had no authority to listen, probe and question? And 
did he want me to stop such contacts altogether? He quickly back- 
tracked, and told me to carry on. 


5 15 msy was added to the aggregate limit from 1967. See 1967-8 Annual 
Report of the Commerce & Industry Department, Table 2, Note 6. 
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When I returned to Hong Kong a few days later, and reported 
the Jurich encounter to TEXTAB, the advice was clear: go for it. 
Our performance in woollen sweaters had been slack, with a quota 
of 35 million square yards (msy) in that category, against a total 
woollen limit of 50 msy. We eventually settled that incident by 
offering to transfer the fabrics under embargo from the cotton fab- 
rics basket to the woollen knitwear category on a one-off basis. In 
the event only | million square yards were needed. Trade in the 
unshipped EAs, amounting to 4 msy had melted away. The demand 
for double knits never revived, and expensive double knit machin- 
ery installed by Hong Kong mills was eventually scrapped. 


A Wider Role 


After two years of intense activity without a break, I fell ill in 
November 1972 and took my first sick leave since joining the Service 
in 1954. During the last six months of the period, I was actually 
away from home for 100 days. “That’s how the ball bounces: you 
win some and you lose some’, as some might say. My winnings came 
unexpectedly. By chance, I had become the senior of the two Deputy 
Directors of Commerce and Industry, and stood in for the Director 
whenever he was away. On such occasions, I became a temporary 
member of the Legislative Council as well. My absences from Hong 
Kong, on duty, from 6 October 1971 to 23 April 1973 had totalled 
180 days. When I pointed that out an extra 22 days were added to 
my leave earnings for future use! That was a big leap forward from 
1961, when my leave was just cancelled, and forfeited, when I was 
recalled to service the Cotton Advisory Board on its formation. 

In 1973, while I was acting as Director during David Jordan’s 
leave (Cater having moved on to be Secretary for Information, and 
then Secretary for Home Affairs), the rice crisis caused by Thailand’s 
embargo on such exports, due to crop failure, began to bite. Since 
the mid 1950’s Hong Kong had been operating a Rice Control 
Scheme on security grounds. The group of rice merchants, who got 
together at that time to take over the Government stock of the sta- 
ple, at book value, were given exclusive rights to import rice. The 
clearing of the Government stock meant a loss of about $20 mil- 
lion, which that group shared out between themselves. The share of 
the loss assumed determined the units of import quota that firm got. 
The acceptance of those import quota rights also meant the assump- 
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tion of responsibility to maintain certain minimum stocks at all 
times—to ensure that Hong Kong did not have a rice shortage in 
times like those being then experienced. Another salient feature of 
the Scheme was the requirement that each importer did not obtain 
more than 30 percent of his supply from China. Inevitably, some of 
the rice importers had got into the habit of relying exclusively on 
certain Thai exporters: those firms were clearly not meeting their 
importation and stockholding obligations. 

The Hong Kong consumer has a strong preference for high-quality 
long-grain rice. Historically, our rice also used to come from other 
regional producers like Vietnam, Cambodia and Burma, in addition 
to China and Thailand. For various reasons, all those other producers 
no longer had rice to export. The Japanese mountain of round-grain 
rice did not help. The possible sources for additional long grain sup- 
plies were limited to China, the US and to a much lesser extent, 
Australia. I convened a meeting of all the quota holders to read 
them the Riot Act: their obligation to import and hold stock from 
whatever source, and by whatever mode of transport. To rub the 
point in, I reminded them I was accustomed to textile control, where 
failure to use the quota meant the loss of all, or part, of the quota 
holding. 

In the meantime, with China’s increasing engagement with the 
wider world, and the fact that even during the Cultural Revolution 
she did not interrupt water supplies to Hong Kong, the arbitrary 
limitation of her share of rice imports to 30 percent no longer made 
sense. That discrimination against China also did not sit well with 
our stance against discrimination in the GATT, though arguments 
could be deployed on security grounds. The proposition that the 30 
percent limitation on China rice be lifted was agreed to within the 
Government. Immediately after that decision early in 1973, I met 
the Deputy Managing Director of China Resources, YANG Wenyan, 
at the spring reception of a trade association. I seized the opportu- 
nity to inform him that the 30 percent limit had been abolished, 
and the availability of additional rice supplies from China would be 
most welcome. He asked whether any limit would be re-imposed 
after the crisis! I assured him that that was final, not least because 
we were conscious that any such limitation would not fit our gen- 
eral stance in the GATT. China made additional supplies available 
from reserve stocks, sometimes re-polishing the rice to meet Hong 
Kong consumer expectations. 
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When Jack Cater became Secretary for Home Affairs (SHA), he 
told me that his organisation was being revamped, so that the oper- 
ational side, with the City District Officer Scheme, would become 
a free-standing Department. He wanted me to be Director of Home 
Affairs on the post being created. He added that I would act as 
SHA during his absence. 

So it came to pass that I left Commerce and Industry Department 
on David Jordan’s return from leave in August. Of course, I had a 
break before moving 200 yards down Connaught Road to my new 
department, but I was recalled from leave for a month, to enable 
Jordan to act as Financial Secretary during Haddon-Cave’s absence. 
I eventually arrived at the Home Affairs Department in mid October 
1973. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE PEOPLE (1954-1976) 


Civil Service Organisation 


Given Hong Kong’s location and history, it would, perhaps, be 
visionary to expect a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. However, with the tabling in Parliament, in 1946, of 
Colonial Office White Paper No. 197, ‘Organisation of the Colonial 
Service’, which stated clearly that ‘*...the public services of the 
Colonies... must to the greatest possible extent be staffed by local 
people...’ it was extraordinary that no real effort was made to 
recruit local people to the senior civil service until the 1960’s.' Until 
then, tokenism appeared to have been the order of the day. 

To say the Hong Kong Civil Service was organised on apartheid 
lines would be an overstatement. Admittedly, legislation excluding 
non-Europeans from residing on Victoria Peak, and Cheung Chau 
Peak, was initially still in force; and more subtle forms of discrimi- 
nation by institutions, through the use of black balls behind closed 
doors, persisted even longer. On the other side of the coin, guests 
at Government House had included all sorts for a very long time. 
Indeed, even while I was fighting against my treatment on entry to 
the Inland Revenue Department, I was a fairly regular visitor to the 
Government House tennis court, making up a foursome for Sir 
Alexander Grantham’s gubernatorial game—usually on Wednesday 
afternoons, when there was no meeting of the Legislative Council, 
and during office hours! In current parlance, however, there could 
be no denying that institutional racism reigned supreme! 

Lunching regularly at the Hong Kong University Alumni Club, 
in Queen’s Building, I soon met other Young Turks like Paul Tsui, 
Simon Li, Arthur Garcia and Tommy Chan.’ We quickly agreed 


' See p. 5, Note 5. 

` Paul Tsui was awarded his BA degree from HKU in 1942, after the fall of 
HK. He made his way into Free China, joined the BAAG, reached the rank of 
Captain and was awarded the MBE (see p. 127, Note 8). He was Asst DO in the 
NT in 1945, but was not appointed as Cadet Officer until 1948, after attending 
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that the only effective way of pushing the Government to agreeing 
equal pay for equal work was to form ourselves into a trade union. 
There were two trade unions in existence at that time: the Association 
of European Civil Servants (AECS) and the Hong Kong Chinese 
Civil Servants Association. The former represented expatriates, and 
worked to improve their terms and conditions of service. The latter 
accepted everybody else, but was, in the main, a grouping of junior 
officers, although all of us had joined it for want of something more 
appropriate. 

We felt that a trade union to represent Administrative, Professional, 
Senior Executive and equivalent senior technical officers, and above, 
was needed. We considered names which would make clear our 
goals, and decided on the Senior Non-Expatriate Officers Association 
(SNEOA). The object of that name was to highlight our aim of 
achieving parity in terms and conditions with our expatriate col- 
leagues. For that pragmatic reason, even if for no other, it was not 
the objective of the SNEOA to eliminate expatriate officers from the 
service. 

A basic point agreed on at the outset was for a Council of between 
ten to twelve persons, to be elected in General Meeting, and the 


the First Devonshire Course at Oxford. In 1961 he was responsible for the estab- 
lishment of the PES as service centres for the people, and a link between them 
and the Government. From 1969, PES became adjuncts to all CDO and sub-offices. 
He reached AOSGB2 in 1965, and was Acting SCA at the outbreak of the 1967 
Disturbances, when Police Stations automatically barricaded themselves from pub- 
lic access. Paul is credited with convincing the Governor that was the wrong pol- 
icy, as the people were not in revolt. The re-opening of the Police Stations, coupled 
with the discipline of the Police in facing the rioters, won overt public support. He 
retired in AOSGA rank, from the post of Commissioner for Labour in 1973. Simon 
Li was called to the Bar at Lincoln’s Inn. On returning to HK, he was appointed 
Crown Counsel in 1953. See p. 82 for his observations on discriminatory practices 
in the Legal Dept. He was appointed District Judge in 1966, Puisne Judge in 1971, 
and to the High Court in 1976. Arthur Garcia joined the clerical service in 1939. 
In 1951 he was appointed Asst Registrar in the Registrar General’s Dept. In 1954 
he was granted study leave to read for the Bar at the Middle Temple. After call 
in 1957, and a period of pupilage, he became a Magistrate in 1959, a District 
Judge in 1971, and eventually a Judge of the High Court. On retirement from the 
Bench in 1990, he was appointed as HK’s first Commissioner for Administrative 
Complaints, or Ombudsman. Tommy Chan was halfway through his degree course 
at HKU when HK fell in 1941. He made his way into Free China and completed 
his studies at Lingnan University. He became an Executive Officer after the war. 
In 1954, he too was granted study leave to read for the Bar in London. After his 
return, and following pupilage, Tommy became a Magistrate. Later, his US Citizenship 
prevented his appointment to the District Court: he retired prematurely. 
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Council would decide among themselves who would be Chairman, 
Secretary, Treasurer, etc. The lawyers in our group then worked on 
a constitution to satisfy the Registrar of Trade Unions. Many months 
had lapsed before the inaugural meeting could be convened. By that 
time I was in Finance Branch, and rather than risk any conflict of 
interest allegations, I kept to the side-lines. 

SNEOA was formed in the nick of time, as the Platt Commission 
on Civil Service Salaries and Conditions of Service was appointed 
in 1959.° It made representations on Equal Pay for Equal Work, 
and on conditions of service like housing, leave and passages. The 
recommendations of the Commission read like a ringing endorsement 
of the decision to form the SNEOA: expatriation pay incorporated 
into salaries at $2,740 per month, and above, and equal rights to 
Government housing at Senior Administrative/Senior Professional 
ranks, or salaries of $3,940, and above. 

I am not sure whether it was consequential to, or coincidental 
with, the above turn of events, but the words ‘expatriate’ and ‘non- 
expatriate’ were replaced in all relevant Regulations, and Government 
communications generally, by ‘overseas’ and ‘local’ respectively! 

The Platt Commission Report left a lasting impression on me on 
another score. It contained a paragraph which was to the effect that 
youth, given the opportunity, would usually rise to meet the chal- 
lenge. In later years, when I was in a position to exercise my judge- 
ment in particular instances, I never forgot that maxim. 

After my transfer to Fisheries, I stood for election, in 1966, to the 
SNEOA Council, and became Vice-Chairman. 

In August 1966, Hong Kong received a farewell visit from Fred 
Lee, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, prior to abolition of his 
Office. Thereafter, Hong Kong affairs would be handled in Whitehall 
by the Commonwealth Office, until its own merger, a year later, 
into the Foreign and Commonwealth Office. Whereas the old Colonial 
Office used to attempt to argue the Colonies’ case in Whitehall, the 
people who staffed the latter two Offices were brought up to be 
Britain’s salesmen and post offices abroad, and generally to fight in 
Britain’s corner at all times. In my opinion, Hong Kong certainly 
got a raw deal with that latter lot, as instances mentioned elsewhere 
would indicate. 


* The Chairman of the 1959 Salaries Commission was J.W. Platt, Managing 
Director of Shell, International. 
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During 1967, Hong Kong experienced the bombs, disruption and 
riots occasioned by China’s Cultural Revolution. The disturbances 
were at their height, and people, including SNEOA members, were 
getting hurt, or otherwise exposed, in doing their duty, when Lord 
Shepherd, Minister of State at the FCO with responsibility for Hong 
Kong visited the territory. As with Fred Lee’s swan song, I was part 
of the SNEOA delegation of three invited to see him to discuss our 
concerns. 

In our session with the retiring Secretary of State, Simon Li had 
recited the list of discriminatory treatment which was our lot. He 
also highlighted the practice in some departments, including his own 
Legal Department, where locals were moved just before an acting 
appointment was about to arise, because of leave or other reasons, 
and a favoured expatriate moved in: a not uncommon ploy for deny- 
ing locals the chance to perform at a higher level. 

On the latter occasion, with Lord Shepherd, I was in the lead. 
In my days in Finance, I had observed a trend towards the creation 
of new senior professional posts requiring qualifications not readily 
obtainable in Hong Kong. I tabulated the numbers of all senior pro- 
fessional posts over a five year period, and the numbers held by 
local and expatriate officers over that same period, as shown in Civil 
Service statistics. That showed that the numbers and proportions of 
senior posts held by expatriates were actually increasing. As promo- 
tions to Directorate posts had to come from the senior professional 
level, we put it to the Minister that the Government appeared to be 
loading the dice against the advancement of local officers to the top. 

I then tackled him on safeguards for our members in the unmen- 
tionable event of a British abandonment of Hong Kong. If that 
should come to pass, and, against the odds, some of us were able 
to reach Britain, could he give an assurance that those who got there 
would be let in, and would receive their earned pensions from the 
British Government? After stressing that there would be no aban- 
donment, he made reassuring noises that whichever party in power 
at such a time would do the right thing by the people of Hong 
Kong, including our members. The Minister specifically made the 
point that the Hong Kong Civil Service was service under the Crown, 
and that the British Government would honour the Crown’s oblig- 
ation to all without distinction. 

‘Towards the end of 1980 the British Government introduced, and 
in 1981 Parliament enacted, the British Nationality Act 1981 which 
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altered ‘Citizen of the UK and Colonies’ to ‘British Citizen’ and 
‘Citizen of British Dependent Territories’, respectively. The popula- 
tion of six million in the Dependent Territories included 5.5 million 
in Hong Kong: we were obviously the trigger for that amendment. 
That change caused great concern in Hong Kong. Many friends, 
both within the civil service and in private business or employment, 
felt that HMG was clearing the decks in readiness to dump us into 
the lap of a totalitarian Communist State, which could view mere 
service in the Colonial Hong Kong Government, at best, with sus- 
picion; at worst, as Administrative Officers, who might be classified 
as political officers, we could be fraught with danger. 

As the senior serving local Administrative Officer, I wrote to the 
Governor expressing our fears, and asking him to secure confirmation 
that Lord Shepherd’s undertaking, given in 1967, would be hon- 
oured by HMG. The mandarins in Whitehall claimed to have no 
record of it, although the SNEOA minutes showed the presence of 
two FCO aides to his Lordship at that meeting. So much for ‘HMG 
doing the right thing by the people of Hong Kong, including our 
(SNEOA) members’! I gave the Governor a copy of our record, pre- 
pared at the time, and circulated on a Confidential basis, to mem- 
bers of the SNEOA Council of the day. It was possible that our 
record of Lord Shepherd’s undertaking, coupled with arguments 
deployed by the Governor, resulted in a Home Office Minister mov- 
ing a last-minute amendment to the Bill, to include the possibility 
of Crown Service in a dependent territory qualifying a person to be 
registered as a British Citizen, at the discretion of the Home Secretary. 

Who would have guessed that, within five years, I would be a 
candidate, by direction, for the exercise of such discretion? 

From 1967 until 1969, I served two terms as Chairman of the 
SNEOA, when Simon Li, who had been Chairman for many years, 
decided not to accept re-election as Chairman, but provided conti- 
nuity by remaining on the Council. During that time I signed, on 
behalf of SNEOA, the agreement between the Government and the 
three principal civil service trade unions, to form the Senior Civil 
Service Council; the drafting of the text had largely been done in 
my predecessor’s time, and by his personal effort. Thereafter, the 
adjustment of pay levels on account of inflation was negotiated in 
the Senior Civil Service Council, reserving the review of structural 
matters to Salaries Commissions, to be appointed by the Government 
from time to time. 
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The main thrust of our attention by that time was to secure hous- 
ing for our members below Senior Administrative/Professional level, 
and leave passages for all of us. 

The original basis of passages for expatriate officers was to enable 
them, and their families, to refresh themselves in the temperate cli- 
mate of their domicile, and to renew family and social ties. By the 
1960’s, passage moneys were increasingly being used as holiday war- 
rants; by this time air travel had largely replaced sea travel. The 
better employers in the private sector were also beginning to give 
their professional and other senior local staff periodic return air pas- 
sages to varying locations, for vacation or leisure. 

When another Salaries Commission was appointed during my term 
as Chairman, the SNEOA put in its submissions. On passages, we 
based our claim on two planks: the expatriate officer rates, being 
part of the pay for the job; and citing outside comparison, a mini- 
mum allowance of two adult economy return fares per family, Hong 
Kong/London/Hong Kong, every three years. Private sector employ- 
ers tended to give their local staff regional fare allowances, within 
the radius of Hong Kong to Jakarta or to Bombay. We argued that, 
in our case, Hong Kong/London was more logical on constitutional 
grounds; and as Hong Kong aspired to the development of the 
Metropolitan Country’s standards of services, local officers should 
have the opportunity of seeing those for themselves on holiday. 

The Commission recommended something we had not asked for: 
education allowances and fares for the children of all local officers 
in boarding schools in Britain, on the same basis as for expatriate 
officers’ families. In my own case, with three children, the allowances 
I received were worth at least three times that requested by SNEOA, 
until after they all reached 18. 

Superscale or Directorate salaries were outside the ambit of the 
Senior Civil Service Council. The Government then announced that, 
in future, Directorate salaries would be kept under review by a 
Standing Committee. The recommendations of the Standing Committee 
would not be subject to consultations with the staff unions. SNEOA was 
thus precluded from making submissions to the Standing Committee. 

I decided on a fresh line of attack. I prepared a petition to the 
Governor from serving local directorate officers, including our Judiciary 
counterparts, requesting him to ask the Standing Committee to advise 
on whether leave and passages for us should be on a par with our 
expatriate colleagues, such benefits being part of the pay for the job. 
There were some forty-five of us then, not a few serving in New 
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Kowloon and beyond. Everyone signed that petition, with Dr P.H. 
Teng, the Director of Medical and Health Services, and a Member 
of the Executive Council, heading the list. I then sent the petition 
to the Governor. As the first signatory, P.H. received a one line 
reply signed by the Establishment Officer which read something like 
‘I am directed to acknowledge receipt of your petition.’ Nothing 
more followed, either in that letter or separately. 

Some months later, the appointment of the Standing Committee 
was announced, and I tried again. I modified the old petition into 
a memorandum to the Standing Committee, updated its contents, 
and then put the revised paper to all concerned for signature. By 
that time, there were fifty-seven of us. Again, everybody signed, and 
again, there was no response. 

In 1975, the Government directed all Secretaries and Heads of 
Departments to take annual leave. Expatriates were given 45 days 
a year, and passages, with the right to a further 5 days of casual 
leave within Hong Kong and the Region. Locals were left with their 
leave earnings of two or three days per month, and the right to stay 
at home. 

In 1981, the right to take annual leave was extended to all direc- 
torate officers, but passages for locals were only provided every sec- 
ond year, and their leave earning rates remained as hitherto. As 
Secretary for Social Services at that time, with four out of five of 
the supporting directorate officers in my Branch being on local terms, 
and the departmental directorate officers in the major departments 
reporting to me being overwhelmingly local officers, I made a fur- 
ther submission to the Standing Committee on Directorate Salaries 
and Conditions of Service, on behalf of us all. I argued that annual 
leave needed annual passages, with the existing passage to London 
being interspaced with one to Singapore, our closest regional com- 
petitor, in alternate years; and with leave provision at 6 weeks each 
year, on the basis of outside comparison, citing examples. That was 
the last formal bid for equality of treatment I can recall making, but 
to no avail. 

It was not until April 1985, after the Sino-British Joint Declaration, 
that local directorate officers attained parity with their expatriate 
counterparts, in respect of annual leave rates and passages.* I suspect 


t The Sino-British Joint Declaration is the term normally used to refer to the 
agreements between the PRC and the UK, initialled on 24 September and signed 
on 19 December 1984, on the Future of Hong Kong. See p. xi, Note 1. 
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that by then, the Hong Kong Government’s motivating factor was 
the retention of local directorate staff in the run-up to 1997. Passage 
rights at senior professional level, and below, were still denied. 
Although it had nothing to do with me, I believe my wife struck 
the vital blow in the cause of equal pay for women. Around 1979/80, 
she was appointed a member of the Standing Commission on Civil 
Service Salaries and Conditions of Service, in her own right as a 
private sector person.” Among the important issues referred to the 
Standing Commission was the question of equal pay for women. For 
a good ten years up to that time, only women doctors enjoyed equal 
pay with male doctors—and only because the British Medical Asso- 
ciation refused to carry advertisements, inserted by the Hong Kong 
Government, with differential rates of pay for men and women doc- 
tors. It was said that a draft report put before the Standing Com- 
mission included a ‘unanimous conclusion’ that the time was not yet 
ripe for equal pay for women, or words to that effect. According to 
outside sources, that provoked my wife to say to the Chairman that 
she would be obliged to submit a minority report. That, allegedly, 
led to an eventual finding in favour of equal pay, and other condi- 
tions, for all men and women in the Civil Service. I stress that this is 
hearsay, but years later, on the eve of my final retirement, a group of 
local women colleagues adopted the two of us as their ‘god-parents’— 
not in a baptismal sense, but as an expression of affection and esteem. 
I first served as a member on the Selection Board for Administrative 
Officers in 1966, when fresh graduates like Michael Suen and Haider 
Barma were recruited. They had distinguished careers: the former 
is currently Secretary for Constitutional Affairs, while the latter is 
Chairman of the Public Service Commission. I served again in 1968, 
on an in-service trawl, necessitated by the need to get the numbers 
to staff the new City District Offices. That exercise discovered much 
hidden talent, some of star quality like Jiji Barma, Tony Eason and 
Gordon Siu. Then there were a number of boards to assess indi- 
viduals, who for one good reason or another, had missed the pre- 
vious Selection Board, like Donald Tsang, who was later appointed 
as Financial Secretary, and then Chief Secretary for Administration. 


° My wife graduated from HKU in 1950, and was called to the Bar at Gray’s 
Inn in 1954. On returning to HK, she joined the Hong Kong & Yaumati Ferry 
Co Ltd as Company Secretary and, eventually, went on to be General Manager, 
and a Director. From 1972 to 1986 she served on the Urban Council as an appointed 
member. She also served on a number of public committees. She was awarded the 
OBE in 1986. 
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In the autumn of 1968, the Establishment Branch planned a new 
advertising campaign aimed at students graduating in 1969. The 
launch was to be at a meeting with students at the University of 
Hong Kong, and I was asked to be a member of the Panel, in my 
capacity as a graduate and serving AO. I was to accompany mem- 
bers of the Branch. It was made clear to me I was merely to intro- 
duce myself as an old boy, and the Establishment Branch officers 
on the Panel would then field all the questions. I was to be seen, 
but not heard! 

At the HKU meeting with the students, it was not long before a 
young man asked our Panel a simple question (for any Hong Kong 
person) for which my two British colleagues’ Colonial experience 
elsewhere had not prepared them. The young man said that he and 
some of his friends were very interested in joining the AO Service, 
but they were Chinese and not British Subjects (a stated require- 
ment), and did not have birth certificates to prove their Hong Kong 
birth. Was he eligible to apply? I could see my companions were 
floundering, so I got up to say that as I saw it, the absence of a 
birth certificate should not be a problem. Having completed their 
schooling in Hong Kong, followed by three years at HKU, they 
were clearly eligible to apply for British Naturalisation, which needed 
only five years’ residence in Hong Kong. I said that as an alumnus, 
my strong advice to them was to apply first, and let the details be 
sorted out later. 

About a fortnight earlier, the Warden of Ricci Hall, invited me 
and some other former residents to their High Table dinner. There 
I met two impressive young men, Jack So and Michael Sze, who 
struck me as obvious AO material. They had not been focusing on 
an AO career, which I attempted to put right. One of them was 
born in Hong Kong just before the Japanese surrender, and did not 
have a birth certificate; the other was two years old when his par- 
ents brought him to Hong Kong as a refugee. In that private con- 
versation, I tried to convince the two of them that if the Board 
found them suitable for appointment, I would be surprised if a quick 
route could not be found to get them naturalised. I think a check 
of their Staff List entries would show they were first appointed as 
Executive Officers in June or July, 1969, and as Administrative 
Officers three months later. Jack So came to prominence in the mid 
1980’s as Executive Director of HKTDC, and later as Chairman 
and Chief Executive of the MTRC. Michael Sze was a brilliant 
officer who attained Secretary rank, and became an appointed official 
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member of the Executive Council. He elected to retire from the civil 
service to succeed Jack So at the TDC. 

I was asked to chair the 1974 Selection Board. I was told by the 
Secretary for the Civil Service, Alan Scott, that the previous year’s 
Board initially recommended only three candidates for appointment, 
and he had to ask them to reconsider their conclusion to bring the 
total to ten. He hoped my Board could find twelve good candidates, 
plus a reserve list of eight to ten. With the whole of graduating 
classes applying each time there was AO recruitment, I could not 
accept that the talent was not there. The question to me was how the 
right people got turned away. I believed there was a well-established 
tendency for Selection Boards to look for replicas of themselves 
among the candidates coming before them for selection. That time 
round, I was certain that would not be a problem; my Board of three 
comprised Jimmy Sweetman, a fluent Cantonese speaker, Michael 
Suen and myself. I was determined to encourage candidates to answer 
in Cantonese, if they so preferred, or if I thought that, in any par- 
ticular case, the candidate’s spoken English was preventing him from 
expressing himself adequately. Another possibility which crossed my 
mind was that the preliminary hurdle, the examination process, was 
weeding out some good material. When all was said and done, no 
one we selected could be appointed if he or she did not graduate 
with a good honours degree. 

When the short list was presented to me, I shocked the Senior 
Examination Officer, who had conducted the exercise, by asking to 
see the list of those who had failed, with a breakdown of their exam- 
ination marks. There was some initial resistance, as my request was 
unusual, but, I knew, not unprecedented; I had seen it in another 
exercise in the Commerce and Industry Department when Terence 
Sorby, the Director and a former Establishment Officer, had done 
just that. I had my way. The tests were conducted in two parts: 
essay and précis writing, and an intelligence test. Among those who 
failed, six had scored top marks for intelligence. I then asked to see 
the written papers of those six. Their English could, of course, be 
improved, but I had read worse English on working files. I decided 
to take a chance and included them for final interview. 

After all the interviews my Board had no difficulty in drawing up 
our two lists—and we had, unanimously, included one of the six in 
each of the two lists. In the end, the only shocks my Board received 
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were the elimination of two candidates from our first list: a serving 
expatriate Police officer was charged in the Courts on a criminal 
offence, and a local candidate was damned by his own referee! I 
am happy to note that within 20 years three of those selected by 
my Board attained Secretary level posts, with another two one step 
below, while another two very promising officers, who were among 
the first to be promoted to Staff Grade, had joined the private sector. 

There is one further point regarding the 1974 Selection Board 
which I feel should be mentioned. When Alan Scott spoke to me 
about that Board, he also said we should feel free to recommend 
candidates for entry at Senior Administrative Officer (SAO) level— 
adding he had been impressed by one candidate in his dealings with 
the AECS, and had encouraged him to apply for appointment as 
SAO. We duly interviewed this candidate, after having seen all the 
others. We were not convinced he was suitable for transfer to the 
AO Service, but I had a problem in that I had had arguments with 
him on SNEOA/AESC business. I felt I had to lean over backwards 
not to stand in the way of his advancement, and persuaded my 
Board to accept Scott’s view of his suitability. But we could not 
accept that he alone was worthy of SAO appointment. We went 
through our list of candidates again, and decided on a second SAO 
recommendation: a mature expatriate graduate who had earned con- 
sistent Outstanding Confidential Annual Reports, at Senior Executive 
level, from two respected AO Heads of Department. 


Activities Outside the Civil Service 


Of course, I tried to maintain a normal life outside my civil service 
confines. Even before my admission to the University of Hong Kong, 
I had joined the Kowloon Cricket Club to pursue my sporting inter- 
ests. I had just been elected to membership when my University 
entrance came through, and I had to request the Club to put my 
membership in abeyance until my graduation, because as an under- 
graduate I could not afford the monthly subscription. The Committee 
graciously agreéd to my request. As my graduation was immediately 
followed by training in Britain, it was seven and a half years later 
before I reclaimed my KCC membership. I enjoyed my cricket, ten- 
nis and other activities, as well as the companionship of the other 
members. I remain an absent Life Member today. 
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HKU did not have a swimming pool in my time there. To train 
for competitive swimming, I joined the Victoria Recreation Club, 
then located in Central, right next to the Royal Naval Dockyard. 
The membership there was totally different from the KCC, but being 
largely local Portuguese, many of whom were with me at St Joseph’s 
College, we got on well. Naturally, I joined the Hong Kong University 
Alumni Association immediately on graduation, and never ceased to 
be involved with it, however remotely. 

In 1949, the Hong Kong Volunteers were reformed, under a new 
name, The Hong Kong Defence Force. My father had been a mem- 
ber in his youth, and my eldest brother had been killed wearing its 
uniform in 1941. There could be no question of my not volunteer- 
ing. Our Vice-Chancellor, Sir Lindsay Ride, was also the Commandant 
of the Defence Force. Through his efforts, we formed the University 
Platoon, manning Bren Gun Carriers. Six of us, who had driving 
licences, further volunteered to give up six weeks of our 1949 sum- 
mer vacation to learn to handle those tracked vehicles in the New 
Territories. We had not even been inducted into the Force, but were 
each issued two pairs of khaki overalls, boots, a web belt, a water 
bottle, a knapsack and a beret without any badge. Not only were 
we not paid, we had to bring our own sandwiches for lunch. We 
were only provided with transport. 

When I returned from Britain in 1954, the platoon was not recog- 
nisable. The carriers had gone, and we had become the Medium 
Machine Gun Platoon. Not surprisingly, my fellow undergraduates 
had gone off in various directions. Conscription had also been intro- 
duced, and my new comrades came from all walks of life: includ- 
ing some whose principal annual income was their training pay, 
totalling under HK$3,000. While I eventually became Platoon 
Commander, I learned a great deal about life close to subsistence 
level from my men. Although I ceased to be an active Volunteer 
from 1962, I was privileged to enjoy their comradeship at occasional 
gatherings for the following 30 years or so. 

I participated in a number of voluntary organisations as well. My 
grandfather, HO Fook, and his elder brother, HO Tung, were 
Trustees for the Eurasian Community in receiving the grant of a 
parcel of land at Mount Davis, known as The Chiu Yuen Cemetery. 
Following the death of the surviving Trustee, Sir Robert HO Tung, 
in 1955, a trust company was formed to carry on the Trust and 
manage the Cemetery. I became a member, and for some thirty 
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years until my retirement in 1991, I served on its Committee—with 
the approval of the Government. 

Then there was The Welfare League, a small Eurasian charity. 
In 1962, I was co-opted on to the Committee, and permitted by the 
Government to serve thereon. I soon found myself its Secretary. As 
a small charity, the League had survived because it had no over- 
heads. All the work was done by the Secretary and the Treasurer. 
As Secretary, I was its case-worker, hospital visitor and general fac- 
totum. In that capacity, my education into the facts of life in Hong 
Kong continued. 

I remember a beneficiary of the League, a teacher, who had got 
into the drug habit. He was married with three young children. They 
lived in a squatter area in the Kowloon foothills. We succeeded in 
persuading him to receive detoxification treatment, and I would visit 
the family at their hut, from time to time after office hours, to pay 
their grant and to see how they were coping. Living in those con- 
ditions was no picnic. 

Then there was a case that cropped up while I was working in 
Fisheries, in Kowloon. It was brought up by the Almoner (Medical 
Social Worker) of the Kowloon Hospital, on behalf of a terminal 
cancer patient. That patient said she had been abandoned by her 
husband, an Englishman, who had been working at the Airport; he 
had a motorbike. That was all she could tell us. She realised her 
end was near, and was concerned about her two infant children: a 
girl aged 8 and a boy aged 5. She had their birth certificates, show- 
ing their father’s name. The Hospital had tried to locate the errant 
partner and father, without success: he had probably moved on some 
time ago. 

I learnt that the children’s maternal grandmother, who was in her 
70’s, would gladly help if support was forthcoming. In those days, 
the only relief available from Social Welfare was in the form of dry 
rations: public assistance in cash only became payable from the 
1970’s. The children were temporarily staying with the old lady’s 
son, who was employed as an unskilled worker and was living with 
his large family in a single resettlement room. When I visited the 
family, they seemed a happy group, but I could not imagine how 
they could all bed down at night. The grandmother was sharing a 
separate room at another estate, where the other person concerned 
was in resident domestic service elsewhere. It was thought that by 
offering more rent to the other party, the two grandchildren could 
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live there. I gave the old lady the necessary, and she succeeded. The 
League backed my action, and we paid a monthly grant for the 
grandmother to bring up her two grandchildren. The real piece of 
good fortune was that the grandmother lived into her 90’s. With the 
League’s grant which I paid to her monthly, she brought up the 
orphans. She lived to see the girl gain employment, followed by mar- 
riage; the lad also found work after schooling. These young people 
continued to visit me at home each Chinese New Year while I was 
in Hong Kong. 

There was a further case involving a retired teacher, who eschewed 
all his acquaintances in Hong Kong. He suffered a stroke and was 
admitted to the Tung Wah Eastern Hospital. His presence there 
somehow came to notice, and I visited him to see if help was needed, 
or possible. At first he said he was an American citizen, with a 
nephew living in Guam. He wanted to join him there. I passed his 
message to the US Consulate. They sent someone to check him out, 
but could not help. He then said he was Australian. Again, I passed 
his message to the Australian Commission, but with the same result. 
Whilst the Australian response was awaited, Bishop Hall of the 
Anglican diocese of Hong Kong, wrote to me demanding action by 
the League. I replied that the League would help in appropriate 
cases, where assistance from us was sought: it was not our role to 
undermine the man’s claim to be an unblemished White Australian 
by tarring him with the League’s Eurasian brush! In the event, there 
was little that could be done for the man, except to try to make 
him as comfortable as possible until the inevitable end. 

I had only met Bishop Hall once: when I accompanied the Marsh- 
Sampson Commission during their call on him. Some time after the 
above incident, I received an invitation from him for me to join the 
Committee of the Diocesan Boys’ School (DBS)—although I was not 
an Anglican nor an Old Boy, but my eldest son was a pupil in the 
school. I accepted when permission was granted for me to do so. 

At that time, the Diocesan Preparatory School (DPS) at Christ 
Church, Kowloon Tong, was a small private school with only four 
classes. Its boys fed directly into DBS, on a historic class structure 
applicable to most Grant Schools, dating back to the days before 
my own entry to school. The Education Department wanted the 
DBS to rid itself of its two primary classes, as most, if not all, other 
secondary schools had done. It was also sensible for DPS to be 
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rebuilt as a standard aided primary school with twelve classrooms. 
Land was available at the old site. Christ Church was keen for that 
redevelopment to dovetail with the building of a further school for 
handicapped children, separate from DPS, but with a common-user 
Church Hall. 

The DPS Council was reconstituted with half the members com- 
ing from the DBS Committee, and the remainder from Christ Church. 
I was part of the DBS contingent, and also became Treasurer of the 
DPS. It was my introduction, and only exposure to Church politics! 
I had to be constantly on guard to ensure that the Vicar secured no 
advantage for Christ Church in any sharing of the building costs. It 
all worked out in the end, without infringement of the Subsidy Code. 

Around 1965, I was asked to join a new group calling itself the 
Association for Mentally Handicapped Children. Jacqueline Bremridge, 
wife of the Head of Swires, was the moving spirit behind that ven- 
ture. All the support they could rally had come from the expatriate 
community. They keenly wished to widen their group to include 
local people, especially Cantonese speakers, who could visit the 
makeshift classes already being run in temporary premises. I was 
aware of one case of Down’s Syndrome in my extended family, and 
was relieved the new Association might, in time, be able to help 
people like her. I gladly joined in. The Association was in the process 
of becoming incorporated, and I offered my experience in respect 
of the need for Annual Returns, as with the Welfare League. 

With my move to Fisheries, in Kowloon, I periodically visited the 
group operating at St Andrew’s Church Hall, in Nathan Road. As 
its hours of operation spanned my normal lunch break, that was the 
usual time of my visits, especially as they would have gone home 
by 5 pm. My first unannounced visit created some excitement for 
the children, and a hyperactive boy soon climbed on to my back. I 
marvelled at the young teacher’s calm in handling the group of, at 
least, twenty children. 

Thanks to Jacquie Bremridge’s resolve, the Association was soon 
allocated a site for permanent premises, with residential facilities, at 
Tai Po, in the New Territories. Together with the Christ Church 
project, called Mary Rose School (built at the same time as the DPS 
redevelopment mentioned above), they marked the first steps towards 
much needed facilities for that group of unfortunate children. Without 
realising it at the time, that was a good introduction to my later 
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responsibility for development of the Rehabilitation Programme Plan.° 

In 1972, while I was a Deputy Director in the Commerce and 
Industry Department, I was invited to join the Friday Lunch ‘club’ 
which met once a month. It was supposed to comprise the leaders 
of the British and Chinese communities, in Government, academia, 
business, industry and the professions. I believe this institution was 
the brain-child of the late Sir Robert Kotewall,’ the Senior Unofficial 
Member of the Executive Council up to 1941, to provide a venue 
for the leaders of the two communities to meet periodically and 
informally. The Governor himself attended regularly, and member- 
ship balance was apparently in the hands of the Senior Unofficial, 
in consultation with the Chief Secretary. It was not for me to ques- 
tion why, but merely to accept the honour with humility. Of course, 
participants were individually billed for his or her share of the cost 
of each lunch. 

During Sir David Trench’s governorship I was appointed to the 
Court of the University of Hong Kong. I believe the then Vice- 
Chancellor, Dr Kenneth Robinson, had asked Sir David to nomi- 
nate a suitable civil servant. I was one of two names suggested. As 
the other person was not a graduate of HKU, I was chosen. Naturally, 
I was delighted as I had always supported the University’s institu- 
tions from the day of my graduation. 

At a Friday Lunch, during 1974/75, which Paul Tsui and Gerald 
Choa also attended, we discussed a vacancy on the University Council 
which had been notified to the Court. The incumbent whose term 
was coming to an end was a geriatric—at least, in my eyes. All three 
of us were graduates of the University, and members of the Court. 
At that time Gerald was Director of Medical and Health Services, 
Paul had already retired, while I was in Home Affairs. Thus none 
of us was involved with education policy or financial control. Gerald 
had been a Senior Lecturer in Medicine at the University, before 


5 The Rehabilitation Programme Plan is described in pp. 165-168. 

7? Sir Robert Kotewall, a Chinese scholar of Parsee Chinese descent had risen 
in the government service in the early years of the 20th century to become Chief 
Clerk. He resigned to go into business in 1916. He was appointed to the Legislative 
Council in 1923, following the resignation of HO Fook, my grandfather. He was 
later appointed to the Executive Council. Because he was the most senior local 
leader, the Japanese leaned on him to do their bidding during the Occupation. He 
retired from public life after the end of WWII, and died in 1949. 
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joining the Government Service as a Consultant. I put it to him that 
if he was prepared to stand, Paul and I could propose and second 
him. Gerald predicted trouble, as he felt he was not popular in cer- 
tain quarters, but was prepared to try. To my amazement, after the 
nomination paper was lodged, Mike Clinton, who had become Deputy 
Chief Secretary, wrote to all three of us to desist, as we were civil 
servants! I protested that as a graduate I had a duty to do what I 
thought was best for my Alma Mater. I do not know whether Gerald 
then withdrew his name, but his candidature was never notified by 
the University, and eventually, the serving geriatric was returned for 
another term, unopposed! I had then put it down to interference on 
the part of the Secretary of the University and Polytechnic Grants 
Committee, who was new to Hong Kong. I only discovered from 
Rayson Huang’s autobiography that the Vice-Chancellor himself was 
the culprit!® I can only say I am disappointed in Rayson seeing 
‘conflict of interest’ from an act by three of the University’s gradu- 
ates, under the election procedures of the Court. 


Home Affairs Department 


I now turn to the people in the wider community. My appoint- 
ment as Director of Home Affairs was my first at Head of Department 
level, and my third venture into the ‘Hearts and Minds’ field. My 
first posting into the Secretariat for Chinese Affairs in 1957, and the 
abortive transfer to the New Territories Administration in 1971, had 
lasted three months and two days, respectively. The standing depart- 
mental directive made clear my three areas of responsibility: the pro- 
vision of services on behalf of the Government, the explaining of 
Government policies to the public, and the conveying of public con- 
cerns back to the Government. 

My office was the Government’s Chinese Language Authority, pro- 
viding the Government with a translation service and an advisory 
service on Chinese matters. We were the home base for all Interpreters 
and Translators serving in various other Government departments. 
Another section handled the housekeeping for a number of Trust 


š Rayson Huang, A Lifetime in Academia: An Autobiography, Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
University Press, 2000. 
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Funds: they were mainly funds raised by public donations to com- 
memorate the work of departing Governors. The same section also 
looked after certain Boards and Committees that loomed large in 
the old days, but less so latterly—like the Chinese Temples Committee 
and the Permanent Chinese Cemeteries Board. Liaison with tradi- 
tional charities like the Tung Wah Group of Hospitals, the Po Leung 
Kuk and the Lok Sin Tong was the responsibility of another small 
unit. 

During that time, the City District Offices of the Department played 
an active role, at District level, in public campaigns, like ‘Fight 
Violent Crime’, and ‘Keep Hong Kong Clean’. The Public Enquiry 
Service, located with the CDOs, would also fall into the service cat- 
egory. The remaining two prongs would constitute “Two-way com- 
munications between the Government and the public’, and would 
be what the City District Officers Scheme was all about. Of course, 
liaison with the traditional bodies was for ‘two-way communications’ 
as well. 


Communications Between the Government and the People 


The need for the Government to take semi-formal soundings of 
the views of the Chinese Community appears to have been recog- 
nised from 1891, at least, on the reorganisation of the District Watch 
Committee, which was responsible for administration of the District 
Watch Fund. The Fund comprised donations and subscriptions from 
merchants and residents of the Chinese business district, plus a small 
Government grant, for upkeep of the District Watch Force, to assist 
the Police in the maintenance of law and order. My grandfather, 
HO Fook, served thereon from 1890 until his death in 1926. The 
obituary published in the Yellow Dragon, magazine of his old school, 
Queen’s College, following his death, described the District Watch 
Committee as the Chinese Executive Council—the body consulted 
by the Government on all matters affecting the Chinese Community. 

That channel notwithstanding, my grandfather resigned his seat 
on the Legislative Council in November 1921, in mid-term; he had 
been appointed for a six-year term from October 1917. I believe, 
on family hearsay, that Grandfather resigned because the Government 
rode roughshod over the views of the Chinese Community. That 
resignation was unprecedented, because no other continuing resident 
had ever resigned from the Council before him. I believe that the 
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offending Government actions which precipitated his reaction included 
the 1919 Cheung Chau (Residence) Bill, reserving the Peak of that 
small island for European occupation. He and the other Chinese 
member were in a minority of two in the vote on that Bill. The 
Committee appointed to consider the 1921 Stamp Duty Bill was 
another slap on the face; it did not have any Chinese representation 
thereon, although the bulk of the taxpayers affected were Chinese, and 
there was no Chinese translation of the Bill either. The 1921 Rents 
Restriction Bill, to which the two Chinese members, and the Chinese 
business community in general were opposed, was the last straw. 

Thus it would be apparent that having the mechanism for con- 
sultation would not be meaningful, if it were not used to attempt a 
meeting of minds. With an overwhelming majority of expatriates on 
the Legislative Council, the temptation to exercise that majority, 
when convenient, appeared to have been irresistible to the Colonial 
Administration of my grandfather’s era! After World War II, the 
District Watch Force was incorporated into the Secretariat for Chinese 
Affairs, and the Committee lapsed. 

When John McDouall became SCA in 1957, his vision was for 
the development of the Kai Fong Associations—the neighbourhood 
self-help groups that had been around for a long time—as the tra- 
ditional way of community building, and for their involvement in 
public affairs. One Kai Fong leader was duly appointed to the Legislative 
Council in the 1960’s. It would be worth recalling that when the 
catastrophic squatter area fire at Shek Kip Mei occurred at Christmas 
in 1953, making 58,000 people homeless, the Sham Shui Po Kai 
Fong rendered sterling service to the victims. Overall, the Kai Fongs 
might have marginally widened the spectrum of society in dialogue 
with the Government, but they were never a mass movement, and 
their membership could be something of a mixed bag as well. 


City District Officers’ Scheme 


The CDO scheme, brought about by experience of the turbulent 
events of 1966 and 1967, involved a much broader and deeper inter- 
face with the public, and needed a much greater investment in man- 
power and resources by the Government.’ An innovation introduced 


° The 1966 riots, referred to as the ‘Star Ferry Riots’, broke out in April 1966 
as a protest against a 5-cent increase in some fares, to create a one-class structure 
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just before my arrival in the Department was the Mutual Aid Com- 
mittee (MAC). 

The MAC was a voluntary and flexible social organisation, formed 
by the CDO, to help mobilise the community to keep Hong Kong 
clean, and to fight violent crime. Each MAC covered a specific unit, 
usually a multi-storey building, or a floor of a large public housing 
estate. The objective was to get residents to know each other, and 
to co-operate in looking after their building or floor, especially in 
regard to security and cleanliness. The MAC Scheme was not sanc- 
tioned by legislation, and the MAC had no power of enforcing the 
will of the majority on a reluctant member. Possibly because con- 
ditions in many high-rise buildings had reached such a low ebb, cou- 
pled with servicing by the CDO, the response was tremendous; MACs 
contributed significantly toward improvements in Hong Kong’s ver- 
tical streets, or villages, in the form of high-rise buildings. They also 
provided an extra avenue for the CDO to be in touch with the 
people. By the end of 1975, over 1,900 MACs had been formed, 
covering some one-third of the population of Hong Kong Island and 
Kowloon of 4.3 million. 

As regards the CDO Scheme itself, the Urban area was divided 
into ten Districts. This followed Police divisional boundaries, enabling 
District concerns to be pursued through a single Police Superintendent. 
There were four districts in Hong Kong Island, and six in Kowloon; 
each side of the harbour had a City District Commissioner in over- 
all charge. The CDOs themselves had varying backgrounds and pre- 
vious experience. A few were old-timers, permanent staff of the old 
SCA/SHA, accustomed to liaison work, principally with traditional 
organisations, including Kai Fongs which continued to be nurtured 
locally. The rest were Administrative Officers, equally divided between 
those who had had some experience in other Government posts, and 
the more recent recruits, some of whom had been teachers before 
joining. 

We had weekly meetings to discuss their problems. I would seek 
to visit them regularly, on their own turf, to give them encourage- 


for that service. A public enquiry resulted in the report Kowloon: Disturbances 
1966, Report of Commission of Enquiry. The 1967 riots were far more serious: 51 
people were killed, including ten police officers and 15 by bomb explosions. The 
riots were linked to the Cultural Revolution in China. These events led to a much 
greater involvement of Government in local affairs, including the CDO scheme and 
the development of district administrations. 
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ment. They were an enthusiastic group, whose good work kept prob- 
lems from bubbling over. Of course, the staffing arrangements were 
not ideal, for reasons common to the rest of the vastly expanding 
overall service. Against that, while departments generally welcomed 
CDO help in their ‘fire-fighting’, they were reluctant to involve them 
in their planning. The net result was that the full potential of the 
Scheme had by no means been realised in my time. 

One memorable incident was a directive from the Governor, con- 
veyed through Denis Bray, the Secretary for Home Affairs (SHA). 
Wanted: grass roots candidates for appointment to the Legislative Council! At 
that time all Legco members were appointed, together with a num- 
ber of nominated Heads of some larger departments. The Unofficials 
(ie. non-officials) were successful businessmen, bankers or profes- 
sionals, with a sprinkling of industrialists, head-teachers and figures 
involved in voluntary work. Over a dozen men and two women: all 
middle class, all able to speak English. Few would not agree it was 
time to vary the mix. The rational way of proceeding would be to 
select a few persons from the ‘grass roots’, try them out in some less 
prominent spheres, and then pick the most successful. That was not 
for Sir Murray MacLehose, as he then was. It had to be instant! 

The CDO, Kwun Tong, Michael Sze, thought that WONG Lam 
was a candidate worth considering. He was a mature person, a junior 
manager at the Kowloon Motor Bus Co, and was doing a good vol- 
untary job as Chairman of the Kwun Tong Sports Association. His 
relatively modest background, and little English, might just qualify 
him as being from the ‘grass roots’. On the pretext of a discussion 
group, my senior staff, a few CDOs, and the unheralded contenders 
from several districts, had tea in my office late one afternoon. We 
probably talked about combating crime, keeping Hong Kong clean 
and other relevant issues of the time. WONG Lam impressed us all 
with his measured tone and sensible approach. I put his name for- 
ward, and he was duly appointed an Unofficial Member of the 
Legislative Council. He was a great success, both on the Council in 
open session and at committee work. He quickly won the respect of 
all the other Members. 

Then there was the Mass Transit Railway going up the length of 
the Kowloon Peninsula, under Nathan Road, the busiest and most 
congested stretch of real estate anywhere. Imagine the cut-and- 
fill method of construction employed. Sheet piling was put down in 
sections, as close as five feet from shop fronts and entrances to 
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high-rise residential blocks. Behind the sheet piling a deep trench 
was dug—up to ninety feet down. The trench was then filled with 
slurry to prevent a cave-in, until concrete was poured in to displace 
the slurry. The CDOs had the task of selling all that to the shop- 
keepers and residents affected; and there were no demonstrations, 
much less, riots. It was amazing the only disaster was the under- 
mining of the foundations of one high-rise block of flats, as the line 
branched to the east along Boundary Street. The quick evacuation, 
and offer of compensation helped, but the CDOs had a job placat- 
ing the families involved. Later on, there was also a cave-in at 
Hennessy Road, in front of the Sailors’ and Soldiers’ Home; more 
dramatic, but fewer residents were involved. 

The 1975 visit of the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh involved 
Home Affairs Department in a big way. Apart from losing staff to 
the Visit Office for the duration, my department was involved in 
two major functions. The first was the Fisheries Pageant which my 
CDO staff, and former Fisheries colleagues, assisted the Aberdeen 
community in its planning. (See Plate 6). The second, and even more 
demanding, was a reception for over 2,000 residents, from all walks 
of life, at the Ocean Terminal. Security was not our responsibility, 
but everything else was. For days CDO offices were depleted of staff, 
but the public understood. The most worrying was the plan to con- 
duct the two Royals on an unmarked figure of eight circuit through 
the guests at the reception. Along that route were eight groups of 
up to ten persons to be presented to the Queen, and a similar num- 
ber of different people for presenting to the Duke. The two parties 
were to start from the centre of the eight, heading in opposite direc- 
tions, returning to the starting area and then doing the other loop, 
but without running into each other. 

Denis Bray ushered the Queen, and everything went according to 
plan there. I had to conduct Prince Philip around the course: it was 
like corralling a rogue elephant! He kept darting to one side and 
then the other. Fortunately, I was able present a lot more people to 
him than planned, without missing out any of the groups awaiting 
our appearance. So it ended well. 

I have mentioned the rationale for the CDO boundaries. On the 
Island, Central District was small in size and resident population. It 
was important in Police terms because it was the administrative and 
commercial nerve centre. As the resident community was also well 
established and stable, community-building work was less pressing 
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than in the newer areas. Wanchai was somewhat similar, though 
there had been much more residential redevelopment; being a larger 
area anyway, its resident population was also much larger. Western 
had two aspects. The part facing the harbour was the site of origi- 
nal settlement of Hong Kong, and could be considered an exten- 
sion of Central. Aberdeen and beyond was a new development area. 

I had also noticed that in the past, when not all CDO posts could 
be manned, doubling up at Central and Wanchai was not infre- 
quent. I had also done that during my time. In the meantime, I was 
seeing the District Commissioner, New Territories, use every ploy 
to get priority treatment for New Territories Districts, at the expense 
of the urban areas, on the grounds they were development areas. I 
decided I had to do something to stop that erosion affecting my own 
development areas. Apart from competing for available resources, 
community development in those new areas needed more attention 
from CDOs than the established parts of town. My plan was to 
establish the development area around Aberdeen, and the rural south 
of Hong Kong Island, as a separate entity: Southern District. At 
Fisheries, I became aware that the Marine Licensing Office at 
Aberdeen was moving. I got that building allocated to Home Affairs 
Department, ostensibly for use by our Aberdeen Sub-office. 

With everything in place for splitting Western to create the new 
District, and to merge the older parts together to form Central and 
Western District, I consulted the SHA on how we should notify the 
rest of the Government, and the public. Denis Bray was horrified by 
my proposed adjustment as it would upset the structure he had had 
a hand in establishing at the commencement of the CDO Scheme. 
He said I should have consulted him earlier, and even suggested 
that a reference to Executive Council might be necessary. Having 
been editor of the Annual Estimates for three years, I knew its stand- 
ing provisions. One was that Heads of Departments had authority 
to redeploy staff as required. I pointed to that provision: I was merely 
exercising my discretion. After Denis had pondered over the matter 
for a week or two, the Central and Western District, and Southern 
District re-alignment went ahead—and remains to the present. 

One of my directives was to represent the community’s concerns 
to the Government. Within two months of my assuming office, and 
soon after Denis became SHA, I wrote to him, under Secret cover, 
drawing attention to New Territories leases, applicable to New 
Kowloon as well, which all referred to the grant for 99 years from 
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1 July 1898 less three days. With the letter to the Secretary-General 
from HUANG Hua, China’s Permanent Representative at the UN 
in 1972, that China did not recognise all three of the treaties con- 
cerning Hong Kong, was it not time for the Government to do 
something about the NT Leases? There was silence for about six 
weeks, then a terse directive, under Top Secret heading, that I must 
not raise the issue again. Idiotically, I did not follow up on my ini- 
tial query in any way; not even to attempt to locate the road-block— 
whether it was the Political Adviser (the FCO man on secondment, 
but paid for by the Hong Kong taxpayer), the Chief Secretary, or 
the Governor. 


The Traditional Organisations 


On my first posting in 1957, John McDouall, the SCA, consid- 
ered liaison with Tung Wah and Po Leung Kuk important work, to 
which he gave some personal attention. Both organisations enjoyed 
wide community support, and in the case of Tung Wah especially, 
it commanded overseas Chinese recognition and support as well. 

Tung Wah and Po Leung Kuk were also big players on the social 
services scene. Services like hospitals and schools were wholly sub- 
vented by the Government. Services to the elderly, the handicapped, 
pre-school groups, and a shelter for unmarried mothers, among other 
useful works, were largely subvented. Nevertheless, the Directors 
raised huge amounts annually towards the start-up expenses of new 
projects and other costs. I believe the Chairman of Po Leung Kuk 
would expect to have to contribute, personally, HK$500,000 during 
his term. The Tung Wah chairman would need, at least, fifty per- 
cent more. An ordinary director would probably have to spend up 
to $100,000. With the financial outlay needed for service on the 
Tung Wah and Po Leung Kuk Boards being what they were, one 
could not rule out the possibility of dubious characters seeking to 
infiltrate those Boards to enhance their standing in the community. 
For that reason, the Advisory Boards of the two institutions vetted 
the candidates for election. 

For the directors’ personal efforts, and recognising the overall con- 
tributions made by the two institutions to the well-being of the com- 
munity, I tried to meet with each Board about once a month to 
hear their views, and to brief them on the Government’s plans. 
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Around the end of 1973, when the first moves towards lining up the 
candidates for election as Tung Wah Directors on 1 April 1974 were 
being made, the First Vice-Chairman, who would normally have been 
expected to take over, was being undermined. The out-going Chairman 
complained to the Senior of the Unofficial Members of the Executive 
and Legislative Councils (UMELCO), Sir Y.K. Kan, who was the 
leading light on the Tung Wah Advisory Board which would formally 
give the nod to the panel of names for election, that the account- 
ing by the First Vice-Chairman was unclear: & A + BB BB. Being 
an upright man of principle, and a firm supporter of Tung Wah’s 
traditions and standing in the Chinese community, Sir Y.K. accepted 
the out-going Chairman’s warning at face value. He then had a 
word with Denis Bray, the SHA. Without first asking me to look 
into the allegation and report back, the two of them declared the 
person concerned to be unacceptable for the Chairmanship, and 
immediately anointed the Second Vice-Chairman in his place. 

When I heard what had happened, I enquired what lay behind 
the charge of ‘unclear figures’. I discovered that a number (possibly 
all) of the serving directors had formed a syndicate to play the stock 
market. They had each put HK$100,000 into a kitty held by the 
First Vice-Chairman, a stockbroker, who acted for the syndicate. 
The allegation against him was that some of the purchases and sales 
prices were not the best indicated in the Stock Exchange Bulletins. 
Well, anyone who ever bought or sold shares on the Hong Kong 
Stock Exchange, or any other Stock Exchange, would know that one 
could not expect to buy at rock bottom and sell at the peak each 
and every time. That was also the year when the Hang Seng Index 
hit its then peak of 1,700 points, before slumping back to 350. My 
suspicion was that the serving Chairman was greedy for a second 
term, which was unprecedented, and which he failed to achieve. 

That was not all. Before his retirement, a previous SHA had 
recorded on file his doubts about the suitability of the Second Vice- 
Chairman for ultimate Chairmanship, and that efforts should be 
made to head him off beforehand. He had been bounced to the top 
instead! When I put all those points to Denis Bray, he merely shrugged 
his shoulders: the clock could not be turned back. The warning about 
the Second Vice-Chairman proved well founded, and a scandal con- 
cerning him appeared in the press during his term as Chairman. 

Restoring a person’s deprived opportunity being impossible, I felt 
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obliged to buttress the former First Vice-Chairman’s general stand- 
ing in the community. The Governor appointed him to the Permanent 
Chinese Cemeteries Board. Those various Committees under my 
management still had their uses! 


Permanent Chinese Cemeteries 


However, proper cemeteries for the Chinese community had been 
a long time in coming. Whereas the Colonial and Roman Catholic 
Cemeteries were established in the 1840's, and the Parsees (Zorastrians), 
Moslems and Jews were likewise separately provided for soon after, in 
contrast, Ordinance No. 12 of 1856 was enacted ‘to regulate Chinese 
burials, and to prevent certain nuisances’. To be fair, it appeared 
that the principal nuisances were the discharging of firecrackers, and 
the burning of joss and paper offerings, at graves. The well-off tended 
to take their departed loved ones back to their villages in China for 
proper burial. That option was not open to families who had made 
Hong Kong their home. Although the demand began to gather a 
head of steam from the 1890’s, it was not until 16 June 1913 that 
the leaders of the Chinese community received from the Government 
the grant of a piece of hillside at Aberdeen for development as a 
permanent cemetery. The costs were borne by the Chinese community, 
with families who had made contributions being allocated terraces 
for their own family burials. It was only then that the Permanent 
Chinese Cemetery came into being. A decade or so later, there was 
an even larger development by the Cemetery at Tsuen Wan on the 
same lines. 

The By-laws of the Cemetery prohibited the transfer of any bur- 
ial plots except through grant of probate. By the 1970’s, most of the 
lots had been used, but there was a demand by the wealthy for buri- 
als without the need for exhumation in seven years, which was the 
rule for Public Cemeteries run by the Urban Council. Inevitably, a 
black market developed. There were reports of sales of such lots, 
each costing as much as a three-bedroom flat! Given the clear pro- 
hibition against transfers in the By-laws, how were those black mar- 
ket deals organised? I asked the Secretary to the Board to bring to 
my notice any cases out of the ordinary. 

Before long, he brought to me a perpetual Power of Attorney to 
manage a particular burial plot, with provision for the named attor- 
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ney to appoint a successor, and so on, without end. That document 
had been prepared in Chinese by a leading firm of solicitors, whose 
principal was on UMELCO. The little law I knew told me a Power 
of Attorney lapsed on the death of the donor. Furthermore, I knew 
that banks would ask for such instruments registered with them to 
be renewed every five years or so, in case something had happened 
in the interval. Up until that time, at least, lawyers in Hong Kong 
also preferred to prepare documents in English, for ease of proving 
in Court. Even without legal advice, I was sure that perpetual Power 
of Attorney was a phoney, and instructed the Secretary to refuse to 
register it. 

In less than thirty minutes the lawyer concerned was in my office. 
He first argued that the concept of such a perpetual instrument was 
sound in law, and then started making implied threats. I emphasised 
that I was not a lawyer, but if I had not acted lawfully, he would 
be able to obtain a Court Order requiring me to do the right thing. 
The Tung Wah case I have mentioned, and other cases I had heard 
of, led me to the view that in dealings with UMELCO, it was best 
to be the one who was first in establishing the facts! I immediately 
briefed Sir Y.K., and also Denis Bray. There was no mishap that 
time. 

Relief measures were also on the way. Site difficulties at Chai 
Wan had delayed the completion of a new cemetery there by some 
years. Soon the new burial places came on stream. In line with 
Urban Council policy, the burial lots at Chai Wan were not granted 
permanently, but for ten years. Renewals for up to ten years at a 
time would be permitted. The family would thus be able to main- 
tain the grave for as long as they wanted to. 

In up-dating the Cemetery By-laws, a new clause was added to 
enable unwanted lots to be surrendered to the Board in favour of 
any charity. On the sale of such lots, at HK$100,000 each, the pro- 
ceeds would go to the nominated charity, less a small administra- 
tion charge by the Cemetery. Over seven million dollars accrued to 
Tung Wah under that new provision in a very short time. It was 
believed that those lots were surrendered by a speculator, or spec- 
ulators, who realised that their perpetual Attorney game was up, and 
who pragmatically turned their failed venture into philanthropic 
virtue! 
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Sir Robert Black Trust Fund 


In concluding my Home Affairs experiences, I should mention one 
case, arising from the Sir Robert Black Trust Fund, which caused 
me great personal difficulty. The main aim of the Fund was to pro- 
vide training for Hong Kong youth so that they could enrich their 
lives, and better serve the community. In considering the annual bids 
for grants, the Fund usually allocated something for overseas schol- 
arships. One young man had been allocated a grant for a university 
course in the United States, with the sole requirement that he returned 
to Hong Kong for employment after his training; otherwise, he or 
his guarantor, would be obliged to reimburse to the Fund the full 
amount of his grant. After successfully completing his training, the 
young man sought a year’s extension of time, without extra cost to 
the Fund, to obtain practical working experience in the United States. 
The Fund’s Board refused the request. 

The young man’s father, Martin Tso, then wrote to me appeal- 
ing against that decision, and explaining that the US working expe- 
rience was with the Head Office of his son’s prospective employer 
in Hong Kong, and could greatly enhance his future career. While 
my Department provided the backup for the Fund, I was not on its 
Board. But Martin was a special person: at least to me. 

He was a Volunteer in the defence of Hong Kong in 1941, serv- 
ing in the 5th Battery, Anti-Aircraft, and a comrade of my brother, 
Algernon, at Lyemun Fort. Their Battery had been surprised by the 
enemy on the night of 18 December 1941. An attempt to break out 
by a charge with fixed bayonets resulted in several being killed, a 
few got through, but the remaining 29, including Martin and my 
brother, were taken prisoner. The prisoners were then bayoneted. 
Martin was one of two survivors from that massacre. Somehow, the 
bayonets intended for the two only gave them glancing cuts with- 
out affecting their vital organs. Because it was dark, and they were 
bleeding profusely, they were left to die with their comrades. My 
brother was not so lucky. Long after the Japanese had moved on, 
the two who had clung to life separately managed to climb out from 
under the dead, and made their way to safety. In the War Crimes 
trials, they had given evidence against the murderers. 

My sisters and I met Martin Tso in the autumn of 1945 through 
the introduction of a good friend to my brother. He took us to the 
site of the massacre, where he related his experience to us, and re- 
lived his torment of some four years earlier. 
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I felt obliged to explain my predicament to the Board of the Fund, 
and said that in the event they felt able to reconsider their earlier 
decision, I would personally guarantee the Fund against any default 
by Martin Tso or his son. They agreed, and the younger Tso even- 
tually returned to Hong Kong, as promised, to begin a good career 
in the financial sector. 


Royal College of Defence Studies 


After enjoying my new environment for two years, I was nomi- 
nated for the 1976 Course at the Royal College of Defence Studies— 
a rare opportunity for a Hong Kong nominee as we were only 
offered a berth every few years. My Course comprised 76 students: 
40 from the UK and 36 from Overseas, including me. The British 
contingent was equally divided between the Royal Navy, including 
the Royal Marines, the Army, RAF and civilians. Of the civilians, 
about half were from Police Forces, two from FCO and the rest 
from the Ministry of Defence. Of the Overseas contingent 24 were 
Services personnel, and 12 civilians. Aside from me, they came from 
USA, Australia, New Zealand, Canada, India, Pakistan, France, 
Germany, Norway, the Netherlands, Greece, Turkey, Saudi Arabia, 
Jordan and Israel. The ideal of the Course was to develop lifelong 
friendships. Now 25 years on, I am still in touch with a dozen of 
the group. 

On a typical morning, we would gather for a lecture starting at 
10, and lasting about one hour. After a coffee break when one would 
have the chance of meeting the guest lecturer, another hour’s ques- 
tions would follow. Then, lunch. The afternoons were usually free 
for private reading. The quality of the speakers was fantastic, rang- 
ing from the likes of Henry Kissinger, to a former young activist 
like Peter Hain. David Wilson, then editing the China Quarterly, 
came to talk about China, so did HAN Suyin, at her apologist best. 
At Easter we visited installations around Britain, then NATO and 
Berlin. In August and September, there was a month-long visit to a 
range of places round the world. I got behind the Iron Curtain for 
the first time, and saw the unreal world of Romania, followed by 
Finland, Germany and France. It was a most exhilarating year. 

The year 1976 was the 50th Anniversary of the establishment of 
the Royal College of Defence Studies, originally named Imperial 
Defence College. There was a dinner to mark the occasion, to which 
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a number of prominent persons, including past students, had been 
invited. Sir David Trench, the previous Governor of Hong Kong, 
and a former student at the College, came up to London to attend 
that function. After the dinner, I offered to drive Sir David back to 
his hotel. He in turn asked me to have a chat at his hotel, over a 
night-cap. He had been a member of the Defence Force, like me, 
and had always been approachable, when he was Deputy Colonial 
Secretary and I was a junior in Finance Branch. Naturally, he had 
a continuing interest in Hong Kong, and I unburdened myself of 
my uncertainties of the future. 

I mentioned, in particular, my despondency in being passed over 
by Jeaffreson and Scott, who were many years younger than me. 
When they superseded me into Staff Grade A I had been holding 
a post at that level for nearly two years, and I was not accorded 
the customary interview to review my shortcomings. When I had 
the temerity to ask, I was told the promotion exercise was confined 
to officers holding Secretary posts, although their advancement was 
into a rank within the administrative structure. If that was not nepo- 
tism, then it smacked of blatant favouritism to a degree that was 
unprecedented in the history of the Hong Kong Administrative 
Service. Sir David sought to reassure me that I had a bright future, 
and that there were ‘horses for courses’. To that I could only think 
of being in a steeplechase, though not as a competitor, but as part 
of the course, trampled on and jumped over. 

I had reported at the appropriate time, as stipulated in Civil 
Service Regulations, the date I would be back in Hong Kong. There 


10 See pp. 47-48, Note 2 on Jeaffreson. Alan Scott entered the Fiji Civil Service 
in 1958 as an Administrative Officer Class IIB, and left in 1969, with compensa- 
tion, in the rank of AO Cl I, on localisation. In 1971 he was recruited afresh to 
the HK Service, entering as Senior Administrative Officer. With the McKinsey 
Reorganisation in 1973 (see pp. 110-111, Note 2), both Jeaffreson and Scott were 
posted into positions at the new level of Secretary: Deputy Financial Secretary and 
Secretary for the Civil Service, respectively. Jeaffreson had just been promoted to 
AO Staff Grade B2, Scott was in Staff Grade C. Scott was promoted to SGB2 in 
April 1974. In May 1974 the ranks of SGB1 & 2 were merged. They were then 
both promoted to SGA in August 1975, and finally to substantive Secretary in 
February 1977. (In the early 1980’s substantive ranks of SGB1 & B2 were re-insti- 
tuted.) Scott also served as Secretary for Housing, Secretary for Information, Secretary 
for Transport and Deputy Chief Secretary, in succession, before being appointed 
Governor of the Cayman Islands in 1987. He must be among the unlucky few 
Colonial Governors not to have been knighted but, following his retirement in 1992, 
his Governorship featured in a Sunday Times article. 
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was no reaction until the Friday before my departure, which I had 
booked for the following Wednesday. That evening Teddy Kidd, the 
Hong Kong Commissioner in London, telephoned to say that a 
telegram had been received instructing me to telephone Alan Scott, 
Secretary for the Civil Service, the following Monday. I could not 
contain my surprise: my telephone number was known to Hong 
Kong as well. He laughed, and said my reaction was shared by oth- 
ers who knew of the telegram. He added that Haddon-Cave, the 
Financial Secretary, was in his office when the telegram arrived, and 
said he expected me to go back to head one of the new depart- 
ments in the re-organised Commerce and Industry Group. I was not 
going to pay for the Hong Kong call from a phone booth, and 
arranged with the Commissioner to use the office phone when it 
opened at 8.30 am on Monday morning. 

At 4.45 pm Hong Kong time Scott had left his office, but had 
not arrived home. I could not hang around as I did not want to 
miss the 10 o’clock lecture. So I decided to return at lunchtime to 
try again. To my surprise, the message was that the Governor was 
proposing to appoint me as Secretary for Social Services, in April, 
in succession to F.K. Li, when he became Secretary for Home Affairs 
in the place of Denis Bray, who, in turn, was being posted to London. 
The Governor was informing Executive Council on Tuesday morn- 
ing, and wanted my reaction first. Of course I was delighted! 


CHAPTER SIX 


SOCIAL SERVICES (1977-1983) 


General Observations 


On completion of my Defence College Course, in London, in 
December 1976, I returned to duty at the Hong Kong Government 
Secretariat after just over eleven years since my last stint there. Two 
Colonial Secretaries had come and gone: Michael Gass and Hugh 
Norman-Walker.' I had one contact with the latter, while he was 
Acting Governor. I had never crossed Gass’s path at all, neither at 
work nor socially, although I was third in seniority among local 
Administrative Officers—after Paul Tsui and F.K. Li. Admittedly, 
his four years or so in Hong Kong covered the period of China’s 
Cultural Revolution, when he might have been pre-occupied within 
the Secretariat with security matters, while I was in Fisheries and 
External Commercial Relations. Nonetheless, so much for his being 
Head of the Administrative Service. 

Since 1973, Colonial Secretaries were no more, with Denys Roberts 
being appointed as Chief Secretary, and the Colonial Secretariat 
becoming the Government Secretariat. By 1976 the Secretariat had 
grown beyond description, as compared with 1965; it was no longer 
an institution speaking with one voice for the Administration. 


Policy on Donors’ Names 


The McKinsey re-organisation of the Secretariat had brought a 
Policy Secretary to each Branch. They were now liable do their 


' Michael Gass (later knighted) was Chief Secretary in the High Commission 
for the Western Pacific when he transferred to Hong Kong in 1965 as Colonial 
Secretary. He returned there in 1969 as High Commissioner. Sir Hugh Norman- 
Walker had been Governor of the Seychelles, when he was appointed as Colonial 
Secretary in 1969. 

2 The McKinsey Report, whose full title is The Machinery of Government: a New 
Framework for Expanding Serowes, was commissioned in 1972 from the management 
consultants, McKinsey and Co., by the HK Government and published in June 
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own thing, without regard to the possibility that other Branches could 
have had parallel concerns. I heard of a Government building being 
named after an individual, in return for his donation of no more 
than twenty percent of the estimated cost of construction. I could 
recall that while I was Clerk to the Finance Committee of the 
Legislative Council (LegCo), back in 1958-61, the Colonial Secretary 
of the day had assured its Members that no Government school 
would be named after an individual, unless half or more of the cost 
of the project was donated. 

That had arisen from a query by Members over the naming of 
a new primary school in the memory of a person, whose family had 
donated under 20 percent of the total cost of that project. The 
school, sponsored by the Kowloon Women’s Club, in common with 
most schools being built at that time, was paid for by a 50 percent 
grant, plus 30 percent interest-free loan, out of public funds, leav- 
ing 20 percent to be raised by the sponsors. The Finance Committee 
accepted that the Government should not interfere with sponsors’ 
right to name their own projects, to facilitate their fund raising. In 
return for that, the Colonial Secretary’s assurance was given, and 
agreed to. The feeling was that there was great prestige in having 
one’s name etched in a Government building, with the certainty it 
would be well maintained, and that such honour should not be given 
away cheaply. 

The Social Services Branch I was joining had policy responsibility 
for education, labour, medical and health, and social welfare fields. 
As we were likely to have to deal with the bulk of donation offers 
towards new projects, I made a note to have the old undertaking 
endorsed by the Executive Council (ExCo), for application through- 
out Government. That was done within a short time but special 
pleading came from the New Territories Administration, over the 
desire of the Heung Yee Kuk (the statutory body for representation 
of the indigenous inhabitants of the New Territories) to have new 
Government secondary schools built in Yuen Long, Taipo and South- 
ern District (on Lantau Island). The Kuk wanted its name associated 


1973. Its main recommendation, which was swiftly implemented, was for a major 
overhaul of central government organisation, including the creation of six Secretariat 
policy branches (Economic, Environment, Home Affairs, Housing, Security and 
Social Services) and two resource branches (Finance and Civil Service), each headed 
by a Branch Secretary at a new level of seniority. 
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with each such school, in return for their raising and contributing 
a somewhat lower percent of the building costs. I could see no objec- 
tion to that. 


Working Party on Rent Relief 


I first became Deputy to F.K. Li, Secretary for Social Services. 
He told me I was inheriting a Working Party on Rent Relief chaired 
by my predecessor. He was clearly worried over the implications. I 
had a shock when I looked into the drift of the discussions. The 
Working Party included the Deputy Director of Social Welfare (Jimmy 
Sweetman, who had instigated it), and Housing representatives from 
both the Branch and the Department. Ostensibly, the target area 
was the hardship cases of public housing tenants faced with an 
increased rent bill, but whose family incomes still exceeded public 
assistance levels. The discussions had drifted to private sector ten- 
ancies. I questioned the rationale of the exercise. If public assistance 
support levels were too low, the Working Party, as constituted, was 
not the right forum for its revision. If there was a problem with 
Housing Authority rents after any revision, the Housing Ordinance 
had specific provisions for remission in hardship cases. 

The housing people said they had never used that section. With 
rents calculated at not more than 15 percent of disposable family 
income, it could hardly be a surprise. So the game plan was to intro- 
duce a new rent relief covering all housing, with unquantifiable costs, 
by a back-door! Sweetman thought that would be just the measure 
to put in place, in the context of the high rents faced by many fam- 
ilies in unsubsidised housing. Of course, but the bill the public purse 
would have to meet and the priority such scheme might be accorded 
among other desirable improvements to social welfare services were 
not being addressed. I wound up that Working Party. 

I had understood that the policy aim of the Government was to 
achieve legislative provision and facilities comparable with the best 
among our close competitors in the Region, excluding Japan. To 
meet that aim, and to improve provisions generally, there was a 
massive welfare programme in the pipeline that I had to be mind- 
ful of to ensure its eventual funding. A public consultation exercise 
was in progress on The Further Development of Rehabilitation 
Services, published in October 1976. Then there were three further 
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Green Papers—on Services for the Elderly, on Improvements to 
Social Security, and on Personal Social Work Among Youth,—at 
fairly advanced stages of preparation.’ On top of that, there were 
ambitious plans for the expansion of education, and of medical and 
health services. All of that was within our ambit. It was not the time 
for open-ended, starry-eyed, schemes to be added on. 


Governor’s Committee and Supporting Departments 


In April 1977, I became Secretary for Social Services, but my 
substantive rank, Administrative Officer, Staff Grade B, was two 
ranks lower. All four of the Heads reporting to me were in sub- 
stantive ranks above mine; the Directors of Education and of Medical 
and Health Services were in posts graded at the same level as my 
own; the Director of Social Welfare and the Commissioner for Labour 
were at Staff Grade A level. In a status-conscious service, such a 
state of affairs did not make my task any easier. 

Meetings in Government House were a normal feature of life in 
the Hong Kong Service. For lesser mortals like me they were on an 
ad hoc basis. I believe there were also standing Friday morning meet- 
ings of the Governor, the Chief Secretary and the Financial Secretary, 
with others called in as necessary. In addition, MacLehose convened 
the Governor’s Committee (GC), chaired by him, which met weekly 
in the Government Secretariat. There were 28 members, comprising 
all the Secretaries (Chief Secretary and Financial Secretary included), 
Attorney General and selected Heads of Departments, including all 
four of my group. 

The GC was a MacLehose creation that did not survive his depar- 
ture. I do not know whether he consciously fashioned it like the 
Court of an ancient Chinese Emperor! Short of the kowtow (we only 
stood up on his entry), I could not but see similarities with popular 
local TV serials of ancient Imperial Court scenes. Individual officers 
reported their problems in turn round the table, and Big M (so 


3 A Green Paper is a discussion document on a major issue of policy likely to 
arouse public interest and generate debate. Such documents normally indicate the 
pros and cons of possible courses of action, and can indicate a preferred option. 
Following the discussion period, it is normal to produce a White Paper setting out 
the policy of the Government. 
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called because of his size, and the way his initials appeared on files) 
gave his instructions: shooting from the hip, as it were. Where a 
matter had been thoroughly considered that was fair enough. But 
applied to an evolving situation, the results could be disastrous. ‘That 
was what happened in the case of the Precious Blood Golden Jubilee 
School, which I will return to later. 


Briefing of Visitors 


The briefing of visitors on our Social Services was a regular activ- 
ity in my new post. One early instance I can recall is Margaret 
Thatcher’s first visit to China, via Hong Kong. She was then Leader 
of the Opposition, and I think it was during the Easter recess, in 
April/May 1977. On that occasion, the briefing took place in the 
Governor’s office, and several other Secretaries were involved. Our 
individual contributions had to be short. One of the developments 
Hong Kong could rightly be proud of was social mobility through 
education. This was in line with Chinese tradition and culture, and 
parents were eager for their children to be educated. Entry into our 
universities was by merit, and no student of ability was denied the 
opportunity of taking his, or her, place through any lack of means. 
The Students Finance Scheme was the enabling mechanism. While 
there was a small grant element towards fees, living expenses were 
met through the loan element. The repayment record after gradu- 
ation was excellent. That was one of the points the Iron Lady showed 
a keen interest in. 

Another occasion I remember clearly concerns James Callaghan, 
while he was Prime Minister. It was in the summer, and a tropical 
depression was forming in the vicinity. The PM’s programme was 
for a helicopter tour of the major developments in the New ‘Territories, 
before the meeting in Government House. However, soon after take- 
off from the airport, there was a sudden down draught as the heli- 
copter was in the gap beside Kowloon Peak. The pilot was forced 
to fly under the bridge that was part of the new Clearwater Bay 
Road. He sensibly went straight back to the airport for the PM to 
recover with a warm drink, after which the party proceeded to 
Government House by car. Any briefing we then gave the PM must 
have been pale stuff, compared with the real experience of the visit! 

Two Labour Members of Parliament I remember well were Alf 
Morris and Jack Ashley. They were very interested in, and helpful 
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in their comments on, our Rehabilitation Programme Plan. Alf Morris 
became the first Minister for the Disabled. Jack Ashley was Parlia- 
mentary Private Secretary to the Secretary of State, David Ennals, 
and I marvelled at his ability to discuss issues although he was deaf. 
I am glad to note they are still active Life Peers. 

Another group of MPs I remember briefing in my office after the 
1979 Election were St John Stevas and Chris Patten (Conservatives), lan 
Wigglesworth (Labour, later Liberal Democrat) and Roderick Mac- 
Farlin (Liberal). Apart from official briefings, and meeting UMELCO,* 
arrangements were also made for them to meet a cross-section of 
concerned people in various fields. This could be put down to efforts 
by the Governor to bring groups of backbench MPs to Hong Kong, 
at the expense of the Hong Kong taxpayer, to increase their aware- 
ness of Hong Kong and its problems. Apart from the few names 
I have mentioned, many more came on a cross-party basis to be 
informed of our problems, programmes and aims. One memento I 
have retained (with official permission) is a crystal goblet engraved 
with the House of Commons Portcullis, presented to me by Hugh 
Rossi (Conservative). 


Range of Responsibilities 


During the period of nearly six years when I had responsibility 
for the social services, my Branch had few dull moments. Aside from 
the work in progress already mentioned, we published a further two 
Green Papers on Education for public consultation. Those six Green 
Papers were developed into four White Papers setting out the Govern- 
ment’s policy on various aspects of the social services. There was a 
steady programme of labour legislation to meet the requirements of 
the International Labour Conventions; to upgrade health and safety 
standards in the workplace; and to provide improved holidays, benefits 
and redundancy safeguards for the workforce. All such labour legis- 
lation added to employers’ costs, and was subject to tripartite con- 
sultations through the Labour Advisory Board. There was a public 


* UMELCO in this context refers to the Members themselves. It also stands for 
the Office of the Unofficial Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils. 
This office was created in 1963 to provide secretarial services for those Members. 
The name was changed in 1986 to OMELCO, Office of the Members of the 
Executive and Legislative Councils. In practice, it remained the office of the non- 
civil service members of the two Councils. 
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consultation exercise on public holidays as well. Educational expan- 
sion, and continued external sniping at our labour scene, culminated 
in the provision of free and compulsory education to the age of 15. 
In this action-packed field, it is difficult to decide where to start. 

Before starting, I must first acknowledge that the development of 
proposals by the Branch was largely dependent upon Principal Assistant 
Secretaries, graded at Staff Grade C, who headed the various divi- 
sions. I was extremely fortunate to have had Anson Chan, followed 
by Dominic Wong, covering Social Welfare and Labour; with Christine 
Chow looking after Medical and Health; with Nigel Shipman, ini- 
tially a secondee from Whitehall, on Education; and originally with 
Gordon Siu, followed briefly by Hugh Boyle (but he started work 
on the Rehabilitation Programme Plan), and thereafter by Ian Strachan, 
on Rehabilitation. The same is true of my deputies: John Chambers, 
Geoff Barnes and Michael Leung, in succession. I could not have 
asked for a better team. 


Employment and Manpower 


I will start with the Holidays Review that occurred about halfway 
through this period, but could impact on everyone. Hong Kong’s 
public holiday structure was in two parts. The General Holidays 
were Sundays and the Bank Holidays. There were no legislative sanc- 
tions against non-compliance, but they were generally observed by 
the Government, the major banks, the schools and the Western- 
orientated commercial sector. There were 17 such public holidays, 
excluding Sundays. Industrial Holidays, on the other hand, were 
enforced on industrial undertakings by the Labour Department. At 
that time, there were 10 such Industrial Holidays, plus one Rest Day 
per week—which need not be on Sunday. In addition, a mandatory 
10 days’ annual leave had recently been added. Compared with most 
developed countries, 17 public holidays a year was rather a lot, 
though they were working a five-day week. Some local firms had 
gone over to five-day working as well, and the Civil Service had 


5 Anson Chan subsequently rose to become the first local Chief Secretary in 
1992, a post she retained through the handover period and the initial years of the 
resumption of sovereignty by China, until retirement in 2002. 
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started working ten-and-a-half-day fortnights. Our colleagues in the 
Labour Department, supported by Dominic Wong, thought it would 
be sensible for a move toward convergence between the two holi- 
day structures. I accepted that. 

There were no surprises arising from the public consultation we 
launched. Everybody who responded favoured 17 public/industrial 
holidays for all, and no one suggested a figure lower than 17 days 
for general application. After the steady stream of additional health, 
safety and staff benefits placed on industrial undertakings, I would 
have been mad to attempt to increase Industrial Holidays to 17 days 
a year in one go. I decided on an increase of one day. For the gen- 
eral public holidays, I thought it would make sense to group the 
public holidays into long weekends, where possible. I would have 
liked to mark the Mid-Autumn (Moon) Festival, which was cele- 
brated by all, as a public holiday, instead of having it on the day 
following. The difference between the two modes was a family hav- 
ing a holiday to prepare for the festivities and to enjoy the full moon, 
as against a day of rest after the festivities. 

The members who had brought about the existing provision were, 
however, still on ExCo! The next best thing would be to change the 
practice of having that public holiday moved to the next day, if the 
normal date fell on a Sunday. I had it moved backwards to Mid- 
Autumn Festival Day. The same change was adopted for Christmas 
Eve, New Year’s Eve and Chinese New Year’s Eve, if a holiday 
should fall on a Sunday. Those latter changes were made, on the 
proposal of Unofficial Members, when the matter was considered in 
ExCo. Nothing earth shattering, but the package got through with 
a minimum of rancour. Thereafter, if Hong Kong were to change 
to a five-day week, the net number of public holidays would go 
down to 14 days automatically. A future aim of 14 Industrial Holidays 
a year appeared to me to be more attainable at, or nearer, that stage. 


Maternity Leave 


Dominic Wong had earlier led a mission to six countries in the 
Region—Thailand, Malaysia, Singapore, Indonesia, Philippines and 
South Korea—to examine labour and social welfare provisions. This 
comparative study indicated that, overall, Hong Kong was ahead in 
all areas, except for maternity leave with pay. This eventually led 
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to the introduction of this benefit under labour legislation, as part 
of the programme of improvements mentioned above. 


Vocational Training Council 


Arising from a recommendation of the Committee on Diversification, 
under the chairmanship of Philip Haddon-Cave, the Financial 
Secretary, that there should be greater integration between Technical 
Education and Vocational Training, I set in motion the drafting of 
legislation to establish the Vocational Training Council (VTC). The 
object of the VTC was to train the operatives, craftsmen, technicians 
and technologists required to maintain and improve Hong Kong’s 
industry, commerce and services. The VTC was also to subsume the 
role of the advisory Hong Kong Training Council, established in 
1973, to oversee the development of a comprehensive system of man- 
power training. At the same time, a scheme was worked out for the 
integration of the Technical Education Division of the Education 
Department, and the Industrial Training and Apprenticeship Divisions 
of the Labour Department, into a new and independent Technical 
Education and Industrial Training Department, which would become 
the operational arm of the VTC. The Technical Institutes set up by the 
Education Department, and the industrial training complexes of the 
Labour Department were all to be brought under the umbrella of 
the VTC. The Technical Institutes were also developing courses to 
complement those offered by the Polytechnic, so that students could 
progress further in their training without any repetition. Some Poly- 
technic courses were transferred to those Institutes altogether. It was 
all fascinating stuff. Unfortunately, the Bill to establish the VTG was 
not enacted until 1982, by which time this area had ceased to be 
my responsibility. 


Social Welfare 


In 1977, the mainstay of our Social Security System sought to 
provide assistance to those in need under three categories. First there 
was the Public Assistance Scheme which ensured that family incomes 
did not fall below a certain level: cash grants were given to sustain 
family incomes up to that level. Hong Kong was then the only ter- 
ritory in our Region, excluding Japan, which had any such provi- 
sion. Then there were the Special Needs Allowances, again payable 
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in cash, to those who were incapacitated by disability or age, to 
facilitate their remaining within the community. These Special Needs 
Allowances were not means-tested. Finally, there were the services 
provided to specified groups like the elderly, child care centres, half- 
way houses for the mentally ill and refuges in certain situations, like 
homes for unmarried mothers. Those services were mainly provided 
through aided bodies. 

Aside from the above general public benefits administered by the 
Social Welfare Department, there was a further accident compen- 
sation group that Department also facilitated. This included, first, 
the Criminal and Law Enforcement Compensation Schemes, to assist 
victims of crimes of violence, and those who were injured through 
the action of law enforcement officers in the execution of their duties, 
respectively. Those ex gratia payments were assessed by independent 
Boards chaired by a lawyer, appointed by me, in the name of the 
Governor. Then, there was a Traffic Accident Victims Assistance 
Scheme to provide speedy cash assistance to traffic accident victims, 
or their dependants, without regard to their means, or fault in the 
cause of the accident. However, beneficiaries who subsequently recov- 
ered damages for their injuries were required to reimburse the Scheme 
up to the amount they had received from it. 

Finally, it could be said that emergency relief had always been 
provided by the spontaneous response of charitable and Kai Fong 
groups, and the Government, to victims of natural disasters and 
calamities. Such relief generally comprised hot meals, dry rations, 
blankets, clothing and cash, as might be available. After a disastrous 
typhoon in 1960, an appeal was made for donations to assist the 
victims, to which both the public and the Government responded. 

At that time, the Government launched a continuing Community 
Relief Fund to help victims of disasters and calamities, as and when 
they arose. The aim was to nurture the spontaneity of the commu- 
nity to particular incidents, and blend it with a framework for the 
administration of any remaining balances, and for receiving public 
donations and Government grants in the future. Later, to avoid con- 
fusion with the Community Chest that was being created around 
the same time to co-ordinate fund-raising by charitable groups, that 
relief fund was re-named the Emergency Relief Fund. 

Inevitably, the formalisation of machinery for handling emergency 
cases, resulted in the bulk of the resources needed coming from gen- 
eral revenue, and less from public donations. But the continuing 
Fund delivered aid quickly, when most needed; it provided injury, 
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burial, death and rebuilding or repair grants (or loans) to victims of 
all fires and natural disasters. The compensation rates determined 
by the Fund’s Committee, appointed by the Governor, also became 
guidelines for other Compensation Boards, and thus contributed to 
public funds being disbursed consistently and openly. 

A review of our social security provisions was being undertaken 
by Strachan Heppell of the UK Department of Health and Social 
Security, who had helped set up our existing Public Assistance and 
Special Needs payment schemes in the first place. After about five 
years’ operation, it was felt that a review was timely, and sensible 
improvements introduced. This was an excellent example of techni- 
cal assistance provided by UK experts to help Hong Kong develop 
its own schemes. 

Aside from technical improvements of a minor nature, and a sup- 
plement for long-term cases, Heppell proposed two interesting inno- 
vations. One was a scheme of ‘disregards’, whereby people on public 
assistance could be weaned from total dependency: earnings of wid- 
ows, etc., would not be automatically deducted in full from their 
public assistance payments, but in graduated steps. The other was 
for a non-means-tested Chronic Illness allowance to be added to the 
Disability and Age Allowances already in payment. However, no 
objective criteria were suggested for determining eligibility for the new 
allowance, and it was difficult to draw up any definitive guidelines. 

I expressed my worries over implementing any Chronic Illness 
benefit to the Governor: it appeared to me to be a charter for hypo- 
chondriacs and malingerers to indulge themselves on the public purse! 
Though he initially doubted that Hong Kong Chinese could so 
demean themselves, MacLehose agreed to the substitution of two 
means-tested supplements instead. These were the Age Supplement 
for those over 60, but not yet eligible for the Age Allowance, and 
the Disability Supplement for those who suffered permanent disability 
assessed at 50 percent or over, but below 100 percent: both adding 
to the payment for those on public assistance. The rest of the Heppell 
proposals were adopted. 

Heppell also proposed an ingenious Contributory Sickness Injury 
and Death Benefits Scheme, which would provide for up to one 
month’s sickness benefit, after an employee’s 36 days paid sick leave, 
and a lump sum for the family of one dying before 60, based on 
contributions and level of earnings. Provided the Government met 
the cost of administration, he considered the scheme would be self- 
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financing. The trick was that the scheme would be voluntary for 
each employee. For those joining, the contribution was to be 2 per- 
cent of earnings. If an employee joined, the employer would be 
required to contribute a similar sum. 

Unfortunately, there was no interest in the proposal. Of course, 
any proposal involving an up-front contribution, however small, was 
viewed with suspicion. There was also a feeling that the existing non- 
contributory Public Assistance already met basic needs. On top of 
that, the traditional reliance on the extended family for self-help 
remained strong. There were possibly also cynics, who viewed the 
new idea as a devious Government scheme to claw back on non- 
contributory Public Assistance! At any rate, a HKU Survey assessing 
public interest on behalf of the Home Affairs Department, showed 
that in December 1977 to January 1978, 4.2 percent had life insur- 
ance, 1.5 percent bought medical insurance, and only | percent had 
sickness insurance. For all its ingenuity, the Heppell scheme was not 
pursued. 

Personal Social Work Among Youth was a new development for 
Hong Kong. It involved placing social workers among targeted groups 
of youth in an attempt to steer them from problem behaviour. Social 
workers were also being assigned to work in, and with, schools. It 
was a most timely service as Hong Kong headed towards compul- 
sory education to the age of 15. Such multiplying services required 
massive numbers of social workers, and the Universities had to be 
persuaded to increase training provisions for them. 

The Green Paper on Services for the Elderly sought to put on a 
formal footing the provision of clubs and day services, as well as 
increasing the residential places needed. The study pointed to increas- 
ing life expectancy and its implications. The aim was to establish 
realistic targets, and what they meant in manpower and other 
resources. Those proposals were exciting in terms of the numbers of 
people who could benefit, but getting the training, housing and other 
facilities needed was a hard grind. 


The POW Issue 


The issue which most tested and bruised me was that of the 
Prisoners of War (POW) of the Japanese. Within a month of my 
becoming Secretary for Social Services, letters started appearing in the 
English language press of the plight of our POWs. Matters relating 
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to all Auxiliary Defence Units, including the Volunteers, were within 
the purview of the Security Branch. Furthermore, that Branch had 
master-minded the compensation payment arising from a member 
of the Civil Aid Service dying on duty a few years earlier. I asked 
the Secretary for Security if he was going to deal with the matter. 
He declined, on the grounds that POWs were no longer on the 
strength of The Volunteers, and that the Hong Kong War Memorial 
Fund (WMF), set up to help combatants and civilians injured by 
the Japanese, was looked after by the Social Welfare Department. 
As my concern was to see help rendered to the veterans, I did not 
quibble, and immediately invited Henry Bothelho, known as ‘Bots’, 
Honorary Colonel of The Royal Hong Kong Regiment (The Volun- 
teers), to bring a group of those concerned to meet me in my office. 
Bots himself was a POW. 

While the advancing years of our POWs, which brought in its 
train aches and pains, was touched on, the topic foremost in my 
callers’ minds was pensions. Their Canadian comrades-in-arms in the 
defence of Hong Kong in 1941, and taken prisoner with them, had 
been awarded full disability pensions by the Canadian Government. 
They considered they were entitled to the same treatment from Hong 
Kong. I pointed out that the World War II pensions paid by the 
Hong Kong Government had followed the UK Royal Warrants since 
1945, and the disabled volunteers, as well as the widows and orphans 
of their comrades who died, had benefited from that decision.° 
Accordingly, there would have to be very compelling reasons for 
deviating from that policy. The Canadian decision was based on the 
Richardson Report which had first to be studied.’ I felt that possi- 
ble assistance through the WMF would also need to be looked at. 
Help by way of improved medical facilities was my third avenue of 
approach. 

When I asked the Director of Medical and Health Services, Dr 
K.L. Thong, whether the POWs could be allowed access to the 
Family Clinics run by his department for civil servants, he was 


° The Royal Warrants, otherwise named Naval, Military and Air Forces 
(Disablement and Death) Orders, determined the rates of pensions, and other benefits, 
payable to disabled men and women, and to the widows and children of those 
killed in action or died in service, in all ranks of the British Armed Services. Being 
based on UK living standards, the rates were generous in HK terms. 

; H. J. Richardson, Report of a Study of the Disabilities of Hong Kong Veterans, 1964—65. 
Ottawa: Canadian Pension Commission, 1966. 
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horrified. The Family Clinics were already over-loaded. The only 
real concession which could be offered was equal treatment with 
civil servants for POWs requiring hospital admission. The beds in 
Government hospitals were in three classes, though treatment was 
uniform. A Class 3 bed in a general ward carried no charge for any 
treatment whatever, but there was a small charge of HK$3 a day 
for meals, which could be waived in cases of hardship. That applied 
to all patients. Class 1 beds were in separate private rooms, while 
Class 2 could have from two to six beds per room. Treatment charges 
were levied on Classes 1 and 2 beds, but civil servants were charged 
much reduced rates—to cover the cost of the more expensive European 
diet and a fraction of the treatment costs. Of course, patients in 
Class 3 beds could have the European diet, instead of the Asian, on 
request, and paying HK$2 per day extra. 

I then prepared a statement for delivery in LegCo, outlining the 
above points, and mentioning that free medical treatment was avail- 
able at the various general clinics and hospitals. I thought it would 
enhance the degree of Government commitment and concern, if the 
statement came from the Chief Secretary. Denys Roberts agreed, 
and duly made the announcement in Legislative Council on 27 July 
1977. Of course, his style and flair further added to the weight of 
the gesture. 

In 1980, in the context of relief for the over-stretched capacity at 
Queen Elizabeth Hospital, by the use of spare capacity at the British 
Military Hospital (BMH), across the road, I was able to include pro- 
vision for POWs, and other beneficiaries of the War Memorial Fund, 
to attend the Medical Group Practices of the Garrison. An extra 
bonus to POWs from treatment at BMH was that the wards there 
were small, and could be equated to second class rooms in the Gov- 
ernment hospitals. As those were standard wards at BMH, POWs 
and others admitted there were charged at Class 3 rates—which 
could be waived in needy cases. Of course, the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment had to pay the British Government for such relief, over and 
above what was already paid to them under the Defence Costs 
Agreement! 

When I looked into the WMF, I discovered that over the years, 
responsibility for the Fund had been delegated to the Director of 
Social Welfare, including appointments to its Committee. Minimal 
changes had been made to the membership of the Committee over 
the previous dozen years or so, and the maintenance payments to 
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the beneficiaries of the WMF were only marginally higher than grants 
under the Public Assistance Scheme. With the approval of the Gov- 
ernor, my Branch took over responsibility for the Fund. Sir Albert 
Rodrigues, a member of ExCo, and a POW, was appointed Chairman, 
and among other changes, POW activists were appointed to the 
Committee. The auditors of the WMF were also asked to advise on 
how long it would be before the Fund would be exhausted on the 
current and certain enhanced levels of benefit. 

The WMF itself came into being in 1947, following a public appeal 
for donations, which the Hong Kong Government undertook to 
match dollar for dollar, to provide adequately for those who were 
wounded or injured in the defence of Hong Kong, including civil- 
ians imprisoned and tortured by the enemy, and for the widows and 
children of those killed. By 31 December 1947 HK$1.85 million had 
been raised, and with a matching contribution by the Government, 
over HK$3.7 million was constituted as the Fund. The necessary 
details were enshrined in the Hong Kong War Memorial Fund Ordi- 
nance (Chapter 1026 of the Laws of Hong Kong). The qualifying 
units, comprising all the Hong Kong auxiliaries mobilised in 1941— 
from the Hong Kong Volunteer Defence Corps to the Auxiliary 
Nursing Service—were set out in a Schedule. Civilians imprisoned 
and tortured by the enemy were equally assured of provision through 
a Second Schedule. 

Several members of the first Committee of the WMF appointed by 
the Governor, including the Chairman, were members of UMELCO. 
The size of the Fund raised must have surprised them, because they 
soon stretched its objects by contributing to other worthwhile organ- 
isations, like the Hong Kong Anti-Tuberculosis Association to provide 
for tuberculosis sufferers, and the Children’s Playground Association, 
for the least privileged children in the community living in over- 
crowded tenements. It was coincidental that some members of the 
WMF Committee were also leading lights in the other organisations. 
From what I heard later, Arthur Clarke, the Financial Secretary, 
and other senior officials, frothed at the mouth but felt powerless to 
do anything about it. 

When Japanese Enemy Assets were finally liquidated in 1960, 
HK$6.8 million, being the bulk of such realised funds, was allocated 
to form the Development Fund. However, HK$2 million had first 
been set aside for war victims. Of this sum, HK$1.75 million was 
transferred to the WMF, by resolution of LegCo, to ensure that there 
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would be adequate resources available to meet the WMEF’s contin- 
gent liabilities. That figure was probably the best guess of the 
Committee, at that time, which Arthur Clarke was prepared to wear! 
Thus when the Auditors responded to my request, we were told that 
on current levels of payment, the Fund was likely to be depleted by 
the early 1990’s! 

Unless the Richardson Report contained compelling grounds, I 
felt the only feasible way of providing extra support for the POWs, 
and civilians imprisoned and tortured during the Japanese Occupation, 
was through the WMF. To make that possible it was first necessary 
to amend the law, to remove the need for them to have to prove 
that their incapacity arose from events in 1941 to 1945. Although 
drafting instructions were issued in the summer of 1977, the Amend- 
ment Bill was only ready for introduction into LegCo in the sum- 
mer of 1979, and passed. 

I found the Richardson Report could not easily be extended to 
Hong Kong, and suggested to the renewed WMF Committee that 
they might wish to consider the introduction of a Special Needs 
Allowance, similar in concept to, but possibly more generous than, 
those in payment by the Social Welfare Department. I specifically 
suggested that any qualified person wounded in action, injured in 
service or captured and held in captivity by the Japanese, or any 
civilian subjected to torture by them during their occupation of Hong 
Kong, should be eligible for such Allowance: provided only that the 
person concerned was unable to earn a living, or having attained 
the age of 60, was no longer in employment or business. I indicated 
that if the Committee were to so recommend, I would seek the 
approval of the Finance Committee of LegCo to the Government’s 
underwriting of the WMF to guarantee its continuing ability to pay 
the grants they considered reasonable. 

It took a full year before the Committee agreed to put forward 
my suggestion. I believe that delay was due to resistance by some 
advocates of POW pensions as of right. That proposal was then put 
to the Finance Committee for approval of the financial commitments 
involved, and the Government guarantee to the WMF. The non- 
means-tested Special Needs Allowance came into payment with effect 
from 1 December 1980. In effect, that was a pension by another 
name, and the amount awarded at that time was in excess of a war 
pension at 20 percent disability; it also blended with our general 
social security system. 
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Now to the Richardson study that reported, in 1966, on a com- 
parison between the Canadian veterans returning from the Japanese 
Camps (CPWJ), and their brothers, who did not share that experi- 
ence. The CPWJ were found to be worse off than their brothers in 
terms not only of health, but also their ability to work and the sta- 
bility of their personal relationships. The other facts were that there 
were 1,965 Canadian troops in Hong Kong in December 1941, hav- 
ing arrived there a few weeks earlier, after basic training. Of that 
number, 547 were killed in action or had died in captivity, and 
1,418 returned to Canada in 1945. By 1969, there remained 1,283 
survivors, of whom 1,217, or 95 percent, were assessed as disabled 
to some degree, and were in receipt of disability pensions: 70 per- 
cent of them receiving pensions at 48 percent disability or higher. 
In 1971, on the basis of those findings, the Canadian Government 
upgraded the disability status of all CPWJ to 50 percent disability, 
where their assessment was below that percentage. In 1976 another 
Canadian Act deemed all CPWJ 50 percent disabled as a result of 
their prolonged captivity and suffering, and that percentage was 
added to the previously assessed or deemed disability, provided that 
no one received more compensation than at 100 percent. By those 
two measures the CPWJ got 100 percent disability pensions. Our 
POWs wanted 100 percent disability pensions extended to them 
automatically. 

I had difficulty with the concept of awarding our POWs pensions 
wholly on the basis of Canadian circumstances, rather than on inter- 
nal relativities. That was all the more so as there were no provi- 
sions for POW pensions in the Naval, Military and Air Forces 
(Disablement and Death) Orders for United Kingdom Forces, which 
Hong Kong had always followed. Any suggestion that the absence 
of a POW pension in Britain was compensated by the availability 
of social security, would overlook the fact that Supplementary Benefits 
were means-tested, and that the Old Age Pension was contributory— 
and somewhat smaller than the WMF grants available. 

Furthermore, the civilian population of Canada was not touched 
by any of the horrors of war, while the population of Hong Kong 
had either been obliged to flee into China, or those remaining had 
been subjected to arbitrary arrest and harassment by the Occupying 
Power, and to severe food shortages and malnutrition. Countless 
numbers had starved to death on the streets of Hong Kong: I had 
seen not a few of those unfortunates with my own eyes. (The civilian 
population of Britain, too, had suffered grievously.) 
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Canada was a wealthy country with a Gross Domestic Product 
per capita of US$10,646 in 1980, while that for Hong Kong for the 
same period was only US$4,432. Above all, apart from the 70 dis- 
abled Volunteers who were in receipt of disability pensions, and who 
might all be assumed to have been POWs, the remainder were passed 
fit, or affirmed their fitness on demobilisation, and were thus not 
assessed as disabled. No less than 95 percent of the CPWJ had been 
assessed as disabled. 

The POWs’ loyalty had also been mentioned as one of the grounds 
for their claimed special award. Bearing in mind that a primary duty 
of a soldier taken prisoner was to try to escape, those who did escape 
(at the risk of execution, if re-captured) and fought with the British 
Army Aid Group in China, or the Hong Kong Company in Burma, 
or other Allied contingents, could hardly be considered less merito- 
rious.® In all those circumstances, I could not conscientiously rec- 
ommend the award of pensions to our POWs, beyond what I had 
secured for them. 

The Chief Secretary, Philip Haddon-Cave, was given an ear-bash- 
ing by an Australian friend working in Hong Kong over my refusal 
to concede to the POW demands. He had been captured in Singapore 
and held in camps in that area. He further denounced our differ- 
entiation between Hong Kong POWs, and those captured like him 
(FEPOW), and had come to work and live in Hong Kong. After I 
had outlined the facts and actions taken, as set out above, and 
explained our provisions for the FEPOW below, Haddon-Cave 
expressed his satisfaction that the Government could stand on its 
record. 

Around the time when efforts were being made to establish the 
WMF to look after Hong Kong’s war victims, a donation of £3,000 
was received from the Lord Mayor of London, for the relief of 
FEPOW and other non-residents caught up in Hong Kong. For 
administrative convenience the Lord Mayor’s Fund, as that donation 


8 The British Army Aid Group (BAAG) was founded and led by Col. (later 
Sir) Lindsay Ride and other escapees after the fall of HK to Japanese forces on 
25 December 1941. It had its HQ in Guilin, located in an area not controlled by 
the Japanese. The BAAG helped escapees, supplied medicines and gathered infor- 
mation about the conditions in HK through a special operations and intelligence 
network which stretched from Free China to the prison internment camps of Hong 
Kong and Kowloon. See p. 3, Note 1. The standard work on the BAAG is by 
Lindsay Ride’s son, Edwin Ride, British Army Aid Group: Hong Kong Resistance 1942-1945, 
Hong Kong: Oxford University Press, 1981. 
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was called, was looked after by the WMF Committee. By the time 
the Japanese Enemy Assets were being disposed of in 1960, the Lord 
Mayor’s Fund had been re-named the Far Eastern Relief Fund, and 
used up. At that time, HK$250,000 was voted by LegCo out of 
realised Enemy Assets to replenish that Fund. By 1979 that addi- 
tional sum, too, had been exhausted, and an annual subvention had 
been provided from Hong Kong funds to enable any necessary relief 
to continue to be given. 

Disbursements from that Fund had ence been based on need. 
When the Public Assistance Scheme for Hong Kong’s own citizens 
was based on need, there was no case whatever for the FEPOW to 
be treated differently. Moreover, when the BMH facilities were made 
available to our POWs, I had allowed FEPOW to be included. The 
claim by the FEPOW to equality of treatment with Hong Kong’s 
POWs ‘in common with practice elsewhere’ was a figment of their 
imagination: even the 1976 Canadian Act only extended the same 
rights to Allied Servicemen who were domiciled in Canada at the 
time of enlistment. 

There were other factors inhibiting my recommending POW pen- 
sions. In the first place such an award would highlight the absence 
of an Old Age Pension for the population at large. Secondly, the 
Second World War Veterans Association was waiting in the wings. 
They mainly comprised the locally enlisted personnel of the Regular 
Army in Hong Kong in 1941, who had somehow made their way 
into China, and became part of the Hong Kong Company fighting 
in the Burma Campaign, and possibly other units. They were gen- 
erally in more menial occupations, and less articulate, than their 
Volunteer counterparts, though certainly not in less need. To exclude 
them from any POW pension would not be equitable, but to include 
them and, possibly, the Auxiliary Defence and St John Ambulance 
personnel called up in 1941, could be an enormous commitment. 

The fact that the Government changed tack in 1991, and awarded 
POW pensions without any of the backlash I had been worried 
about, causes me no misgivings. Each generation must be free to 
act as it considers appropriate. I rejoiced for my relatives and friends 
who were eligible for the award, and brought it to the attention of 
others who might have overlooked its availability. Moreover, if one 
were to look at the situation in which the Hong Kong Administration 
was finding itself in 1990 and 1991, it would be evident that few 
things were going right. Electoral reform had provoked China’s ire, 
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and the attempt to hasten the replacement airport scheme ‘to pro- 
mote confidence’ had also backfired badly, with China digging her 
toes in. In addition to China’s open hostility, London was also exhibit- 
ing signs of annoyance with the performance in Hong Kong, lead- 
ing eventually to the appointment of Christopher Patten, as Governor, 
in 1992. In Hong Kong itself, the Administration was being sniped 
at from all sides, including the POW lobby. 

I suspect that an assessment might have indicated that a conces- 
sion on POW pensions should silence that noisy fringe. In any such 
calculation, it could be assumed that with the impending transfer of 
sovereignty to China, the Second World War Veterans’ Association 
was unlikely to focus the spotlight on their members’ war service 
under the British flag. Hence the minimal coverage of the POW 
pension package, provided for the exclusion of those Volunteers who 
had escaped from the camps before 30 December 1941 (I repeat, 
at the risk of execution, if re-captured), and the inclusion of the 
FEPOW, who were the group making the most noise. Otherwise, 
those two provisions would be incomprehensible. 

What I do regret, and feel deeply remorseful about, is my slip of 
the tongue in LegCo in July 1982. After giving a full reply to a 
question from Andrew So on Volunteer Pensions, WMF and FEPOW, 
when I gave details of the sums in payment as well as the differences 
between our POWs and their Canadian comrades, I was pressed in 
repeated supplementary questions by Andrew So and Lydia Dunn, 
and I eventually heard myself say words to the effect that any further 
concessions would make the POWs a privileged minority. What a 
dreadful, hurtful thing to say! There is an old Chinese saying which puts 
that situation in a nutshell: — & É%& H Dü & # Ë which means 
that a word once uttered cannot be retrieved even by a team of gal- 
loping horses. 

As a civil servant, I would not expect public applause for my 
actions. By the same token, I did not expect one Luigi Ribeiro and 
the South China Morning Post (SCMP) to pursue a vendetta against 
me. Those repeated attempts at character assassination made me 
understand Adlai Stevenson’s remark, when he was defeated in the 
US Presidential Election by Dwight Eisenhower, that he felt like a 
boy who had stubbed his toe: it hurt too much to laugh, and he 
was too old to cry! 

On Christmas Eve, 1979, the SCMP carried a long article by 
Ribeiro, describing the hardships of Camp life, accusing me of being 
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out of touch in suggesting that civilians under Japanese Occupation 
had suffered too, and that I took cowardly refuge behind the Royal 
Warrants to justify the withholding of pensions from ex-POWs. Being 
the policy Secretary responsible at the time, I took that on the chin, 
as my conscience was Clear. 

On 12 July 1985, over two years after I had been posted to 
the Trade and Industry Branch, the SCMP carried another article 
by Ribeiro, ‘Former POWs Deserted in Their Hour of Need’. On 
l January 1985 I had been appointed to ExCo, and later as a mem- 
ber of the British side to the Joint Liaison Group, established under 
the Sino-British Joint Declaration on Hong Kong. The press had 
reported that I held a New Zealand passport, which was true. Ribeiro 
went out of his way to drag me into his vituperations by insinuat- 
ing that I had used ExCo information to personal advantage, and 
that my New Zealand passport had been acquired by dubious means. 
All utter garbage. 

My wife is a New Zealand citizen by descent: her father and all 
his siblings were born and brought up there. All our children had 
been registered with the New Zealand authorities by my wife, with 
my consent. In 1979 New Zealand amended its citizenship law to 
permit husbands of citizens to apply for citizenship. I then applied 
for, and was granted, New Zealand citizenship. By the time Hong 
Kong faced the uncertainty of the British Nationality Act, 1981, I 
was relieved that my whole family held New Zealand passports, 
which gave us the option of retiring there, if we wished to do so. 


Medical and Health 


The main concern of the Medical and Health Department was 
the provision of primary health care for the entire population of the 
territory. That meant emphasis on the importance of personal, envi- 
ronmental, and food hygiene; and giving the highest priority to the 
prevention, containment and eradication of communicable diseases. 
Even as a child I could remember the efforts made in draining stag- 
nant pools of water, clearing of streams, and oiling, to prevent the 
breeding of mosquitoes. That made an impact on me, possibly because 
I contracted malaria at the age of five—not to mention that measles, 
chicken pox, mumps and diphtheria had all been my lot before the 
age of ten. Where practicable, universal vaccination or mass inocu- 
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lation, in accordance with the recommendations of the World Health 
Organisation, was pursued. 

Tuberculosis, for example, was a major problem in my youth. In 
1954, when I joined the Inland Revenue Department, more than 
half of my colleagues were or had been afflicted by that disease. 
Despite scarce resources, the Government had introduced a massive 
and co-ordinated programme from the late 1940’s. General X-ray 
screening was backed by outpatient clinics for ambulatory therapy, 
plus free hospital treatment for those requiring further medical or 
surgical procedures. Maintenance grants were provided for families 
in need, while the bread-winner was in hospital for up to six months. 
BCG vaccination of the young was introduced. These measures even- 
tually brought the menace under control. Between 1951 and 1961, 
the death rate from TB fell from 208 to 61.3 per 100,000, though 
an estimated 2 percent of the population still suffered from the dis- 
ease. By 1977, when I assumed policy responsibility for this field, it 
was no longer a major community health problem. However, the 
extensive BCG vaccination programme remained in full swing. So 
much so that, at that time, some 98 percent of babies born in Hong 
Kong received BCG vaccination within 72 hours of birth. 

As to the administration of medical treatment, reliance remained 
on the medical practitioner in private practice. However, those who 
were unable to meet their charges could attend at outpatient clinics 
operated by the Department, or by voluntary organisations subvented 
by the Government. The policy aim was to have at least one such 
Government general clinic in each district. The charge for each 
attendance was one dollar, later increased to five dollars, but that 
was waived in hardship cases. This web of clinics covering the ter- 
ritory could also alert the Health specialists to any epidemic diseases 
arising, possibly quicker than from the private sector alone. 

Of course, the Medical and Health Department provided a com- 
plete range of services too: from port health to social hygiene, from 
detoxification to methadone maintenance, from health education to 
pathology, and from specialist clinics to hospitals. One area that 
deserves highlighting is the Family Health Service. This offered a 
comprehensive health programme in ante-natal, post-natal, and mater- 
nity services. Initially, family planning was left entirely to the Family 
Planning Association which operated on a Government subvention. 
By my time, this facility was offered by the Government service as 
well. No charges were imposed by the Family Health Service, and 
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some 95 percent of expectant mothers and their eventual babies took 
advantage of the range of available services. 

The result was that the infant mortality rate of 99.6 per 1,000 
live births in 1950 had fallen to under 9.9 in 1982—far better than 
Britain, the US and many other developed countries. The Family 
Planning Association’s pioneering work (with the slogan “Iwo is 
Enough’ winning general acceptance), and the Family Health Service 
had buttressed each other to the benefit of Hong Kong families. In 
addition to the infant mortality rate, Hong Kong’s Health Indices, 
generally, were comparable to those of the developed countries— 
with cancer and heart diseases being the main causes of death, rather 
than infectious diseases. 


1982 ESCAP Ministerial Conference on Population 


A regular feature of the ESCAP programme was the holding of 
a Ministerial Conference on Population every ten years. In 1962 and 
1972 Hong Kong was represented by Ken Barnett and Ken Topley, 
respectively: the Commissioner for Census and Statistics of the day. 
When the preliminary ESCAP papers for the 1982 Conference 
reached my Branch, the question was the composition of the delegation. 

Hong Kong’s main population problem had always been immi- 
gration, though natural increase was at a high rate too up to the 
1960’s: the peak of 115,263 births was recorded in 1963. Since then 
the birth rate had gradually fallen: the live births recorded for 1982 
was 86,160, although the population had increased significantly over 
the same period mainly because of immigration. Put in another way, 
the crude birth rate by 1982 was 1.5 percent. 

Philip Haddon-Cave, the Chief Secretary, directed that Hong Kong 
must attend, and I was to lead. I was supported by Christine Chow, 
Principal Assistant Secretary responsible for Medical and Health mat- 
ters, and Joseph Lee, Assistant Commissioner in charge of Social 
Statistics. 

At the conference in Colombo, Sri Lanka, we were able to report 
factually on Hong Kong’s progress in family planning, maternal and 
child health, and other health indicators. In particular, we high- 
lighted the Family Planning Association’s success in convincing the 
population of child-bearing age that “Two is Enough’: without the use 
of sticks or carrots, but undoubtedly aided by rising living standards. 
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It was a successful conference from the point of view of our par- 
ticipation. For me personally, it was doubly fortunate as my wife 
was able to join me there, at our own expense. I had applied for a 
week’s leave at the end of the conference. We then had a holiday 
touring Sri Lanka’s historic and scenic spots—before the tragic out- 
break of civil war that has now lasted twenty years. 


School Medical Service 


I was in attendance at the birth of the School Medical Service in 
the 1960’s, when I was the Financial Secretary’s representative on its 
Board. It would be fair to say it was the brain-child of the medical 
profession, with my class-mate, Dr Peter C.Y. Lee, playing a promi- 
nent role. Participation was voluntary, and I recall that initially an 
annual contribution of HK$5 for each participating pupil was matched 
by an equivalent Government grant. The Government also met the 
cost of administration. 

The concept was for the parents to enrol their children, and for 
the school to select its doctor from a panel of participating practi- 
tioners. The doctor undertook to give each enrolled pupil an annual 
check-up, and medical treatment when necessary without further 
charge. The participation rate was not overwhelming, notwithstand- 
ing the increase in the Government contribution to HK$20 by 1977, 
and HK$50 by 1983, without any increase in child’s share. Never- 
theless, some 280,000 school children, from 859 schools, represent- 
ing over 35 percent of the eligible school population, were participating 
in 1983; and more than 250 general medical practitioners had enlisted 
in the Scheme. 


School Dental Care Service 


The completion of the MacLehose Dental Centre in the late 1970’s 
permitted the development of a Dental Therapists Training School. 
The trained Dental Therapists then enabled the School Dental Care 
Service to come on stream, initially with a clinic on each side of 
the harbour, with more clinics planned to cover the entire territory. 
Essentially preventive in nature, the service was conceived, on the 
New Zealand model, as a cost-effective means of promoting dental 
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health amongst school children. The build-up of the service com- 
menced with Primary | pupils in participating schools, and expanded 
year by year. By 1983, Primary | to 4 pupils, totalling some 135,000 
children, and representing nearly 50 percent of the enrolment of 
those classes, had joined the scheme. 

It is worth noting that this scheme marked the first entry by the 
Government into any form of dental care for the general public. 
Hitherto, only an extraction service was generally available! The 
Dental Hospital soon changed that further, and I will come to it 
later. 


Medical Development Advisory Committee 


Possibly the most important body in the public health area was the 
Medical Development Advisory Committee (MDAC). Its remit was 
to advise the Governor on the planning and review of the provision 
of public hospitals, clinics and other medical and health services. Its 
establishment pre-dated the McKinsey Re-organisation of the Gov- 
ernment, and for many years the Governor had appointed a senior 
ExCo Unofficial to its chair: Sir Albert Rodrigues, followed by Dr 
Harry Fang. The Director of Medical and Health Services (DMHS) 
was Vice-Chairman, and his Assistant Director (Planning) was Secretary 
to MDAC. It met in the Department’s Conference Room. On his 
appointment, the Secretary for Social Services became a member of 
MDAC, taking the place of the former Secretariat representative. 
Beyond that, McKinsey had not affected MDAC. I found that there 
was no automatic channel for any Social Services Branch input into 
the proposals coming up for consideration. Fortunately, my personal 
rapport with the DMHS (K.L. Thong) was good, as we had been 
undergraduates together at HKU, where he was two years my junior. 
I offered my Principal Assistant Secretary, Christine Chow, as Joint 
Secretary to the MDAC, together with the Department’s Planning 
Officer. Of course, Christine quickly showed she was there to help, 
and they worked well together. We never looked back. 

Planning targets were set on the advice of the MDAC. Thus the 
planning standard of having a general clinic, or health centre, in 
each area of 100,000 people was endorsed by MDAC. Similarly, the 
target of 5.5 hospital beds per 1,000 population was also established 
on the advice of the Committee. All these and other objectives had 
to be kept under constant review. 
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As regards hospital provision, there were some 18,000 hospital 
beds, at a ratio of 4 per 1,000 population, in 1976. Of this figure 
under 7,600 were in Government hospitals and 7,850 were in sub- 
vented institutions. At the end of 1982, the total provision was 22,690 
beds, or 4.3 per thousand of the population: 10,743 beds being pro- 
vided by the Government, and 9,222 by the subvented sector. From 
these figures it would be evident that while the target of 5.5 beds 
per thousand population might be modest when compared with the 
position in the developed countries, its attainment would require 
Herculean efforts. 

The Government service had always operated hospitals to handle 
the most serious cases arising, on referral by the Government clin- 
ics or private practitioners. The most important were Queen Mary 
Hospital and Queen Elizabeth Hospital. The former was also a teach- 
ing hospital where University professors and Government consultants 
worked side by side. The latter was on the other side of the harbour, 
in the centre of growing Kowloon, and served a larger population. 
Completed in the early 1960’s, Queen Elizabeth Hospital had expanded 
to become the largest hospital in the Commonwealth with some 
2,000 beds—and acknowledged to be too unwieldy. 

To reach the target of 5.5 beds per thousand people, MDAC 
advised on the concept of major regional hospitals, each with its 
complete range of specialties and a total of about 1,400 beds. The 
major regional hospitals would be supported by less expensive dis- 
trict hospitals. The concept of a mix of regional and district hospi- 
tals was to make the best use of scarce resources. Hitherto, the major 
hospitals were both Government-run. With the second medical school 
at Sha Tin, the supporting hospital was planned from the start as 
a major Government institution. Also around that time the United 
Christian Hospital at Kwun Tong was developed into a major regional 
hospital as well, and functioned on a deficiency grant basis—namely, 
that the Government fully funded its net operating costs. The Tuen 
Mun Hospital, another major unit, was planned and started in my 
time. In addition, just about every subvented hospital had expansion 
plans. 


Provision of Teaching Hospitals 


In the early 1970's, with the size of the Medical School at HKU at 
150 graduates a year and the demand for doctors still growing, it 
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was concluded that further expansion would need the development 
of a second Medical School. In the event, it was decided to estab- 
lish this second school at the Chinese University of Hong Kong, 
located at Sha Tin. While this took place when I was serving in the 
Home Affairs Department, the thrust of this development was given 
added impetus with the retirement of Gerald Choa as Director of 
Medical and Health Services, at the normal retirement age of 55, 
and his recruitment by the Chinese University as Dean of their new 
Faculty of Medicine. That was also when I entered the Social Services 
scene. If my memory serves me correctly, the staffing arrangements 
for the new Sha Tin Hospital did not follow the Queen Mary for- 
mula because of the case made by Gerald in his new capacity: all 
its units were to be headed by the Chinese University’s professors. 
It made sense to me, as it was tidier, and any cases specifically need- 
ing Governmental handling could continue to go to Queen Elizabeth 
Hospital. 

The realisation that facilities at HKU were at full stretch with a 
throughput of 150 graduates a year was followed, within a few short 
years, by a review of its clinical teaching facilities by the British 
Medical Council. The thunderbolt came in the form of a warning 
that unless the clinical facilities were improved in a few areas by the 
time of the next review, recognition of the medical degree could be 
withdrawn. Those facilities had to be provided at Queen Mary 
Hospital: a direct Government responsibility. Because of the confined 
site there, and the need not to interrupt the normal operations of a 
very busy hospital, the estimated cost of a single high-rise block to 
house all the required, and other desirable, improvements exceeded 
the total cost of the new teaching hospital at Sha Tin! I remember 
the response of the Lands Department on alternative sites: none 
available for five to seven years! We gritted our teeth and put the 
project forward. It was approved, although only a small number of 
extra beds resulted. 

Applying the aim of the provision of social facilities comparable 
with the best among our close competitors in the Region, excluding 
Japan, to the medical and health field, it would be apparent that 
something needed to be done in dentistry. At that time all of Hong 
Kong’s budding dentists had to seek training overseas: either on 
sponsored scholarships, or privately. However, even before the drama 
of the Queen Mary Hospital extension, the University of Hong Kong 
had taken on the challenge of starting a Dental School. That needed 
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a dental hospital for teaching the students, and for patients on a 
walk-in basis for the students to work on. Whether those patients’ 
oral status was suitable for teaching purposes, each of them would 
be given the necessary dental treatment. That was a form of pub- 
lic dental service, though the dental surgeons emerging were expected 
to serve the public as private practitioners. 

Needless to say, my Branch was involved with the planning of the 
dental hospital. As there was no other dental hospital against which 
comparisons could be made, control over construction costs was likely 
to be difficult: all the more so because of its teaching requirements. 
With the full agreement of the Director of Medical and Health, I 
recommended to the Governor that a Provisional Board be appointed 
to oversee this very complicated project. He agreed, and appointed 
Lydia Dunn to its Chair. On successful completion, they became the 
Board of Governors of the Prince Philip Dental Hospital. 


Naming of Government Hospitals 


The naming of a Government hospital could be a tricky issue. The 
practice had arisen since the 1930’s, with the development of the 
Queen Mary Hospital complex, for major institutions to be named 
after Queens and Princesses, with Her Majesty’s approval. A men- 
tal institution had been called the Psychiatric Wing of the Princess 
Margaret Hospital during the planning stage. As it neared comple- 
tion, someone pointed out that it did not seem appropriate to link 
a mental hospital with a Royal name! It became the Kwai Chung 
Hospital instead—the name of the locality. As the new teaching hos- 
pital at Sha Tin, for the Chinese University Medical School, neared 
completion, tradition would have led to a request for the use of 
Princess Anne’s name. 

The Chinese translation of the name, with a slant, was thought 
by some to imply ‘eternal rest’, and thus not to augur well for patients 
needing treatment there! A pity she was not the Princess Royal at 
that time. I suggested Prince of Wales for consideration, which was 
approved. Soon afterwards, the Dean of the new Dental School sug- 
gested, and approval was given, for naming their new teaching hos- 
pital after the Duke of Edinburgh, as he was Patron of the Dental 
Society in Britain. The practice of using Royal names would have 
ended with 1997 anyway, but the last major hospital to be opened 
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under British Administration was named after Pamela Youde, widow 
of the Governor who died in service, and herself a carer of the peo- 
ple, as well as no mean sinologist. 


Australia, New Xealand and Recognition of Medical Degrees 


An early upset was the decision of the New Zealand and the sepa- 
rate Australian States authorities withdrawing recognition of the Hong 
Kong University medical degree, although it retained recognition by 
the General Medical Council in London—the basis for reciprocity. 
The problem stemmed from a 1975 holiday tour of those two coun- 
tries by a plane-load of Hong Kong doctors, who all put their names 
forward for registration as they reached each capital! That sudden 
surge in registration numbers caused consternation at each of the 
places involved, as the local professional bodies worried about over- 
supply—and acted to debar Hong Kong degree holders. In turn, the 
Hong Kong profession demanded retaliation, but legislative amend- 
ment would first be necessary. 

K.L. Thong invited me to meet the Medical Council to hear their 
views. After hearing their demands, I pointed out two difficulties. 
Firstly, the problem had been caused by their fellow doctors’ holi- 
day pranks, which alarmed their counterparts in quiet country towns. 
Secondly, Hong Kong was short of doctors. Furthermore, any retal- 
iation would have the effect of preventing the return of our students 
studying medicine down-under. I counter-attacked by suggesting that 
our provisions for registration should be widened to include American 
qualifications. It was ridiculous that a country capable of putting a man 
on the moon could not produce good enough doctors for us! Not 
unexpectedly, a stand-off resulted, and the status quo was maintained. 


Professions Supplementary to Medicine 


The years 1977 to 1982 were a period of tremendous expansion 
of medical, dental and para-medical training facilities. The Universities 
and Polytechnic Grants Committee set up a Sub-Committee of UK 
experts to help the two Universities and the Polytechnic in their 
planning. I met with the Sub-Committee too. Among other issues, 
they raised the need for ground rules, on UK lines, for self-governance 
of the new para-medical professionals being produced by the new 
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courses at the Polytechnic. I pointed to the machinery available in 
the Professions Supplementary to Medicine Ordinance. It was our 
plan to provide for each profession with its own set of Regulations, 
to be enacted by the Governor-in-Council. Each set of regulations 
would be drafted in consultation with the relevant profession, but it 
was my intention to specify that the necessary qualification, in each 
case, would be the Higher Diploma of the Polytechnic, or equivalent. 

The visitors pressed for UK practice, on qualifications and disci- 
pline, to be followed. I stressed that our medical registration provi- 
sions, where the Hong Kong diploma was listed as a qualification 
to cover the doctors trained by the Hong Kong College of Medicine 
before its incorporation into the University of Hong Kong in 1911, 
had served us well. The precedent was there, and I could see no 
reason not to follow it, to protect the holders of the Polytechnic 
Higher Diploma being trained. That was how we proceeded. 

The Professions Supplementary to Medicine Council also broke 
new ground for the Medical and Health Department. Up until that 
time the Medical Council, the Dental Council and the Nursing Board 
all had the Director as Chairman, ex-officio. I had to tell K.L. Thong 
that times were changing, and the chairmanship had to be left to 
the discretion of the Governor. In the event, Alex Wu, a respected 
member of LegCo, and a businessman, was appointed. He was an 
effective Chairman, who was instrumental in making the new main 
and subsidiary bodies work. 

Optical shops had been a thriving business and a growth area for 
some time, providing services also much appreciated by tourists, but 
it was a totally unregulated field. Earlier surveys had shown that 
many shops were operated by persons without any formal optical 
training. That was the position when I entered the scene. I was told 
that with modern equipment to assist in the prescription of specta- 
cles, there was little danger of serious errors arising. With contact 
lens fitting, there could be no denying that untrained operatives could 
cause serious and sometime irreversible damage to the eye. Untrained 
operatives could also overlook symptoms requiring referral to oph- 
thalmologists for examination and treatment. The use of terms like 
‘ophthalmic opticians’ and ‘dispensing opticians’ also tended to con- 
fuse the uninitiated. 

In order to obtain passage through ExCo I was certain we needed 
to propose the use of more easily recognisable terms. I decided to 
describe the field as optometry, and the persons qualified to examine 
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eyes for the prescription of lenses as optometrists—terms used in 
Australia, Canada and elsewhere. I did not seek to touch established 
titles in the medical field like ophthalmologists. 

ExCo approval was then sought, and obtained, for the inclusion 
of Optometrists within the Professions Supplementary to Medicine 
Ordinance, by adding them to the Schedule—with Laboratory Techni- 
cians, Occupational Therapists, Physiotherapists and Radiographers— 
and to have formal courses for them provided through the Polytechnic. 
The ultimate aim of having a qualified person in charge of each 
optical shop was also accepted. 


Termination of Pregnancies 


While I was attending the Royal College of Defence Studies, 
reports in the press alleged that young Hong Kong girls had been 
crossing the border to Shenzhen to terminate unwanted pregnancies. 
Of course, abortion was resorted to routinely in China as a birth 
control measure: sometimes forcibly. With private enterprise encour- 
aged in Shenzhen, it would only be a question of time before some- 
one offered that form of service to Hong Kong residents for a fee. 
The figure of $500 was mentioned. Some such cases, probably includ- 
ing illegal local abortions (which would have cost much more), had 
ended in tragedy. My dear wife, an Urban Councillor, entered the 
fray during the Annual Urban Council Debate, when members had 
licence to rein beyond the Council’s responsibilities, to urge a relax- 
ation of abortion rules to permit such damsels in distress, including 
victims of rape, to terminate their unwanted pregnancies in Hong 
Kong hospitals. (After my appointment to Social Services, she kept 
her own counsel.) 

The parameters for the termination of pregnancies in Hong Kong 
were set out in the Offences Against the Person Ordinance, on the 
lines of UK legislation. On the face of it there should have been no 
need to resort to Shenzhen or back-street clinics, and my predeces- 
sor had set up an internal working party to look into the matter. 

It was evident from the outset that the subvented hospitals oper- 
ated by Roman Catholic bodies would not perform abortions. All 
hospitals generally required parental consent for surgical procedures, 
unless the patient had attained legal majority: the age of 21. That 
included the termination of pregnancies. It was also noted that, for 
religious or other reasons, many doctors and nurses found terminations 
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distasteful, and often counselled against resort to such procedures. 

Although the strong safeguards against abuse was noted, it was 
considered that the assumption in the legislation, that the foetus was 
only viable after 28 weeks, was unsafe. A shortened period for per- 
missible termination to 24, or even 22 weeks of pregnancy, was rec- 
ommended. Apart from rape cases, the Working Party felt that 
pregnancies arising from incest should also be given special consid- 
eration. Finally, with the availability of tests, through amniocentesis, 
to determine the probability of Down’s Syndrome in a foetus, the 
prevention of disability should be further grounds for termination. 

I authorised the issue of drafting instructions to amend the Ordinance 
as recommended by the Working Group. The main basis for termi- 
nation, injury to the woman’s health, certified by two doctors, would 
remain. With the additional grounds of rape, incest or prevention 
of disability, only one doctor’s certificate would be required. The 
permissible period for termination would be shortened to 24 weeks. 

When the draft Bill was considered in ExCo, there was strong 
opposition from Harry Fang and Father McGovern, both Roman 
Catholics. They were heavily outnumbered, but Harry argued that 
not only the Unofficial Members, who would vote according to their 
conscience anyway, but the Official Members too should be allowed 
a free vote. MacLehose agreed. This was possibly without precedent, 
although no instructions were ever given to Official Members on 
how to cast their vote anyway. 

The original Ordinance had been taken through the LegCo by 
the Attorney General of the day. I had heard that the serving Attorney 
had a child with a disability. After the ExCo meeting I told him 
that, as the Policy Secretary, I might reasonably assume responsi- 
bility for the Bill, if he so preferred. He said we should toss for it, 
and flipped a coin. I took on the task. 

As was not unusual, fine-tuning and second thoughts led to a few 
amendments to the Bill being tabled in my name. The amendments 
tabled by a number of Unofficials gave further indications of the 
battle to come during the Second Reading Debate, and at the Com- 
mittee Stage. Furthermore, Harry Fang had given notice of his inten- 
tion to call for a division on any vote. I believe the last time there 
was a formal division in a Council vote occurred in the 1930’s, when 
M.K. Lo, my mother’s brother, forced a division on the Appropriation 
Bill because he considered there were inadequate provisions for 
Chinese education, and children’s playgrounds. He lost! 
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There were no facilities for Members to walk into different rooms 
to indicate their vote, and the Clerk of the Council went into a 
frenzy, working out the mechanics of the unaccustomed roll-call pro- 
cedure under which each individual member’s vote would be recorded. 
He then issued briefing notes for each Member. 

Debates in LegCo were usually gentlemanly affairs with speeches 
circulated in advance as a courtesy, and to facilitate timely transla- 
tion. On that occasion, because of the frantic lobbying by the oppo- 
nents of the Bill, a number of Members took longer to come to their 
decisions and write their speeches. As customary courtesy required 
me to respond to each substantive point made by my Unofficial col- 
leagues, parts of my reply in winding-up the Debate had to be scrib- 
bled on bits of paper, as the various speeches were being delivered. 
It was a most challenging experience. 

The Governor announced a ten-minute recess before the Second 
Reading vote, and called a few of the Officials into his office to 
review the position. He was concerned that more Unofficials spoke 
against the Bill than he had expected, especially WONG Lam, the 
Member from the grass-roots. He wondered whether he should 
adjourn the proceedings to reconsider the matter. I was aghast, and 
Haddon-Cave, who had become Chief Secretary, gave me strong 
support. We pointed out that more Unofficials were in support than 
against, even after the strong pressure being applied by the leading 
opponents, who had tried to lobby the Officials as well! MacLehose 
accepted our advice, and he kindly called me aside to say that my 
winding-up reply was the best debating speech he had ever heard 
in the Chamber. 

The first vote by roll-call proceeded uneventfully, with a large 
majority in favour of the Bill being read a second time: the Attorney 
General abstained. Complications emerged during the Committee 
Stage, when there were amendments to the amendments I had tabled. 
That was the only occasion I could remember when Murray Mac- 
Lehose showed he was flustered. Eventually each motion was dealt 
with, and the saga reached a satisfactory conclusion. 


Policy on Smoking 


As remarked earlier, Hong Kong’s health data were quite similar 
to those of the developed countries with cancer—especially lung 
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cancer—being prominent in the death statistics. An anti-smoking 
lobby was beginning to make itself heard, and I was personally in 
favour of their objectives—not least because I was allergic to ciga- 
rette smoke. The tobacco giants, too, were playing the field, from 
blatant denials of any proven connection between smoking and lung 
cancer, to more insidious forms of obfuscation. They also implied 
that official action against them could result in their inability to con- 
tinue to support sporting and other community activities. Finally, 
many prominent people were smokers. 

I decided it was time that an anti-smoking policy was formulated 
by the Government. A paper for ExCo consideration was prepared, 
setting out the first steps to protect the public against the effects of 
smoking. I proposed legislation requiring the printing of health warn- 
ings on cigarette packets and advertisements, as prevalent elsewhere; 
prohibition of smoking in lifts and cinemas; and the setting aside of 
non-smoking areas on public transport and restaurants. The Govern- 
ment was also to actively publicise the dangers of smoking, aimed 
especially at the young, but there was no suggestion that we should 
ban tobacco advertising. Although MacLehose smoked the occasional 
cigarette, Haddon-Cave the pipe, and Bremridge cigars, and at least 
one Unofficial was a director of a tobacco company (and, as such, 
would be excluded from consideration of the issue), the package was 
endorsed. I was privileged to move the resultant Bill through LegCo 
on to the Statute Book. 


Education: Precious Blood Golden Jubilee School 


I now return to the episode of the Golden Jubilee School. It was 
a secondary school for girls, belonging to the Roman Catholic Order 
of The Sisters of The Precious Blood. The Order was not noted for 
teaching. They made their reputation running the Precious Blood 
Hospital and care services. In the early post-war years, when the 
Government launched its vast expansion programme for primary 
education, voluntary organisations were encouraged to join that field. 
The Precious Blood Sisters accepted such an invitation, and had 
been reasonably successful with their primary schools. 

With the expansion of secondary education, the Sisters decided to 
try their hand at that higher level. This decision followed on the 
heels of the 50th Anniversary of the Order’s establishment: it was 
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founded in Hong Kong in 1922. This explains the Golden Jubilee 
in the school’s name. However, with no graduates in their Order 
who could run such a school, they had the foresight, in 1963, to 
send two of their number to the University of Hong Kong to get 
the necessary qualifications. Whilst at University, those nuns were 
impressed by a group of fellow students who displayed zeal and flair 
for teaching, as well as moral rectitude. When the Precious Blood 
Golden Jubilee School opened, with one of those graduate nuns as 
principal, a number of her fellow HKU graduates joined the school’s 
teaching staff. 

Shortly before that fateful meeting of the GC, in March 1978, I 
received the Director of Education’s report on what appeared to be 
a disobedience campaign at that school. The pupils of the entire 
school were boycotting classes, apparently supported by their teach- 
ers.” It was thought that the teachers involved were a group of 
Trotskyists. The Director repeated this to the meeting. The Governor 
wanted immediate action. My gut instinct was to play it long, but 
knowing MacLehose’s reputation of intolerance of views differing 
from his own, I kept my own counsel. If the man wanted to do my 
job, who was I to stand in his way? Of course, it might be that the 
Governor had taken to heart the history of student movements in 
China, and the perceived wisdom (shared by not a few of the older 
generation) that they had to be handled firmly before they spiralled 
out of control. 

The options for action offered by the Director were closure of the 
school, or warning letters to the teachers that their registrations as 
teachers might be revoked, if they did not lead their pupils back to 
their classes. The Governor decided on the warning letters. I must 
admit I had no inkling what might be in store, but hoped for the 
best. 

The warning letters were duly issued by the Director of Education 
to every teacher, other than the nuns: some fifty in all. The Director, 
Ken Topley, then went off on a Commonwealth Education Conference, 
leaving his Deputy, Colvyn Haye, in charge. Meanwhile, the stand- 
off at the school continued. At the next meeting of the GC, the 


° The pupils were boycotting classes in protest against alleged financial misman- 
agement (see pp. 144-148) but this did not immediately emerge from the initial 
reports of the Director of Education, hence the reaction. 
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Acting Director reported on the impasse, and the Governor ordered 
the closure of the school. 

Instead of ending the crisis, that prompted a core of the teachers 
to take their pupils across the harbour to demonstrate outside the 
Government Secretariat, and then to the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
demanding to see the Bishop, to seek his investigation of the school’s 
accounts, alleging that their lunch money had been misappropriated. 
That was the first time I heard that alleged financial mismanage- 
ment could be a factor behind the demonstration. The Bishop refused 
to see them. With the stage set for the movement of the protest to 
Government House, the Governor announced the appointment of a 
Committee of Inquiry, headed by Dr Rayson Huang, Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Hong Kong. The teachers then took their pupils 
home. The school remained closed. 

The Governor’s directions in that incident could be a case study 
in what not to do in crisis management. It had become common 
practice elsewhere to attempt to engage radical activists in dialogue, 
to dissuade them from persisting, rather than to rush their barricade 
as the opening gambit. When I recently mentioned this incident to 
my friend and former colleague, David T.K. Wong, he told me that 
while he was City District Commissioner (CDC), with responsibility 
for Liaison with Students and Radical Groups, before my appoint- 
ment as Director of Home Affairs, he had an experience of a frus- 
trating MacLehose. Again, that episode might fit the notion that 
student movements must be allowed no leeway. I will come back to 
David Wong’s story in the next section of this Chapter. 

In the setting up of the Rayson Huang Inquiry, a post at Staff 
Grade C (or Assistant Director level) was created for a Secretary. 
The Secretary for the Civil Service (SCS) selected Rafael Hui for 
the task, and sought my confirmation of his suitability. Rafael had 
taught for a short time, after graduation, before joining the Admin- 
istrative Service. He was CDO (Western) when I became Director 
of Home Affairs. In that position, with the University within his 
District, he had a specific role for liaison with students, working to 
his GDC who had overall responsibility. He had about four years’ 
service, but had impressed me as an intelligent, sensitive and sensi- 
ble young man. Being mindful of the maxim in the Platt Commission 
Report to which I had referred earlier, I confirmed my acceptance 
of the SCS’s choice. No sooner had that been done than MacLehose 
himself telephoned. He demanded to know if Rafael had had any 
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experience of committees of inquiry. I said no, and doubted if any 
serving Staff Grade C officer had that either. Big M ended abruptly 
by saying “Be it on your head, if Hui does not measure up to the 
task!” 

Rafael rose to the occasion, and was commended by Dr Huang. 
The Education Department, on the other hand, did not come out 
well in the Committee’s findings. It was revealed to have been embar- 
rassingly out of touch with what was going on in the schools, as 
they were caught unawares by the outbreak of the dispute; it was 
apportioned a large part of the blame for the fiasco. The Committee 
attributed the root cause of the uprising to financial mismanagement 
at the school, which had not been spotted by the Department, though 
they were responsible for such supervision under the Subsidy Code. 
They implied that the pupils boycotted classes because of moral 
indignation over financial impropriety, and recommended their re- 
enrolment, with their teachers, in a new school. 

If one were to rake over the Committee’s finding that financial 
mismanagement caused the trouble, there was no account by them 
of any attempt by the teachers to put right the school authorities’ 
misdemeanour. There was no mention even that the teachers had 
tried to discuss the matter with the principal, nor of any report by 
them to the Education Department, nor to the City District Officer 
nor an independent public figure as constructive arbitrators. And if 
not, why? Of course, I accept they had to work within the tight 
time frame of the new school year to produce their solution already 
mentioned above. 

Fortunately, the sharp decline in primary school age numbers 
made it possible for the Education Department to vacate a Government 
Primary School in the vicinity, for conversion into a secondary school. 
Thus the Ng Yuk School was born: to be another aided school. 

As the dust was beginning to settle, I reminded the Director of 
Education there were still fifty or so of his warning letters in those 
teachers’ pockets. I suggested he should withdraw them before he 
was publicly forced to do so. He moaned in despair, until I pointed 
out that the Committee for the new school he had assembled might 
be approached with the proposition that, if they were minded to so 
recommend, he, the Director, would be pleased to rescind his warn- 
ing letters. That saved a second confrontation, as I heard later that 
those teachers were contemplating legal proceedings against the 
Director. 
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There were some who felt that the castigation of the Education 
Department was waiting to happen for a number of reasons. In the 
context of the Committee’s Report alone, it appeared to me that 
senior members of the Department might not have adequately 
explained to them the operation of the Subsidy Code in general, 
and the Tong Fai Account in particular, because the Director was 
asked to furnish a paper explaining those matters for attachment as 
an Appendix to their Report. When I received the Director’s con- 
tribution for forwarding to the Inquiry, I found the piece quite incom- 
prehensible. I asked the Director if he understood what his paper 
said. He admitted candidly that neither he nor his Deputy fully 
understood the operation of the Subsidy Code, nor the Yong Fa 
Account. He had relied on his Treasury Accountant. So I re-wrote 
the paper which bears the Director’s name in the Appendix to the 
Committee of Inquiry Report. 

Thanks to my service in Finance Branch, over fifteen years ear- 
lier, plus a few years’ service on aided school committees, referred 
to in the previous chapter, I felt I knew more about the crucial 
instruments for the operation of the Aided Sector Schools—the bulk 
of the schools teaching Hong Kong children—than the Director of 
Education and his Deputy; and they had wide discretionary powers 
under those Codes. That could be a factor contributing to dissatis- 
faction with the Department on the part of some Aided Schools. 

The Subsidy Code provided the framework for Government financial 
assistance to those schools. Its provisions ensured that the full salaries 
of the teachers, calculated in accordance with qualifications and expe- 
rience under a prescribed staffing formula, were met out of public 
funds. Qualified members of a religious order actually teaching in 
the school, within the staffing ratio, would be paid under the Code 
like a lay teacher, and what that individual or his/her Order did 
with such salary was of no concern to anyone else. Other operat- 
ing expenses were also allowed for, though their adequacy could 
sometimes be a matter of opinion. Where school fees were laid down 
by the Government, the amounts due, less a percentage allowance 
for remissions on grounds of hardship, were set off against the expen- 
diture grants. Of course, when fees were abolished by Government 
for primary classes, and later up to Form III, there would be noth- 
ing to set off in respect of those classes. 

Apart from the Government-determined school fees, most aided 
schools were allowed to charge Tong Fai up to a permitted monthly 
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figure. The Tong Fai figure for each school had to be approved, and 
accounted for separately. That might range from HK$2 per month 
for a primary school, to HK$20 for a few secondary schools. Permitted 
trading activities like sales of stationery, the operation of tuck shops, 
and the supply of lunches, had to be reflected in the Tong Fai Account. 
Only school-related expenditure was allowed against that account, 
including repayment to the Government of any interest-free loan 
towards that part of the construction cost not fully covered by grant. 
The cost of sponsors’ living accommodation, or similar expenses, was 
not permitted to be charged to the Tong Fai Account. 

To this day I am still puzzled at what point the radical teachers 
of the Precious Blood Golden Jubilee School rumbled the use of the 
Tong Fai Account towards the cost of the Order’s living accommo- 
dation over the school premises, and what they might have tried to 
make of it. The Huang Committee did not provide those answers. 
But the teachers had clearly demonstrated their control over their 
classes. Altogether they certainly added an unusual page to the his- 
tory of education in Hong Kong, and their action was, at least, par- 
tially vindicated by the findings of the Huang Report.'” 


Diaoyutai Demonstrations 


The story David Wong tells is that, by definition, all Colonial 
Governors are autocrats, though some may be more amenable to 
contrary opinions and advice than others. In the case of MacLehose, 
he readily accepted advice which fitted in with his own inclinations 
or preconceptions. Otherwise, he did not want to be confused by 
facts, or logic, or reason! 

His story concerns the Diaoyutai $9 f í or Shinkaku Islands 
issue. This is an uninhabited rocky outcrop, and hazard to shipping, 
lying a short distance off Taiwan. Among the terms Japan had to 
concede to the victorious Allies at the end of the Pacific War were 
two which affected the issue. The first was to return to China all 


10 The report of the public enquiry was headed by the then Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Hong Kong, Dr Rayson L. Huang who was also an appointed 
Unofficial Member of the Legislative Council. A first report was delivered on 14 
July 1978; the final report was published in October 1978. Among other recom- 
mendations, it urged the Education Department to examine whether it had sufficient 
capabilities in responding to grievances. 
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the territories Japan had seized since the 19th century. The second 
was to allow the Americans to administer Okinawa for as long as 
the USA deemed necessary. 

It was only in the 1960’s, when prospecting for off-shore oil became 
feasible, and the possibility emerged that oil deposits might exist near 
Diaoyutai, that Japan began to claim those rocks as part of Okinawa. 
This was compounded in 1969, when the Americans announced that 
they were handing back Okinawa to Japan in 1972, and indicated 
that Diaoyutai would be included in the hand-over. The Japanese 
cited as historical evidence of their claim, a stone marker they had 
placed there in 1895. It is not without relevance that following 
Japanese attacks from 1894, China lost the First Sino-Japanese War 
in 1895, when Taiwan had to be ceded. China, on the other hand, 
produced historical maps showing those rocks had long been regarded 
as part of Taiwan, and hence belonged to China. The reaction of 
Chinese students all over the world was furious. They staged demon- 
strations in China, in Taiwan, in Europe and in North America. 
Students in Hong Kong felt no differently. 

The Hong Kong demonstrations were small in scale at first. 
Gradually, as awareness of the issue grew, the demonstrations increased 
in size. A big demonstration in Victoria Park, in July 1971, was bro- 
ken up by the Police with considerable force, because permission for 
it had been refused, and resulted in rioting spilling over into the 
adjacent commercial area of Causeway Bay. There were injuries and 
arrests, but possibly because of the level of force used by the Police, 
the mainstream newspapers and the general public became more 
sympathetic towards the students and radicals. ‘The Police were losing 
the battle for hearts and minds, as the spasmodic demonstrations 
continued over the succeeding months. It was in these circumstances 
that David was given the task of defusing the situation; by persuading 
the people concerned that it was not in Hong Kong’s interest for 
them to continue to demonstrate. 

David found in his dealings with the organisers that most were 
motivated by patriotism, though there was the odd trouble-maker 
among them. Most of them were reasonable, and keen to express 
their feelings within the law. Some of them told him they did not 
want criminal convictions on their records, because that could affect 
their future employment prospects! They therefore wanted to co- 
operate fully with, and observe all reasonable conditions imposed by 
the Police, though they felt that the Police were perverting the law 
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to frustrate them in the exercise of their freedom of speech and 
assembly. They also could not understand why the Government was 
so keen to stop criticisms directed at Japan and the USA. 

In May 1973, the protesting groups wanted to launch one united 
and final peaceful demonstration to bring home to Hong Kong peo- 
ple what had happened: control of Diaoyutai had already been passed 
by the Americans to the Japanese, and any further action at diplo- 
matic and political level would have to be pursued elsewhere. For 
their final show, they sought permission to gather and demonstrate 
in Victoria Park, and then march as a body, in no more than four 
abreast, to hand protest letters to the US Consulate-General and the 
Japanese Consulate-General, after which they would disband. They 
wanted Police co-operation to maintain public order, and to min- 
imise traffic disruption. David said he recommended approval, but 
the Police refused and resorted to technicalities: that Victoria Park 
was the responsibility of the Urban Council and approval from the 
Council had to be obtained first. 

The organisers then applied and got the reply that Victoria Park 
was a public amenity, and other users might be inconvenienced by 
a demonstration. The Council suggested the alternative of gathering 
and demonstrating in a football stadium. The organisers were furi- 
ous. They accused the Government of trickery and bad faith, and 
claimed that to demonstrate in a football stadium, isolated from the 
public, was pointless. They would gather and demonstrate at Victoria 
Park regardless, and then march to deliver their letters. If the Police 
attempted to break up the gathering by force, as in 1971, then the 
Police would have to be responsible for the consequences. The inten- 
tion of the demonstrators was peaceful, and it was up to the Police 
to determine whether that would be the case. 

Faced with the possibility of civil disorder, meetings were held at 
Government House, with MacLehose in the chair. The Commissioner 
of Police, the Director of Special Branch, the Director of Urban 
Services, and David’s own chief, the Secretary for Home Affairs, 
and the Director of Public Prosecutions, were also present. David 
was the most junior and the only Chinese. The Commissioner said 
he was responsible for public order, and could not allow the dis- 
ruption to normal life occasioned by a demonstration and a march 
through the centre of the city on a Saturday morning. The Special 
Branch man said he had secret information about radical elements 
bent on making trouble. David said his information was that all the 
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organisers had peaceful intentions, and had gone to great trouble to 
appoint their own marshals to maintain order. He asked to know 
the identity of the potential trouble-makers, so that he could ask the 
organisers to deal with them. That was refused in no uncertain terms. 

MacLehose asked what plans the Police had to prevent distur- 
bances. The Commissioner said he had arranged a massive Police 
presence at Victoria Park. He would not attempt to prevent the 
gathering by force, as that might provoke rioting. A Police escort 
would contain the marchers. Traffic Police would also be on hand 
to divert traffic. At the first sign of trouble, Riot Squads would move 
in. David pointed out that since the Police were prepared to com- 
mit such resources to oversee an illegal gathering, why not improve 
the atmosphere by rendering the proceedings legal? He also men- 
tioned Speakers’ Corner at Hyde Park. MacLehose said Hong Kong 
was not London. He agreed with the Commissioner that demon- 
strations ought not be encouraged, and precedents ought not be set. 
It was evident that logic was not of the essence to Big M! 

The demonstration took place as planned, and there was minimal 
disruption of traffic. The letters of protest were duly handed in at 
the two Consulates-General. The whole thing passed off without inci- 
dent, and the students went back to their studies. David felt that the 
only satisfaction he could draw from this messy episode of a dia- 
logue of the deaf, was that some time later a corner of Victoria Park 
was designated an area where citizens could gather, and discuss social 
and other issues, without having to obtain prior permission from the 
Commissioner of Police. 


Senior Secondary and Tertiary Education: The Baptist College 


Another early major problem I was confronted with was the Green 
Paper on Senior Secondary and Tertiary Education. My predeces- 
sor had delegated its drafting to a group led by the Director of 
Education. That Group had been referred to in LegCo, in January 
1977, as the Working Party on Higher Education. Their conclusions, 
in the form of the draft Green Paper, appeared on my desk around 
the time of the Governor’s Annual Policy Address that referred to 
its imminent publication. On reading it, I could see nothing star- 
tling in its proposals, and put it forward for publication for public 
discussion. 
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On its publication, in early November 1977, there was a furious 
reaction from the faculty, graduates and students of the Baptist 
College. They were outraged, not so much by what was in the Paper, 
but by the omission of any role for their College in the proposed 
scheme of things to come. The College had a Communications 
Department, and many of its diplomates were journalists in TV and 
Hong Kong’s many newspapers. They all slammed the Green Paper, 
and the students had a grand time demonstrating. One such extrav- 
aganza was ‘Burning the Green Paper’, followed by a well-disciplined 
silent sit-in demonstration by a large body of students, in the fore- 
court of the Government Secretariat, both of which were well cov- 
ered by TV and the papers. They had put up a good show, and 
we had been forced on to the back foot, so to speak. In the 1978 
Policy Address, the Governor referred to that experience as a chas- 
tisement of the Government: and that was what it was! 

The Hong Kong Baptist College was founded by the Baptist 
Convention of Hong Kong in 1956. It started in temporary premises 
borrowed from Pui Ching Middle School, a renowned Baptist estab- 
lishment with a long history of education in neighbouring Guang- 
dong. The College was registered under the Post-Secondary Colleges 
Ordinance in 1970, after it had been granted a new campus at the 
back of Kowloon Tong by the Government in 1966. It was estab- 
lished and permitted to function as a private institution. Initially no 
public funding was formally sought. Around 1960, close to the for- 
mation of the Chinese University, I believe there were feelers for 
the admission of the Baptist College as the fourth College of that 
University, either under the Government grant, or remaining as a 
privately-funded institution. In the event nothing came out of it, and 
the College, under the leadership of Dr LAM Chi Fung, battled on 
as best it could. 

Dr Lam was a successful industrialist, and a leading member of 
the Baptist Convention of Hong Kong. He and his friends, and other 
sympathisers, supported the College. Dr Lam was head of the College 
as well, until his death in 1971. An energetic young academic, Dr 
Daniel Tse, was then appointed as President on a full-time basis. The 
College continued to expand and develop, so much so that by the 
time of the Green Paper, it was completing a major development 
of new premises; and had an enrolment of some 3,300 students. 
They were on four-year courses, each leading to one of its Diplomas: 
Arts, Social Sciences, Business, Natural Sciences and Engineering. 
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As the development of that new campus progressed, two Government 
Education Loans were approved. In 1973-74, a loan of HK$1,000,000 
was allocated towards construction costs of the Academic Community 
Hall. The second loan of HK$1,300,000 was agreed in 1975-76 in 
respect of academic buildings. Those two loans were listed with other 
similar education loans in the Education Department’s reports for 
those two years; they were interest-free, repayable over 11 years, 
though the borrowing institution had the option of repayment over 
21 years at 3.5 percent interest. It should be noted that the approval 
of allocations out of the Education Loan Fund was not viewed by 
the Government as any financial commitment towards the College. 
It was merely that the College met the criteria of being non-profit- 
making, credit-worthy and the development being of an educational 
nature. I recall that there was an unusual feature in the Academic 
Community Hall project, in that the sponsors felt there was a com- 
munity/cultural need for such facility in North Kowloon which would 
be revenue producing. I checked with the Baptist University whether 
there were any variations in the terms for that $1 million loan. Their 
records show the loan was for 10 years at 4 percent interest. 

It was Dr Tse who told me that at the end of 1973, the College 
submitted a request for an annual grant to enable them to keep stu- 
dents’ fees down.'! He could not recall the amount requested. Dr 
Tse also thought that the financial stringency created by the oil cri- 
sis of the time contributed to the request being turned down by the 
Government. [That was the first time the Organization of Oil 
Producing and Exporting Countries (OPEC), successfully curtailed 
production, and oil prices rocketed, triggering a worldwide economic 
downturn.| Instead, the College was permitted to increase tuition 
fees by 50 percent! Nigel Shipman, who joined Social Branch Branch 
in 1975, recalls that around 1976 the College submitted a request 
for an annual grant of three million dollars. The proposal was con- 
sidered by the Director of Education’s Group referred to above. 
Because of the substantial resources needed for expansion of the two 
Universities, and the Polytechnic, and for the reasons adduced below, 
that submission was not acted upon. 


'' See the Keynote Speech by Dr Daniel C.W. Tse on ‘Future Role and 
Opportunities of Christian Universities in Hong Kong’, at the ‘Conference on The 
Challenges of Asian Christian Universities in the 2Ist Century’, at Chung Chi 
College, Chinese University of Hong Kong, on 11 May 2001, for his perception 
of the treatment of the Baptist College by the HK Government. 
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The Director of Education’s Group considered the Baptist College 
to have University pretensions that they could not support. They 
considered the College Diploma to have little value, and did not 
add to the range of qualifications being made available through the 
Universities and the Polytechnic. As the College had opted to enter 
the scene as a private and independent institution, it should be 
allowed to continue to develop at its own pace. Hence there was no 
mention of any role for the College in the Government’s proposals 
for the future. The admission of the College to the Association of 
Southeast Asian Institutions of Higher Learning, in 1972, was over- 
looked by, unknown to, or otherwise discounted by the drafters of 
the Green Paper. This was also the case with the survey and accred- 
itation by the Association of Southern Baptist Colleges and Schools, 
USA, in 1974: namely, that the College’s Diploma was equivalent 
to their Bachelor’s degree. Moreover, for some years, the University 
of Dundee, Scotland, had also been accepting Baptist Engineering 
Diplomates for its degrees after a further two years’ study, and exam- 
ination, in Dundee. 

Further to the College’s chagrin, its Diploma was equated to 
matriculation or Advanced Level attainment only, for employment 
in non-graduate openings in the Civil Service. The Green Paper thus 
presented an opportunity, to the Communications Department of the 
Faculty of Social Sciences, to demonstrate their skills! 

I invited the Baptist College to send representatives to meet me 
in my office and to discuss the Green Paper. Dr Daniel Lam, Chair- 
man of the College Council, Dr Daniel Tse, President of the College, 
and Dr Mok Man-hung, Head of Natural Sciences and a non-Baptist, 
came. I was accompanied by the Director of Education, and two 
members of my Branch. The meeting started at 2.30 pm and did 
not finish until after 7 pm. It was my first contact with the College, 
and what struck me most forcibly was the sincerity and openness of 
their representatives. 

They frankly admitted that, whatever their long-term hopes, they 
were not at university level, and at no time had they represented 
themselves to be in that league. Their aim was to educate their stu- 
dents, not to proselytize them, though they sought to inculcate moral 
values in their teaching. If they were ostracised from the public sec- 
tor of education, the College was bound to suffer deleterious effects, 
beginning with a fall in the quality of students seeking enrolment. 
Though the College received moral and some material support from 
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overseas Baptist institutions, mainly in the USA, through second- 
ment and exchange of staff, Baptist College teaching staff were gen- 
erally remunerated at rates below teachers in Government Secondary 
Schools. If the College should appear to have no future, they would 
be even more difficult to retain. While they took some pride in win- 
ning acceptance by some overseas educational establishments, they 
were ready to be assessed by any independent body as to the stan- 
dard of their diploma. 

I came away from the meeting convinced that the Drafting Group’s 
approach to the Baptist College was flawed, and that a role had to 
be found for the College. The question was how? Finding that niche 
was not easy, as it needed a rationale within an overall policy which 
was also acceptable to the College. Suggestions ranged from keeping 
the status quo, to making it over into a Community College, what- 
ever that meant. Gradually, we were able to focus on entry level, 
overall student numbers, the need to delineate areas that were difficult 
to develop, and the desirability of an independent accreditation exer- 
cise. I considered my dialogue with Dr Tse very positive. 

Although the College pointed to Dundee’s accommodation of its 
Engineering Diploma, I stressed my belief that any development of 
that course would necessitate a massive investment in equipment and 
space, on which the Government was bound to place a low priority. 
In any case their campus was overcrowded, and an enrolment around 
2,000 might be more desirable. However, I did not push for the 
immediate application of the axe. I felt that when it came to actual 
funding, the College itself would have to make a choice. 

The College admitted students after completion of Upper Middle 
Six (or O Levels plus one year) for their four-year courses, though 
A and O Level candidates might also be enrolled, with credits and 
extra work requirements, respectively. The Government’s aim was 
for tertiary courses to enrol A Level students. Bearing in mind the 
College’s preference to have students stay for four years, a solution 
appeared to be for the College to run two-year courses to prepare 
students for the Examination Authority’s A Level Examinations. 
Successful candidates could then continue in new two-year Diploma 
Courses. Any shortfall in numbers could be made up by admitting 
outside A Level candidates. Furthermore, the Government’s aim was 
to provide more A Level places overall, and the funding formula for 
Sixth Form Classes in schools could readily be applied to that sector 
of the College. 
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I was moving towards public funding for four years, leading to a 
diploma on a par with the Higher Diploma of the Polytechnic. If 
the College wished to offer a fifth year, for the best of its students, 
possibly leading to a degree, on the lines of similar awards in the 
UK through the Council for National Academic Awards (CNAA) 
(which the Polytechnic was pushing for behind the scenes), they could 
do so provided such costs were covered by fees. The Unofficial 
Members’ observations on the matter, in a debate on the Green 
Paper, in LegCo, in July 1978, indicated support from several of 
them for the solution to which I was heading. There was early agree- 
ment, in principle, with Dr Tse to the UK CNAA being invited to 
conduct an assessment of at least some of the College’s Diploma 
Courses, as then provided. Both of us could see that this would be 
a key to any ultimate solution. Dr Tse also stressed the need for 
housing assistance, however basic, for some of their essential staff. 

We explored how the status of the College might be improved. 
Like many other religious and charitable bodies, the Baptist College 
was incorporated as a legal person by Ordinance, to facilitate their 
holding of land and property. There were no other provisions in 
that Ordinance. The two Universities and the Polytechnic were estab- 
lished by Ordinances providing for their governance, and which also 
bestowed on them the Governor’s patronage: he was Chancellor of 
the two Universities, and President of the Polytechnic. Dr Tse indi- 
cated to me the College’s interest in some similar connection. As 
Bishops and other dignitaries were sometimes Visitors to certain edu- 
cational establishments through historical links, I asked the Governor 
whether he would be prepared to accept an invitation to be Visitor 
to the Baptist College. He replied in the affirmative. 

The College immediately invited him to become their Visitor, cou- 
pling it with a request for him to address their Commencement— 
which was at the end of their academic year. I suggested the theme 
of his address on that occasion might be how best to use the com- 
munity assets at the College. That signalled publicly that a recog- 
nised role for the College was coming, although the legal draftsmen 
were a long way from producing a draft Bill to amend the Baptist 
College Ordinance to include the framework for its self-governance, 
and the extent of Government financial support had not been finalised. 

It was some months later, in October 1978, that the White Paper 
on Senior Secondary and Tertiary Education announced a Government 
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package for the approved Post-Secondary Colleges. Although it was 
aimed at the Baptist College, it would have been invidious to exclude 
the other two registered colleges, Lingnan and Shue Yan, from con- 
sideration. They were invited to restructure their courses to provide 
two-year courses at sixth-form level, followed by further two-year 
courses leading to professional or vocational qualifications. Financial 
assistance would be provided to the participating Colleges in respect 
of students enrolled on such courses. The Colleges could also pro- 
vide additional one-year courses for students completing the four- 
year programme, who demonstrated the ability to proceed to a higher 
award. There was no mention of any Government subsidy for that 
extra year, but a student finance scheme (previously limited to 
University and Polytechnic students) would be made available to all 
their students at post-Form 6 level. 

The Baptist College accepted the offer, Shue Yan said it did not 
need any public funding, while Lingnan College applied to be con- 
sidered. Arising from this, I remember visiting Lingnan College— 
and the despair I felt at what I saw there, and the lack of sparkle 
and ideas shown by its Head. 

Regardless of Shue Yan’s attitude, I was keen on the CNAA look- 
ing at them as well, as the Ordinance required the Director of 
Education to be satisfied on standards. Selecting two courses offered 
by all three Colleges, I asked the Director of Education to arrange 
for the CNAA to do the necessary assessments. Unbeknown to me, 
the President of Shue Yan, the Honourable Henry Hu, persuaded 
the Director that as they did not need Government assistance, they 
should not be subjected to such inconvenience. The Director accepted 
that line without informing me. In so doing, he was ignoring, or 
overlooking, his own statutory duty on the maintenance of standards 
as well. When I found out on the arrival of the CNAA team, it was 
too late to insert Shue Yan back into their time table. 

The CNAA gave the Baptist College Courses inspected a clean 
bill of health at sub-degree level. With that hurdle cleared, two fur- 
ther steps were immediately taken, and eventually lead to an even 
more important third step. The first was to upgrade the Baptist 
Diploma to the equivalent of the Polytechnic Higher Diploma for 
the purposes of Civil Service employment: at the minimum, that 
meant two increments on relevant salary scales. The second was the 
submission of a proposal to the Finance Committee to vote twenty 
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million dollars as a grant, to enable the Baptist College to purchase 
forty-two modest flats in a new development at Sha Tin, as housing 
for their staff. Those flats had been offered to the College at a much 
reduced price. While one member of the Finance Committee sug- 
gested that the price might be pushed lower on account of the state 
of the housing market at that time, the funds were voted. For the 
first time in its history, the College had a stock of housing for use 
by selected staff. 

Finally, the CNAA validation made it rational for funding of the 
College to be handled by the independent University and Polytechnic 
Grants Committee (UPGC), with effect from the next Triennium, 
in November 1983. This resulted in the College not having to imple- 
ment the 2 + 2 + 1 structure envisaged in the White Paper, but 
the UPGC made the discontinuance of the Engineering Course a 
pre-condition for its funding. It was also in 1983, nearly two years 
after I had left the education scene, that the new Ordinance was 
enacted to give the College an enhanced status. ‘To me that marked 
the conclusion of a truly gripping saga. 


Schools for English-speaking Children 


As each of those various educational problems passed their crisis 
point, another loomed. Next came the Schools for English-speaking 
children. In 1979, some such schools were run by the Education 
Department (and had been doing so since 1902), and others by the 
English Schools Foundation (ESF), of more recent pedigree.!? A 
demand of the ESF, supported by the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
was for improvements to match the position of the best state schools 
in England, in class sizes and range of subjects, with such extra costs 
being paid for by increased fees, if necessary. 

It also happened that the Annual Report of the Director of Audit 
compared the costs to the public purse of King George V School, 
the Education Department’s secondary school for English-speaking 
children, with La Salle College, an aided school for local boys, run 


2? The ESF is a voluntary non-profit organisation initially established to operate 
a secondary school for English-speaking children on Hong Kong Island, to relieve 
over-crowding at the Government-run King George V School, located in Kowloon. 
ESF was grant-aided from the start, but on a different basis to local schools until 
after the 1979 Review. 
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by the Christian Brothers, both schools having been built in the 
1930’s. The conclusion was that the net cost of a place at the for- 
mer school was more than twice that at the latter. 

Given that the schools for English-speaking children aimed to be 
like the best of the state schools in England, the scale of their pro- 
vision was inevitably different from that in local schools. In the con- 
text of those differences, the Government’s declared policy since the 
early 1960’s was equality of subsidy between those two types of pro- 
vision. However, the only attempt at equalising the subsidy was to 
charge higher fees at the English-speaking schools, without any attempt 
to link that to a costing formula. That was compounded in the early 
1970’s, when a row broke out over fees, and the Government had given 
way. So the conclusion in the Audit Report was hardly surprising. 

The proposals of the ESF were bound to impinge on the Govern- 
ment-run English-speaking schools, all the more so as the ESF oper- 
ated the secondary school on the Island, while that in Kowloon was 
a Government school. Having regard to history, I decided I had to 
be involved in dealing with the ESF. I proposed that the Government 
team to meet with the ESF, under my chairmanship, should include 
the Director of Education and representatives from Finance and Civil 
Service Branches. Henry Ching, the Deputy Financial Secretary, read- 
ily agreed. The Secretary for the Civil Service, Alan Scott, declined, 
but sought to have the right to veto any package which handed over 
the Government schools to the ESF, on the grounds that the teach- 
ers who would be involved, being civil servants, were his responsi- 
bility. I went straight to Jack Cater, who had become Chief Secretary, 
and he agreed there could be no such right of veto. 

It later transpired that Scott had given an undertaking to the 
Association of European Civil Servants that the teachers, employed 
on contract for the English-speaking schools, had security of tenure! 
Neither my predecessor nor I were informed. The pledge also breached 
the Government’s stated policy on localisation! Scott tried to wrig- 
gle out of that by saying that as those teachers had to be native 
English speakers, there were no local contenders for such posts. For 
that view to be sustainable, the advice of the Public Service Commission 
would have been necessary. However, such triviality had been brushed 
to one side! 

The ESF were represented by their Chairman, Duncan Bluck, and 
Geoffrey Speak, Secretary or Administrator of the ESF. Geoffrey 
Speak had been Principal of St Paul’s Boys’ College, a grant-aided 
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school of standing, for many years before joining ESF. He had expe- 
rience of operating under the Codes of Aid. 

At the outset, I made clear to the ESF that while we were not 
opposed to their proposals in principle, they had to be considered 
in the context of the Government’s policy of equality of subsidy. We 
did not want another damning Audit Report to follow his compar- 
ison between King George V and La Salle! I explained that as I 
saw it, equality of subsidy could only be achieved by having all ESF 
schools costed on the same lines as equivalent local aided schools, 
and the subsidy paid on the basis of such calculations. As the ESF 
(as well as the Government’s English schools, and to an extent, its 
local secondary schools) paid their teachers on scales far superior to 
those laid down in the Subsidy Code, it would first be necessary to 
determine what each teacher would be paid under that Code. ‘The 
excess of their actual salaries over the notional Subsidy Code figures 
would be on ESF account: viz, out of fee income. Any teachers 
employed over the notional Subsidy Code establishment would not 
attract any subsidy at all. 

Passages for teachers would have to be dealt with similarly: two 
or three eligible teachers for each secondary school, and none for 
the primary schools. There would be no subsidy for teachers’ hous- 
ing, there being no such provision in the Code. The provision for 
other charges would likewise follow the Code. It took a good few 
meetings to cover the details, and for the ESF to do their calcula- 
tions. The fee per pupil worked out at about HK$3,000 per annum— 
some ten times the then current figure! Doubts must have crossed 
the minds of my guests, but they persevered. 

They were also prepared to take over and run all the Government’s 
English-speaking schools. They then pressed for a one-off grant for 
staff quarters. It looked as if that was one hurdle too high, when 
Henry Ching proposed a solution: every eligible teacher who was 
being transferred to the ESF with the Government’s English-speaking 
schools should be deemed to carry a Government quarter with him 
or her. The Government would then provide the ESF with funds to 
build that number of flats, to release the same number of Government 
quarters occupied by those teachers. 

That sealed the package. The ESF spontaneously offered to build 
those flats to standards not higher than what they were already pro- 
viding for some of their teachers—which were on a lower scale than 
those built by the Government Architectural Office. The only remain- 
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ing obstacle to the transfer of the Government English Schools was 
Scott’s unwarranted undertaking to the teachers. We included in the 
package a Government commitment to underwrite their salaries for 
one contract after their transfer to ESF, so that they would suffer 
no loss, as compared with one further renewal on standard Government 
contract terms. 

When the agreement with the ESF was put before ExCo, one 
senior expatriate member considered the fee increases too high. He 
preferred a continuance of the status quo ante, and sweeping the Audit 
comparison under the carpet! But that was not to be, and, instead, 
the Secretary for the Civil Service was directed to produce a scheme 
of assistance for junior civil servants to help them meet the increased 
cost of their children’s fees at ESF and other relevant schools. I was 
not sorry it was his turn to produce solutions for a change. 


The Grant Schools 


After the ESF settlement, the Grant Schools Council requested a 
meeting with me. That was unusual, as their concerns were with the 
Director of Education, but I duly met with them. Of course, they 
wanted a new deal similar to that for the ESF. After all, if the Gov- 
ernment could give ESF the right to charge extra fees to cover extra 
facilities for English-speaking children, why should that principle not 
be extended to schools for local children as well? That desire struck 
a chord with me: it was an extension of our struggle, over the years, 
for equality of conditions with our expatriate counterparts. 

The Grant Schools were the original group of schools assisted by 
Government grant. There were twenty-two such schools, including 
both boys’ and girls’ schools. ‘They were the elite, and places in those 
schools were the most sought after. When I was Clerk to the Finance 
Committee, in the 1950’s, I once drew up a list of the local Unofficials 
thereon—men only in those days. I discovered that they came from 
only three schools in equal numbers: Queen’s (Hong Kong’s oldest, 
and a Government School), St Joseph’s and Diocesan Boys’, both 
Grant Schools. In a nutshell, that explained why parents wanted to 
get their children into those schools; that desire was felt through the 
whole social spectrum. Thus while I had every sympathy for the 
Grant Schools’ request, I did not feel I could give that cause a push. 

In the first place that would be perceived by some as anti-populist 
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as increased fees might just put those places outside the reach of 
children from less well-off families. More importantly, I felt I was 
too closely associated with them. My wife and I, and all our sib- 
lings, as well as our children attended Grant Schools. On top of 
that, during the ten odd years I was serving outside the Secretariat, 
I had been a member of the Committee of a Grant School. I some- 
times still wonder whether I had acted appropriately and honourably, 
or had let them down. 


Free and Compulsory Education to Fifteen 


By 1971, when Hong Kong had achieved full provision of aided 
places in primary schools, primary education was made free and 
compulsory. In 1977, Hong Kong was still some distance from reach- 
ing adequate provision of aided secondary school places. However, 
there was then a Labour Government in power in London. Coupled 
with the ever-present jealousy of British Industry and Trade Unions 
of Hong Kong’s industrial and commercial success, accusations of 
child labour and inadequate social provision were being spread against 
the Territory. 

It was against that background that the Governor announced in 
his Annual Policy Address in LegCo, in October 1977, that from 
September 1978, the Government would buy sufficient places in 
profit-making private schools, to ensure a place for every primary 
school leaver. Legislation was then introduced to make secondary 
education compulsory to Form III, or a child’s 15th birthday, from 
September 1980, with intermediate compulsion to Form II, or 14th 
birthday, from September 1979. Fees for Form I were abolished 
from September 1978, for Form II from September 1979, and for 
Form III from September 1980. 

While those were great strides forward in social policy, neither I, 
nor my colleagues in Education, in both the Government and aided 
schools, nor even the public at large, felt any sense of elation. 
Everyone recognised that announcement as a good move to silence 
our overseas critics. With compulsory schooling to the age of 15, 
truancy problems, unknown up till then, were bound to arise, requiring 
other measures. Fortunately, plans for the development and expan- 
sion of a school social work service by the Social Welfare Department 
were well in hand. 
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The need to buy places in less than satisfactory profit-making sec- 
ondary schools obviously left a lot to be desired. In a more ideal 
world, it might have been better for full provision in aided secondary 
schools to have been reached first, before secondary education was 
made free and compulsory. Of course, such increased provision 
was continuing as well, but needed time—which was in even shorter 
supply. 


Fees Chargeable by Private Schools 


Unlike other places, private schools in Hong Kong were not syn- 
onymous with establishments of quality. While there were exceptions, 
they tended to be commercial ventures seeking returns through the 
provision of places for children, who could not get into schools of 
their parents’ choice. As mentioned earlier, a rough order of prefer- 
ence for secondary schools might be the Grant Schools, the Govern- 
ment schools, and then the newer subsidised schools. The private 
schools, with a few exceptions, would be a last resort. 

Another unusual feature for free-wheeling Hong Kong was that 
the fees charged by the private schools needed approval of the 
Director of Education. I do not know the formula used by the 
Director to determine the fee in any instance, but with the Government 
buying places to make up public sector deficiencies, most schools 
claimed they were improving quality to bid for a place in the pur- 
chase scheme. A number of private schools sought to increase their 
fees on the grounds of improving quality. The Department refused 
the full increases sought. The schools appealed to the Board of 
Education who had a remit to consider matters of that sort. 

Hitherto, the Director used to chair that Board, but in line with 
a number of other important advisory bodies, the Governor had 
appointed Dr Q,W. Lee, later Sir Q,W., a banker and senior mem- 
ber of ExCo, as Chairman. The schools submitted their audited 
accounts, and their auditors’ calculations in support of their fee 
requests. The Board were impressed by the arguments and support- 
ing figures, and recommended approval. The Director was obviously 
less impressed, and might have concluded that the increased expen- 
diture projections were eye-wash to squeeze extra revenue from the 
public purse for the places being purchased for public sector allo- 
cation. At any rate, he sought to force the Board to reconsider their 
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conclusion, by informing the Chairman that his staff would not pre- 
pare the necessary Report to the Governor for his signature! 

When Q,W. related that extraordinary turn of events to me, he 
explained that the Board’s integrity would be undermined if they 
were to buckle under pressure. I asked whether that was a com- 
plaint for transmission to the Governor. He did not wish that to be 
done, nor for me to give the Director a directive. He only wanted 
me to sort it out! I interpreted that to be the traditional approach 
to save face all round, and I asked my secretary to type that Report 
to the Governor, on normal Government paper, for Sir O,W.’s 
signature, copied to the Director and to me! Of course, the Board’s 
recommendations were acted on, and everyone pretended nothing 
out of the ordinary had occurred. 


Funding for a Shipping Course at the Poly 


Another interesting episode came out of a MacLehose tête-à-tête with 
the shipping magnate, Sir Y.K. Pao, who impressed on the Governor 
the desirability of a shipping course at the Polytechnic, which would 
cost a certain sum of money to set up. He offered to put up half 
of that amount, and suggested that the balance would readily be 
forthcoming from the other ship owners. MacLehose accepted that 
offer, and asked me to finalise the matter. The Polytechnic confirmed 
the setting up estimate, but the other ship owners only made polite 
noises about the project when approached, and would not be drawn 
in. Their indirect answer was simply that no contributions could be 
expected of them toward a project bearing a competitor’s name. 


Committee to Review Post-Secondary and Technical Education 


Following a meeting with the UPGC, while John Bremridge was 
still its Chairman, the Governor decided, in 1980, to accede to the 
Polytechnic’s desire to start degree courses. That necessitated a calcu- 
lation of the viable, and affordable, numbers of places for planning 
purposes. To enable me to have a basis to work on, I established a 
working group that autumn to come up with some answers. I envis- 
aged it would take about a year to do that, and be in time for con- 
sultations with UPGC on funding for the next Triennium. MacLehose 
wanted quicker progress, which could only be possible with a full- 
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time chairman. He selected Ken Topley to assume that task. It was 
a most appropriate choice, not least because Ken was Secretary to 
the University Grants Committee on its first establishment in the 
1960’s, and was thus better equipped than most to take on the new 
assignment. 

The Committee to Review Post-Secondary and Technical Education 
was reconvened under Topley’s chairmanship in November 1980. 
After it had been working for six months or so, the Governor informed 
me he wanted Topley to assume overall charge of Education, on 
completion of the Working Party’s Report. It reported in June 1981. 
Soon after that, Topley’s appointment as Secretary for Education 
was announced. He served in that capacity until his retirement in 
1983, at the age of 62. 

It was left to me to propose to Topley how best to divide Social 
Services into two roughly equal parts. In 1961 my Finance Branch 
post of Assistant Secretary (FE) was split into three Assistant Secretary 
posts on my departure. This time the split resulted in the Health 
and Welfare, and the Education and Manpower Branches. 


Rehabilitation 


The problem was what to do with the Rehabilitation Division in 
that carve-up. Of course, it had been my privilege to announce the 
new Government initiative of an integrated approach towards reha- 
bilitation, when I tabled the White Paper on Rehabilitation Services— 
Integrating the Disabled into the Community: a United Effort—in LegCo on 
12 October 1977. It was also my first experience of responsibility 
for launching a major new policy. It involved tackling the problem 
over a diverse spectrum: health, medicine, education, social welfare, 
housing, training—both pre-vocational and vocational—employment 
and so on. While it was challenging for my colleagues and me, it 
gave hope to the disabled; and it sought to prevent disability by 
timely action. 

Most of us have some disability, however minor, but we accentuate 
our abilities. We sought to encourage the community to see the more 
severely disabled in such a positive light. A sentiment we kept stress- 
ing was that the disabled have more abilities than disabilities. I also 
found that having the four Departments primarily involved in those 
responsibilities all report to me was an advantage, but that was not 
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the issue. Neither could sentiment be allowed to cloud my judge- 
ment on what was for the best. 

In essence, the White Paper aimed to tackle everything affecting 
the disabled through a rolling Rehabilitation Programme Plan. It set 
out the aims and targets in the various areas of activity within this 
inter-related field, dovetailing an inter-departmental approach to ser- 
vices for the disabled. Not only that, where delivery of certain ser- 
vices was being undertaken by voluntary organisations, the aim was 
to work in partnership with the voluntary sector. The whole con- 
cept was most challenging. We had made it work. 

Of course, services for the disabled did not suddenly begin with 
the White Paper. Hitherto, in areas of obvious need, the Social 
Welfare Department had moved in to fill the gap. For instance, that 
Department had been providing pre-vocational and vocational train- 
ing for the disabled, because there was no provision for them in the 
schemes for the able-bodied. The new policy required parallel pro- 
vision for the disabled through the Education Department, and the 
Labour Department, respectively. Moreover, radical new proposals 
or expanded facilities were also set out: 


l. A Comprehensive Observation Scheme was introduced for all 
children from birth to the age of five by the Medical and Health 
Department. For children over the age of five, screening program- 
mes organised by the Education Department would be available 
through schools. It is clearly cost-effective to identify disability as 
early as possible in life, especially as this was the best way to 
help disabled children and their families towards those services 
which highlight residual ability. 

2. A new Code of Aid for Special Education was issued, and the 
number of special education places for the disabled increased from 
12,165 in April 1977 to 50,800 by 1985-86. 

3. To alleviate the shortfall in planned residential facilities for the 
severely mentally retarded, an experimental scheme for day cen- 
tres was augmented by 186 extra places as a stop-gap measure, 
with a view to further provision, if successful. 

4. The shortfall in psychiatric facilities would be wholly eliminated 
by 1985-86 through the provision of psychiatric hospital beds, 
and by day centres and half-way houses. 

5. The objectives of the White Paper, and the Programme Plan 
would be under constant review by the Rehabilitation Development 
Co-ordinating Committee appointed by the Governor. 
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It was fortunate that Harry Fang, a distinguished surgeon and an 
international figure in the rehabilitation field, and who was later 
elected as President of Rehabilitation International, in 1979, accepted 
the Governor’s invitation to chair the RDCC. I was happy to travel 
to Winnipeg to support Harry at the 1979 Rehabilitation International 
Meeting that elected him. I was happier still to note that some years 
later, Harry was knighted for his public services. 

The Rehabilitation Division was the RDCC’s secretariat. We 
reminded the Civil Service Branch the White Paper’s objectives 
applied to the Civil Service too. Another good reason for keeping 
the Rehabilitation Division intact was that the voluntary sector had 
pressed strongly for a Commissioner for Rehabilitation during the 
consultation exercise in 1977, to ensure steadfast action. So splitting 
its work into the component elements was not an option: the Rehab- 
ilitation Division had to be retained as an entity. 

One of the first problems looked at by RDCC was access to build- 
ings by the disabled. That led to a Code of Access, for new build- 
ings, by the Building Authority. The RDCC also supported the 
Rehabus Service for the disabled. This remarkable innovation, for the 
1970’s, ran set bus routes for those severely disabled who could not 
use public transport; off-peak it was available for hire. RDCC’s sys- 
tematic review of the Subsidy Code for Special Schools resulted in 
the provision of paramedic staff—physiotherapists and occupational 
therapists—under the Code. Of course, the availability of therapy 
would enhance the opportunities for the disabled to participate as 
normally as possible within the community. 

It was a matter for regret that RDCC failed to secure any pro- 
vision for the disabled on the Mass Transit Railway (MTR), Hong 
Kong’s underground railway system. An insensitive retort against our 
plea was that it would be cheaper to provide a Rolls Royce for each 
disabled person! A gross exaggeration, to be sure, but recognising 
the costs involved, even a compromise like access at terminals only, 
would have been of value. That was not to be. 

If one were to stand back and reflect on the lack of success by 
our able-bodied at international competitions, and considered the 
achievements of Hong Kong’s disabled at the Paraplegic Games, or 
the Special Olympics, winning gold, silver and bronze medals, a not 
unreasonable conclusion could be that investing in the disabled had 
been very worthwhile. It was a pity about the MTR decision, and 
I regretted even more having to part company with the Rehabilitation 
Division as a result of my conclusion below. 
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There were reasons for retaining that division within Health and 
Welfare, too, as public perception of the work being done rested 
with those two Departments. On balance, however, I had to con- 
clude that it should go with Education and Manpower because a lot 
of work then remained to be done in promoting the concept that 
education and training could greatly enhance the abilities of the dis- 
abled. As against that, the roles of welfare and treatment for the 
disabled were already well defined, and functioning. 


Finale 


Soon after his appointment as Secretary for Education, it was time 
for Ken Topley to take his annual leave. I was asked to resume 
temporary control of the new Branch for six weeks. For that oner- 
ous burden I received an extra allowance for doing two jobs. Pity 
it was not extended to the beginning, when I commenced to cover 
precisely the same range of responsibilities! 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


RETURN TO TRADE AND INDUSTRY (1983-1987) 


‘De-federalisation and Administratwisation’ 


After Philip Haddon-Cave became Chief Secretary in the autumn 
of 1981, he began a programme of visits to departments in 1982. 
As he had served in only one in Hong Kong, not surprisingly, he 
started with his former, but renamed, Trade, Industry and Customs 
Department. By that time the Trade Officer cadre was in full con- 
trol of that ‘federal’ department, with a Director of Industry and a 
Director of Trade, as well as the officers in charge of key Repre- 
sentational Offices in Brussels, Geneva and Washington, and the 
Commercial Section in London, all working to the Director of Trade, 
Industry and Customs. The only senior person who was not a mem- 
ber of the Trade Officer cadre was the Commissioner for Customs 
and Controls. He was an experienced Customs Officer from the UK 
Service, specially recruited to transform the former Preventive Service 
into a modern Customs and Excise mode. A number of Administrative 
Officers had been posted to directorate positions within that group, 
as hitherto, but none had felt that they were welcome. 

I am not certain what transpired during that visit, nor at the lunch 
Haddon-Cave took with the four Heads, nor whether he felt threat- 
ened, nor otherwise moved to upgrade the Trade Officer cadre. 
What soon followed was the Budget Debate in LegCo. When respond- 
ing on Civil Service matters, on 15 April 1982, Haddon-Cave sug- 
gested that, following the reorganisation of the former conglomerate 
Public Works Department into a new Lands and Works Branch, 
within the Government Secretariat, and a number of free-standing 
departments, the Trade, Industry and Customs Department should 
also be de-federalised. He explained that Trade, Industry, and Customs 
and Controls would become three separate and independent depart- 
ments. At the same time the directorate posts in those Departments, 
other than Customs and Controls, but including the Overseas posts 
at that those levels, would be ‘administrativised’. In other words, at 
one stroke, the entire Trade Officer cadre directorate would become 
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Administrative Officers of the appropriate rank; and the Director of 
Trade, Industry and Customs post would be abolished and a new 
post of Secretary for Trade and Industry created in its place. 

Notwithstanding the anodyne nature of that official announcement, 
it would be apparent that those decisions had not been made after 
due process. In the first place, it was well known that, following the 
McKinsey Review of the Structure of the Government in the early 
1970’s, repeated attempts by David Jordan to have his post re-titled 
to Secretary, from Director, had been rebuffed. Secondly, even the 
name of what, ultimately, became the Customs and Excise Department, 
appeared to have been an after-thought, and the housekeeping 
arrangements for it, at the Secretariat end, had not even been con- 
sidered. Thirdly, departmental reorganisations were normally approved 
by the Finance Committee ahead of any public announcement, out of 
courtesy to LegCo: the statement of 15 April 1982 was subject to 
the Committee’s approval. 

I only became involved towards the end of 1982, or the begin- 
ning of 1983, when the Chief Secretary told me to get ready to take 
charge of the Trade and Industry Branch from Dorward. He added 
that he was relying on me to play-in the new team: John Yaxley 
would become Director of Industry, while Hamish MacLeod would 
be the new Director of Trade. It was only then that I had any 
inkling it would be a clean sweep. 

Bill Dorward was being posted to New York to open a new Hong 
Kong publicity office. He told me I needed a long hand-over, as 
things had changed radically since 1973. He was solicitous to the 
point of reminding me not to move my desk, as its position had 
been determined by a fung shui expert. Although Bill’s fall from grace 
had taken me by surprise, the Authorities were using me, once again, 
as their means for his removal. I therefore did not relish the prospect 
of having to share an office with him for even a few days. I also 
doubted that any changes since 1973 would leave me floundering. 
I declined his advice, and told him I did not wish to impede his 
preparations for his new assignment. I assumed my new post the 
day after leaving my previous one. 

I found the position of my new desk most uncomfortable: it had 
a dreadful glare from a picture window, looking toward the western 
basin of Hong Kong Harbour, over the Ocean Terminal. I moved 
it to a position to suit my comfort, and discovered it was where 
David Jordan had sat. I had always understood that the essence of 
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Jung shui was to make an occupant comfortable in his surroundings, 
and that was good enough for me! 

Although the formalities were put in hand soon after the Chief 
Secretary’s statement in LegCo, I found my Branch’s staff scattered 
amongst offices of the Trade and Industry Departments. I noted that 
the suite of offices previously used as the headquarters of Customs 
and Excise had been vacant since that Department had moved to 
new premises some months earlier. A quick look satisfied me there 
was sufficient space for the Branch to be brought together, even 
though I might have been entitled to more spacious accommoda- 
tion. I made the move without requesting any alterations, and soon 
settled in. 

It would have been a surprise if the issues and problems had 
remained completely unchanged from 1973 to 1983. But the old 
hairy problems, like textiles, were still there—and still occupied centre 
stage. That was hardly surprising as the textiles and clothing indus- 
tries together employed about 41 percent of the industrial workforce, 
and produced some 40 percent, by value, of total domestic exports 
in 1983. In no time I felt up to date on the important issues. 


The Hong kong Trade Development Council 


One of the first tasks I had was to help John Bremridge sort out 
Trade Development Council (TDC) financing. He had been Head 
of Swires in Hong Kong for many years, during which time he had 
served in a number of important bodies, like the UPGC (as Chairman), 
and on ExCo and LegCo. After retirement from Swires he had 
accepted appointment as Financial Secretary, in succession to Haddon- 
Cave. 

In the early 1960’s, when Hong Kong was bracing itself against 
protectionist pressures on its textile exports, there was a realisation 
by all concerned that the territory had to be able to make its voice 
heard in the capitals of our trading partners, in addition to promoting 
the export of other Hong Kong products. In 1962, public funds were 
provided for an experimental period of two years to enable the Hong 
Kong General Chamber of Commerce and the Federation of Hong 
Kong Industries, jointly, to engage in activities to create a favourable 
climate of opinion towards Hong Kong industry, and its products. 
Arising from those activities, the Working Committee on Export 
Promotion Organization reported at the end of 1965. 
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The Committee recommended the establishment of the TDC, as 
a statutory corporation, under an independent chairman, to be respon- 
sible for export promotion: work then undertaken by the Commerce 
and Industry Department, acting on the advice of the Trade and 
Industry Advisory Board. The TDC was also to devise a policy and 
programme of promotion for Hong Kong as a whole. The Council’s 
activities were to be financed by Government grant roughly equiv- 
alent to the then level of expenditure on export promotion, with a 
levy imposed on the commercial and industrial community, through 
their Import and Export Declarations for the compilation of ‘Trade 
Statistics. Those recommendations were accepted by the Government, 
and implemented on an interim basis from April 1966. With the 
enactment of the Hong Kong Trade Development Council Ordinance 
(Chapter 1114), and of the levy, in September 1966, the TDC came 
into being. 

While the major commercial and industrial bodies represented on 
the TDC felt the levy on trade declarations was ‘their money’, the 
Ordinance and the formal letter from the Financial Secretary of the 
time made clear the TDC was to be financed by such sums as might 
be voted by the Legislature. However, the estimates of the TDC 
over the years had consistently produced annual expenditure require- 
ments close to the estimated yield on the trade declarations! With 
no provision for the claw-back of unspent balances, the TDC had 
built up a tidy reserve over the years. 

Following Margaret Thatcher’s tumble down the steps of The 
Great Hall of the People in Beijing, in September 1982, and the 
announcement of talks with China on the Question of Hong Kong, 
the local economy was in dire straits with a serious outflow of cap- 
ital, and Government expenditure had to be curtailed. The TDC 
was to be no exception, and Bremridge was attempting to rein them 
in as well. 

It was an indication of the passions raised that the Financial 
Secretary considered it necessary to put the matter before ExCo. I 
wrote the paper setting out the history, and the facts. An over- 
whelming majority supported the official line. Bremridge then mag- 
nanimously allowed the TDC to continue to plan on the working 
hypothesis that the part of the levy attributable to domestic exports 
and retained imports would normally be made available to it. The 
portion applicable to re-export trade would be retained in general 
revenue for other uses, like inward investment promotion by the 
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Industry Department, as well as increased representational expendi- 
ture to safeguard our trade. 


Support Services for Hong hong Industry 


As Secretary for Trade and Industry, I became Chairman of the 
Textiles Advisory Board (TEXTAB) and of the Trade and the Industry 
Advisory Boards (TAB & IAB), with which I had been acquainted 
from my earlier service. In the interval, on the advice of the Committee 
on Diversification, an Industrial Development Board (IDB) had been 
created, under the chairmanship of the Financial Secretary, but ser- 
viced through the Industry Department and my Branch. When the 
membership of IAB and IDB were due for review, I had them 
merged into the Industry Development Board (IDB), with the FS 
remaining as Chairman, to streamline the provision of industrial sup- 
port facilities and technical back-up services for industry. 

The Industry Department had four industrial promotion offices 
overseas—in Tokyo, London, Stuttgart and San Francisco—to attract 
inward investment. They were backed-up by a division of the Depart- 
ment in Hong Kong, which also assisted entrepreneurs wishing to 
establish themselves in the territory. In land-hungry Hong Kong, 
new industries introducing high-level technology which could not 
operate in ordinary high-rise factory buildings were facilitated by the 
Hong Kong Industrial Estates Corporation. Working closely with the 
Industry Department, the Corporation developed and managed indus- 
trial estates to accommodate such high-tech industries. 

Then there was the Hong Kong Productivity Council, another 
statutory body, established in 1967, for promoting increased pro- 
ductivity in industry. The executive arm of the Council was the 
Productivity Centre which provided consultancy and technical ser- 
vices, as well as a technical information service for industry. The 
Council was a member of the Asian Productivity Organisation cov- 
ering our region. Although there were hardly any crises affecting 
them, these industrial support services were all important for the 
continuing viability of Hong Kong industry, and of Hong Kong as 
an industrial centre. I made every effort to keep in touch with, and 
to encourage them. 

An example of this was the Asian Productivity Organisation’s invi- 
tation to Graham Cheng, Chairman of the Council, to chair their 
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Plenary Meeting in Kuala Lumpur in 1985. At his request, I attended 
that meeting to show support. That visit was also an expression of 
rapport with the Malaysian Minister of Trade and Industry, who 
opened the proceedings, and who indicated his appreciation of my 
presence. Of course, my main concern was textiles, where Hong Kong 
was trying to secure a common line among the developing export- 
ing countries, including Malaysia, regarding the Multi-fibre Textiles 
Arrangement due for renewal in 1986.' 

Another necessary feature was the maintenance of contacts with 
London. It was in Hong Kong’s interest that the British Government 
should endeavour to make the EEC more liberal in international 
trade. That was especially important in any extension to the MFA, 
and in the proposed new GATT Round. While it was unrealistic to 
expect much change in their attitudes towards the MFA, we tended to 
be on common ground in the general thrust of trade policy in GATT. 
Accordingly, my periodic calls on Lord Cockfield, Secretary of State 
for Trade and Industry, and on Paul Channon, initially Minister of 
Trade but later Secretary of State, were cordial occasions. 

My call on Robert Baker, Minister for Industry, produced a sur- 
prise. He was then working on the theme of the following year to 
be the Information Technology Year in Britain, as a wake-up call to 
the country. He pressed me to do the same in Hong Kong. I was 
not convinced of any such need in our circumstances. By the late 
1970’s Hong Kong had already included provision in the Subsidy 
Code for computer lessons in secondary, and even primary schools. 
Our schools’ problem was in finding room in their congested sites, 
but they were managing as best they could. Mobile phones and elec- 
tronic pagers were becoming commonplace—and some would say a 
nuisance at meetings and social gatherings. All major banks in the 
territory were linked up online with their scattered branches. New 
plants for making electronic products were on stream. Rubbing those 
points in would seem to be gloating. I just politely demurred. 

Soon after he was appointed as Director of Industry, YEUNG 
Kai-yin did discover that there was something which needed doing 
in this field. He learnt that our expansion in the electronics field was 
being hampered by a shortage of graduates with working experience. 
So he drew up a sort of apprenticeship scheme for new graduates 


' See p. 56, Note 7. 
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in electronics or computer sciences from our tertiary institutions to 
get the necessary working experience overseas. 


Building of an Exhibition Centre 


At the beginning of February 1983, just before my transfer, I 
attended a presentation on the Exhibition Centre project for the 
benefit of the Governor. John Yaxley, who had just been appointed 
Director of Industry, was also present; his Department provided the 
back-up for the Non-statutory Board appointed by the Governor to 
develop that project. That Board was chaired by Sir Michael Sandberg, 
as he then was, Chairman and Chief Executive of the Hong Kong 
Bank (HSBC), and a member of ExCo. The Board had commissioned 
a leading Canadian firm of consultants, who had been responsible 
for creating a similar facility in Montreal. 

The plans had been drawn up by those consultants, in accordance 
with the specifications of the Board. The scale model of the Centre 
was most impressive, and showed it dominating the Wanchai water- 
front, where a site had been earmarked. It had provision for all the 
facilities considered necessary by the TDC, and represented a full 
development of the prime site: an essential feature in land-hungry 
Hong Kong. The large and pillar-less exhibition hall was located in 
a central position on the ground floor, with ancillary facilities around 
it. There was an office complex, two hotels and a service apartment 
complex, plus what was called a ‘trade mart’. The estimated cost of 
construction was in excess of HK$3,000 million, excluding land cost. 

At a time of financial stringency, the Financial Secretary had made 
clear no public money was available for the project, though the site 
would be made available, free of premium. Of course, that line had 
been held consistently by the Government throughout, and the turn 
of events had merely reinforced such a stand. The Sandberg Board 
formally submitted the project, with its estimated cost, to the Governor 
in April 1983. When the full proposals were placed before ExCo in 
July 1983, Sandberg advised that the merchant banking arm of 
Standard Chartered Bank (his own Bank’s rival) be asked if they 
could examine the schedule of accommodation critically, suggest pos- 
sible deletions and give their estimate of likely construction costs. 
That review took a few months, and they eventually came up with 
the deletion of some facilities, but not any lowering of the estimated 
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cost of construction. I remember a chat with Henry Ching when I 
moaned about that project, and wished it would go away. “What? 
With Sandberg on ExCo?” was his response! Not only that, the title 
of ‘Non-statutory Board’ given to the body asked to produce the 
scheme had also notched up expectations too. 

Lydia Dunn (later Baroness Dunn, a Life Peer), a senior member 
of both ExCo and LegCo, had been appointed Chairman of the 
TDC in April 1983. Although she knew the state of play on the 
Sandberg Board scheme, she launched an attack on the Government, 
in the Policy Debate on the Governor’s Address, in October 1983, 
for procrastinating on that important facility for promoting Hong 
Kong exports. Traditionalists would have frowned on that, as mem- 
bers of ExCo were members of the Governor’s Cabinet. They were 
supposed to defend the Government, and not attack it in open debate. 
However, given her responsibility for the TDC, it was not only within 
her right, but possibly her duty, to press the issue publicly. 

I naturally defended the Government’s record in my reply in 
LegCo, and made public the state of play on the Sandberg Board 
project. I added that, because of the changed values in the property 
market since the original proposals were framed, a further financial 
study was required with respect to viability, before a recommenda- 
tion could be made to the Governor in Council as to how best the 
project should be pursued. Within two weeks of my reply, Lydia 
tabled a further question on the subject for answer in LegCo. While 
the external pressure was being maintained, frantic behind the scene 
activity was proceeding apace. In the juggling act, one might say 
there were four balls in the air. The problem was to come to a 
rational solution on the Exhibition Centre Project, having regard to 
those four conflicting positions. 

In the first place, the Government’s position, which I reiterated 
in my reply to Lydia Dunn and other members in LegCo, was that 
the Administration was ready to grant the valuable site on the 
Wanchai waterfront, for full development into an Exhibition Centre 
Complex, free of premium, but without any further grant whatever 
from general revenue. Secondly, Schroders and Chartered Ltd, the 
merchant bankers asked to examine the proposals critically, consid- 
ered that the deteriorated property market conditions then obtain- 
ing made the project, as conceived, unlikely to be commercially 
viable. They did not believe that the project could be financed by 
the private sector, and did not consider any private investor would 
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proceed under existing market conditions. However, a less ambitious 
project, excluding the office and retail areas, might still be viable. 

Thirdly, in the light of the merchant bankers’ views, the Sandberg 
Board recommended that the Government should immediately cre- 
ate a Statutory Authority (which was one of their earlier recom- 
mendations) to receive the grant of the site, free of premium, to 
implement the project. The Authority should be empowered to raise 
finance against the collateral of the land and to negotiate with pri- 
vate developers. While the terms of reference for such Authority 
should include the building and eventual management of the Exhibition 
Centre, it should not be placed under a time constraint for such 
development, nor should it be required to achieve maximum utili- 
sation of the site. However, it was evident that to establish a new 
specific Authority would inevitably take time, and thus not result in 
early action. Set-up expenditure was bound to be necessary, leading 
possibly to the Government having to underwrite any scheme put 
together, on top of that. Meanwhile, the site would be locked up in 
the Authority indefinitely. 

Finally, there was the Government’s more normal recourse in dis- 
posing of land: by public tender, or auction. While a public auction 
was difficult to visualise with no premium payable, the Government 
could invite non-financial tenders to establish whether any develop- 
ers were interested in building an exhibition centre complex, in con- 
sideration for the commercial element of the development being 
retained by the developer, with the exhibition centre being handed 
over to the Government on completion, at no further cost. However, 
a call for tenders which produced none could be very damaging to 
confidence. On the other side of the coin, the Secretary for Lands 
and Works warned that the Government might be acting over- 
generously, to its later regret, if it offered a commercial site entirely 
free of premium—which would be departing significantly from estab- 
lished policy. Such a grant could bring the developer a substantial 
windfall, on later recovery of the market, out of which the Government 
would have formally renounced any claim to a share. 

With Lydia’s public assault on the Government over the Exhibition 
Centre, the thought struck me to turn the tables on her! By offering 
the TDC the lead in pursuing the project, it would immediately get 
her, as well as the Sandberg Board, off my back! While the TDC had 
been able to accumulate respectable reserves from unused public 
funds, they amounted to only one hundred odd, rather than three 
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thousand, million dollars. However, with its greater flexibility, it was 
much more likely to cobble together a deal with the private sector 
than the Government’s public tender procedures. If the TDC should 
fail in such a bid, it could not be said that the Government was 
foot-dragging. 

Accordingly, in the memorandum I was preparing for ExCo, in 
which I discussed the four points listed above, I added a further 
option of inviting the TDC to consider whether it wished to pursue 
the project. The provisions in its Ordinance (Chapter 1114) clearly 
permitted it to do so. A function, as laid down, was for the TDC 
to develop Hong Kong’s overseas trade, with particular reference to 
exports. It was also empowered to acquire, hold and enjoy any prop- 
erty and sell, let or otherwise dispose of the same, and also charge 
for the use of any facility or service provided. The basis of the invi- 
tation was that any nugatory expenditure would be on the TDC’c 
account, but that on the acceptance of a package, the Government 
would be prepared to grant the land to the TDC, with the right of 
assignment on completion. 

Policy Secretaries had standing authority to put papers to ExCo 
at their own discretion. On an issue such as this, with all the pro- 
tagonists sitting around the ExCo table, I thought it would be safer 
if I got Bremridge on side first. After all, he too had been cautious 
in handling the TDC! So I explained my plan to him, and showed 
him the paper I was proposing to pass to the Clerk of Councils for 
issue. His immediate reaction was “How could you, Eric? Where 
would the TDC get that sort of money?” I replied “You also say 
the Government cannot provide the $3,000 odd million! Can you 
suggest a better way for me to get this millstone off my neck?” He 
then said he would like to think it over. A few days later he handed 
the paper back to me with a smile, and remarked: “Let’s have a go!” 

When my paper came up for consideration, I was in attendance, 
sitting at the end of the long ExCo table. There were no expres- 
sions of incredulity. In fact, Lydia said she was excited over the pro- 
posal, but asked if a final decision could be deferred for a few weeks, 
so that she could consult her Council in confidence, and have HK$5 
million set aside for any preparatory expenditure, which might become 
nugatory. The Governor readily agreed. 

As a member of the TDC, I was ready to throw my full support 
behind Lydia, but there were no doubters there. Lydia told her 
Council that she had already spoken to Norman Thompson, of Mass 
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Transit Railway fame, who was then on a visit on a consultancy. 
He had expressed interest in, and cautious optimism over, the pos- 
sibility of a deal with a developer, or developers. He had said that 
the first thing must be to ask a sound local architect like NG Chun- 
man, a graduate of the HKU School of Architecture, to look at the 
schedule of accommodation and the plans as drawn up, to advise 
on whether the scheme was economical, and if not, to suggest an 
alternative approach. All that was agreed to, together with an allo- 
cation of HK$5 million for the Chairman to proceed. A small Sub- 
Committee was also appointed to assist the Chairman in pursuing 
the project. I became a member of that group. 

Within a very short time, the Sub-Committee had a meeting with 
Thompson. He was able to tell us that NG Chun-man was of the 
opinion that the most effective way of developing the site, to yield 
the desired accommodation, was to put each of the four major com- 
ponents—the two hotels, the offices and the service apartments— 
into its own tower. The exhibition facilities could then be in the 
middle, held up by the four towers. On the basis of the rough build- 
ing volume for such a development, excluding any special requirements, 
the architect estimated the construction cost to be about HK$1,000 
million. With that rough layout and order of cost, ‘Thompsom said 
he had spoken to several of the main developers, among which, the 
New World Development Co Ltd, of CHENG Yu-tung, was show- 
ing interest. 

The TDC then notified the Government of its interest in the invi- 
tation for it to assume responsibility for the project. The realisation 
of the Exhibition Centre is now history, but it was not plain sailing 
all the way. For my part, I sought to ensure that the departments 
responsible for drawing up the Conditions of Grant of the site, and 
the eventual lease, understood that the TDC was to be treated as 
a wholly-owned subsidiary of the Government. Full development of 
the site should be stipulated, but no more onerous terms should be 
inserted than in normal commercial leases; ‘TDC must not be pre- 
vented from assigning parts of the development to other entities. 

Thompson had to keep New World Development in play with 
each stage of the planning, and to attempt to give other developers 
a chance to show interest, before the actual contract between TDC 
and New World Development was concluded. In the end, the deal 
not only resulted in the Convention and Exhibition Centre complex 
remaining in the TDC’s hands, but two whole floors of the Office 
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Tower as well! At a social gathering I asked NG Chun-man why 
his scheme cost so much less than that drawn up for the Sandberg 
Board. He explained that his scheme, which I have attempted to 
describe above, did not involve any difficult engineering require- 
ments. The Sandberg Board’s structure, on the other hand, was more 
spectacular, but required expensive transfer trusses and beams, to 
create the exhibition space, with the other facilities above it. That 
was the difference. Amazingly, none of the Government’s experts 
who had looked at the project, as submitted by the Sandberg Board, 
had drawn attention to that! 

The Hong Kong Convention and Exhibition Centre stands as a 
landmark of successful public-private partnership, where everyone 
turned out winners. It encapsulates the turning of a challenge into 
an opportunity: the hallmark of entrepreneurial spirit and enterprise, 
which made modern Hong Kong a phenomenon of the late twen- 
tieth century, and beyond. I am certainly proud to have played a 
part in that epic production. Furthermore, this initial development 
led to a spectacular extension facing the harbour, which became the 
historic setting for the ceremonies marking the end of British rule, 
and the resumption of sovereignty by China, in the presence of the 
Prince of Wales and of President JIANG Zemin on 30 June 1997. 
With the President's inauguration of the Chief Executive and his 
Principal Officers, the Hong Kong Special Administrative Region of 
the People’s Republic of China was established on | July 1997. 


Promoting Hong Kong in the Face of Protectionsm 


David Jordan used to view his membership on the TDC with 
some reservation. He used to say that our role was the conduct com- 
mercial relations with the Governments of countries that were Hong 
Kong’s trading partners, while the TDC’s role was to open up mar- 
kets for actual trading. I looked on it differently, even while I stood 
in for him back in the early 1970’s. As I saw it, the provision for 
the participation of public officers on the TDC was there for a pur- 
pose. We were there to contribute our expertise in the planning and 
direction of the TDC’s work, in the same way that industrialists, 
businessmen, bankers and others offered theirs. Furthermore, the 
TDC’s remit to promote Hong Kong as a whole, needed it to view 
Trade Promotion, External Commercial Relations and all other factors 
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as a seamless entity. Finally, the Chairman and all other members 
served without remuneration or other recompense. If they could give 
unstintingly of their time, so should I. 

From the outset, working with the TDC was a very high prior- 
ity of mine, not only on account of the foregoing. I made every 
endeavour to be part of its promotional efforts, when invited. I have 
not kept a record of the missions we embarked on, but they included 
Montreal and Washington DC, in close succession, and London. The 
Hong Kong-United States Business Co-operation Committee, and 
the Hong Kong-Japan Business Co-operation Committee, were TDC 
initiatives of an ongoing nature which I supported. Each Committee 
was the forum for discussing bilateral issues of concern, and the 
membership included leaders of trade and industry from both sides. 
Then there were the government and business meetings organised 
by the Trade Policy Research Committee at Hobart, with Lydia 
Dunn in the Chair, and later, at Seoul, with Victor Fung as the 
TDC nominee. 

Those meetings had a heavy Pacific Rim flavour, and contributed 
to the Asia Pacific Economic Conference (APEC) coming into being. 
The name of the game, so far as we were concerned, was promoting 
Hong Kong, and its adherence to Adam Smith’s principles. Following 
the Sino-British Joint Declaration on the Future of Hong Kong, these 
missions had an even greater significance—that Hong Kong had a 
future beyond 1997—and a TDC mission to Tokyo was led by the 
Governor, Sir Edward Youde, himself. Clearly, my efforts in that 
direction had not been misguided. 

Unfortunately, Adam Smith’s teaching had little following in the 
Developed World, and the Multi-fibre Textile Arrangement (MFA) 
was still in being. Hong Kong was subject to export restraint agree- 
ments with most of the countries that were our major markets: the 
United States, Canada and just about every country in Western 
Europe. Hamish MacLeod had been appointed as Director of Trade, 
on the same day as my own move. In that capacity he was Hong 
Kong’s Chief Negotiator. Within weeks of his arrival in post, our 
agreement with Sweden was due for re-negotiation. In my own case, 
I had the chance to serve an apprenticeship, as it were, before becom- 
ing Hong Kong’s Chief Negotiator. It was clearly not possible, nor 
necessary, for Hamish to have a similar period to play himself in. 
But it would be risky for him to go into his first negotiation from 
the cold. So after discussing my own experience with Hamish, I 
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directed my deputy, Justin Yue, to conduct that negotiation, with 
Hamish sitting in as a member of that team. Justin was a Deputy 
Director in the Trade Department before ‘administrativisation’, and 
was well experienced in such proceedings. Thereafter, Hamish man- 
aged very well on his own. 

Textile issues of one sort or another never seemed to disappear. 
With the opening of the Shenzhen Economic Zone (SEZ) across the 
border, outward processing arrangements were entered into by many 
Hong Kong industrialists with factories there. Materials were sent 
across the border for the preliminary stages of manufacture. The 
semi-processed materials were then returned to Hong Kong for com- 
pletion. That still met the criteria for Hong Kong manufacture pro- 
vided the final product had changed the shape, form or utility of 
the parts processed in China. That meant a heavy burden fell on 
Customs in their checking of cross-border container loads. ‘This traffic 
included textile consignments as well. 

Thus in addition to satisfying the sanctity of our Certificates of 
Origin, there was the further obligation to our trading partners, with 
whom we had entered into export restraint arrangements, that only 
goods of Hong Kong origin were shipped under those arrangements. 
By a constant review of the checking procedures in place, I satisfied 
myself we were meeting our international obligations. The presence 
of US Customs officers within the US Consulate-General, ostensibly 
to exchange intelligence on narcotics and other sensitive items, also 
helped to concentrate the mind of our own Commissioner of Customs 
and Excise! 

The existence of export restraints must mean that not everyone 
could engage in textiles and clothing trade with those markets that 
were subject to such restrictions. The policy had always been to allo- 
cate the quota available to those who had created the trade in the 
first instance: half to the manufacturer, and half to the exporter. So 
long as those people continued to make and ship those products, 
they continued to be entitled to their quotas. When shipments fell 
below 95 percent of any quota holding in a year, the shortfall was 
forfeited to the Department the following year, and offered to the 
trade, on the advice of the Textiles Advisory Board (TEX TAB). 

To ensure flexibility in the trade, permanent and temporary trans- 
fers of quota had always been permitted. Of course, there was likely 
to have been a consideration for any such transfer. I have also been 
told there had been situations, when the market was soft, where 
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quota-holders sought to induce others to use their quota by paying 
them. The envious non-quota-holders called themselves newcomers, 
who were prevented from introducing new technology and methods; 
the retort was that they were merely latecomers seeking to crash the 
party. Other rhetoric likened quota transfers to quota-farming. 

A scandal erupted over a new limited company, but involving names 
connected to a large textiles concern, and a large sum of money, to 
supply certain quotas: they failed to deliver. Though that was settled 
out of court, through the intervention of leaders of the industry, I 
felt obliged to conduct a thorough review of the quota system. Real- 
ising the passions it would arouse, I put my proposals for tightening 
up the system to ExCo for endorsement, before consulting TEX TAB 
on implementation. Without throwing the baby out with the bath 
water, the changes could not be radical. It did not aim for large- 
scale forfeitures of quota to the Trade Department, though some could 
accrue. The main purpose of the review was to serve notice that 
malpractice would not be tolerated: a stance essential for external 
presentation as well. 

A practice indulged in by the ‘quota-farmers’ was for them to sign 
the export licence as the exporter: there would be no formal trans- 
fer of quota at all. As the word ‘exporter’ was not defined in the 
legislation, it would have a normal everyday meaning. One school 
suggested that an exporter had to do a number of things to finalise 
a transaction—to receive and negotiate an order, arrange to have 
the goods supplied, checked and packed, pay the manufacturer and 
receive the remittance, or letter of credit, from the overseas buyer, 
ship the goods, and so on. On the other hand, advice had been 
received that the signing of the export licence, undertaking the oblig- 
ations that entailed (like filing the requisite export declaration and 
paying the fee thereon), and the supply of the necessary quota, 
enabled or caused the goods to be exported. I had to be content to 
let that matter rest there. 

While the tempo of consultations with our trading partners on 
Hong Kong’s exports of textiles and clothing was at a high level in 
1983, 1984 saw an entirely new angle of attack on our exports. 
Under a five-year Agreement concluded in 1982, 39 categories of 
textile and garment products were subject to export restraint limits 
from Hong Kong to the United States. All other products of cotton, 
man-made-fibre (mmf) and wool were subject to an export autho- 
risation (EA) system. (I have described EAs in full in an earlier 
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chapter.) In rapid succession, the US made 16 calls for restraint of 
exports in respect of EA items. Consultations were joined on all 
those items, resulting in 3 requests being withdrawn, 8 restraint lim- 
its agreed, and 5 limits imposed by the US under the terms of the 
Agreement. Consultations on the remaining 7 items were inconclu- 
sive: that meant trade was frozen for 1984, awaiting a fresh start in 
1985. That was only for starters! 

In August 1984, the US introduced interim regulations governing 
the entry of textile products into the US from all sources: the US 
unilaterally assumed the authority to determine the origin of textile 
products. This stood on its head the agreed criteria worked out in 
the Customs Co-operation Council, in Brussels, and up to that point 
universally applied. Those regulations also introduced substantial addi- 
tional documentation requirements, including commercially confidential 
information, which meant that properly licensed exports under the 
bilateral agreement were no longer assured of automatic entry into 
the US. 

In Hong Kong’s view, the new regulations violated both the MFA 
and the US-HK Agreement. In this connection, Michael Sze, who 
had been appointed a Deputy Director in March 1984, and was act- 
ing as Director of Trade during Hamish MacLeod’s leave in August, 
swung into action. He arranged for the production unit of Radio 
Television Hong Kong to produce a video showing the-step-by-step 
production of knitted sweaters: dyeing of the yarn in Hong Kong, 
knitting of the components in Shenzhen, and the final assembly and 
finishing in Hong Kong. The result was like the proverbial turning 
of a sow’s ear into a silk purse. This was sent to Geneva for show- 
ing to all. 

The delegations participating in the GATT Council and the GATT 
Textiles Committee meetings in September and October 1984, all 
expressed concerns similar to ours. Later, a ruling by the Textiles 
Surveillance Body of the MFA in Geneva, also found in Hong Kong’s 
favour. Despite these views, and several rounds of direct consulta- 
tions on the issues between Hong Kong and the US, the final reg- 
ulations, published in March 1985, retained points inimical to Hong 
Kong’s interests, especially in knitwear. 

The US continued to insist that the place where the basic knit- 
ting took place determined the origin of the knitwear. ‘This meant 
that the outward processing arrangements described earlier, and 
shown in the video, could no longer be used for knitwear exports 
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to the US, disrupting trade. In time, by installing new knitting machin- 
ery, and re-training its workers, the knitters would adjust to the new 
environment. Of course, even before then, enterprising knitters were 
pioneering new, and high-quality, garments knitted from silk blends 
and natural vegetable fibres which were outside the scope of the 
MFA. As these new products were not made in countries like the 
USA, there should be no case for extending restraints to them. 

As if moving the goal posts were not enough, the 1985 Textile 
and Apparel Enforcement Bill (Jenkins Bill) was passed by both 
chambers of the US Congress. Fortunately, it was vetoed by President 
Reagan. The Bill would have truncated our exports, and those of a 
number of third-world suppliers, violated the MFA and abrogated 
34 bilateral agreements between the US and the developing world 
(while leaving Canada, Switzerland and the EEC untouched). In this 
atmosphere, promoting Hong Kong in the US assumed even greater 
urgency. The posting of Dorward to New York was foresight on 
Haddon-Cave’s part. Hong Kong representation in Washington had 
also been upgraded from Counsellor to Minister level. 

I have mentioned TDC missions. Additionally, I included Wash- 
ington in my itinerary whenever possible. I would press our case 
with the Administration, at as high a level as possible, usually the 
Secretary of Commerce, the Special Trade Representative, and a 
Deputy or Assistant Secretary of State. This was to augment the 
representations of our resident staff, who might otherwise have greater 
difficulty of access to the top. I lobbied both the Senate and the 
House, talking to friends as well as foes of international trade. I met 
with bodies like the Heritage Foundation as well as the media, point- 
ing out to all of them our adherence to free trade, the openness of 
our market, and the transparency and integrity of our export restraint 
undertakings. All visiting Senators and Congressmen were offered 
hospitality and a briefing, when I put across the same message— 
and sometimes they came in quite large numbers on fact-finding 
tours, during recesses when they were not fighting for re-election. 

Although the US-HK bilateral agreement was not due to expire 
until the end of 1987, in early 1986 consultations were requested by 
the US. They had noted that a blossoming trade was developing in 
knitted garments made from new blends of silk, and of other veg- 
etable fibres, outside the scope of the MFA. These superior garments 
were gaining popularity. As before, there was no evidence of dam- 
age or market disruption: they just wanted Hong Kong restricted! 
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After two inconclusive rounds, they pressed for a third—at Honolulu. 
Realising it was a make or break situation, I travelled with the whole 
of TEXTAB to Honolulu. We eventually conceded their demand 
for inclusion of silk blends and vegetable fibres in the coverage, for 
six years, retroactive from | January 1986. 

The US also made clear they would demand the same widened 
coverage for the MFA, on any renewal at the end of July. This was 
precisely what happened. Hong Kong had for some time been co- 
ordinating its position with other developing exporters (LDCs).* Hard 
bargaining pushed the negotiations beyond 31 July, into the small 
hours of 1 August, before agreement was reached. I was not pre- 
sent at the meeting itself, but waited in my hotel for a telephone 
call to go there in case of need. 

Fortunately, the Agreement with the EEC was renewed for five 
years, from 1987 to 1991, irrespective of the US arm-twisting, and 
contained some modest improvements over the previous agreement. 


Again, I took TEXTAB to Brussels for that round. 


Management of the Overseas Offices 


In the context of the creation of the Trade and Industry Branch, 
with the Trade, the Industry and the Customs and Excise Departments 
reporting to it, Haddon-Cave had put it to Bremridge, as the latter 
later told me, that under the new arrangements the overseas offices 
previously belonging to the former Trade, Industry and Controls 
Department should be administered like the London Office: that is, 
under the Chief Secretary’s Office. He had added that the individ- 
ual officers concerned would continue to work directly to the Director 
of Trade, or Director of Industry, as the case might be. On that 
understanding, Bremridge had agreed. At that time the Hong Kong 
Government London Office had a Commercial Section with an 
Assistant Commissioner dealing with trade matters, and a Senior 
Professional Departmental Officer responsible for inward industrial 
investment. In addition, there were three Hong Kong Government 
Offices with British diplomatic cover, in Brussels, Geneva and Wash- 
ington, plus three other Industrial Promotion Offices I have men- 
tioned earlier. After my arrival, I observed that administrative control 
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the other way around would have made better sense, especially if it 
came to allocating priorities for limited resources. The Governor 
agreed, in principle, but not yet! 

The remaining two members of the Trade Officer cadre, who 
were at the lunch with Haddon-Cave following his visit to the old 
Department, had been posted out to be given wider administrative 
experience. Mills applied for early retirement to join the private sec- 
tor, after being posted to Home Affairs. Peter K.Y. Tsao was made 
Director of Information Services, and soon found his feet. After a 
little over two years, he was appointed to a new post of Secretary 
for Information and Administration, in which capacity he had house- 
keeping responsibilities for the Overseas Offices, under the Haddon- 
Cave scheme of things. 

I was happy for Peter in his advancement. He had made it the 
hard way up. On leaving school he joined the Royal Observatory 
in a clerical capacity. From there he secured appointment as a 
Student Health Inspector, and passed all the training requirements 
to be confirmed in the substantive rank. From Health Inspector he 
won selection as Assistant Trade Officer in the Commerce and 
Industry Department where I first met him, and saw his promotion 
to Trade Officer, and then to Senior Trade Officer. He was part 
of my team handling the US mmf and woollen textiles demand: 
from the build-up of pressure, to the negotiations in Washington, 
and the aftermath of the double-knit fabrics saga. He had been 
extremely competent in his job, and I had made no secret of my 
satisfaction with his performance. 

In 1972-73, in the capacity of his Head of Department (I was 
acting for David Jordan), I had handled Peter’s applications for pro- 
motion on transfer, first to Commandant, Hawker Control Force, 
and then to a new post in the Preventive Service (Customs), both 
at Senior Professional level. I had advised him that the first post was 
a dead end, and by being patient he was bound to reach the 
Directorate, as McGregor and Dorward had done. Later, with the 
Preventive Service application, I again advised him that route need 
not be faster towards his goal of the Directorate, but if he really 
wanted it, I would give him my recommendation. As forecast, he 
reached the Departmental Directorate within a few short years. Now 
to Secretary level. Well done, Peter! 

In his relentless pursuit of advancement, he must have thought 
that he had won Haddon-Cave’s full support, and that others did 
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not matter. With his being in attendance at all ExCo meetings in his 
new post, he must have imagined he was well on the way to being 
there by right. Indeed, he did confide in me sometime in 1984, that 
on Denis Bray’s retirement at the end of the year, his place on ExCo 
would lapse, implying he would pick up any residual responsibilities. 

Peter Tsao soon allowed his housekeeping duties for the Overseas 
Offices to make public utterances which could give the impression 
that he was in charge of their functions. That could only create con- 
fusion in the minds of bystanders, to say the least. I was not amused, 
and told him so, reminding him that common courtesy to colleagues 
cost him nothing. If he could behave in such a manner towards me, 
he would have crossed the paths of other colleagues too. 

Haddon-Cave retired in the summer of 1985, and David Akers- 
Jones became Chief Secretary. With that change, full responsibility 
for all the Overseas Offices, including London, passed to the Trade 
and Industry Branch. What followed soon after was a development 
I could not have dreamt of. Tsao offered his services for appoint- 
ment as our Minister in Washington, and both the Governor and 
the Chief Secretary were very keen that I should accept him. 

Knowing Peter Tsao, I had reservations over his true motives in 
seeking such a move. Leaving that aside, and provided that he did 
apply himself to the task, Peter should be suitable for the job in 
Washington. However, I had two other more obvious problems. 

In the first place, Peter Lo had settled in well as our first Minister 
in that post. To remove him would be grossly unfair to him and 
his family. To place Tsao over him, could just as easily destroy him. 
Then there was Dorward. I believe an initial feeler was sent out to 
have Dorward accredited as a Minister at the British Embassy in 
Washington, but stationed in New York. That was not acceptable 
to the British Authorities, and probably the US as well. Dorward’s 
office was considered to be part of the British Consulate-General in 
New York. However, he was nominally in overall charge of all the 
Hong Kong US offices, and he visited Washington and San Francisco 
occasionally. 

To have Tsao in Washington, nominally under Dorward, was 
likely to lead to ructions, as Tsao was also of Secretary rank, and 
even before ‘administrativisation’, relations between the two were 
believed to have been strained. The Governor, Sir Edward Youde, 
suggested a division of turf between them. I pointed out that what- 
ever delineation we attempted was bound to leave grey areas. Add 
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to that the propensity of both to seek to score points off the other, 
Hong Kong’s overall interests could suffer—and I would waste my 
time sorting out their demarcation disputes. I regretted I could not 
have both Dorward and Tsao in the US. 

The instruction I got in reply was that a parking space for Tsao 
outside Hong Kong had to be found! As he had previously served 
at Minister level in Geneva, his standing, and effectiveness, there 
would not be enhanced by a return to the old status. There, again, 
Michael Cartland had settled in and was doing good work. Brussels 
was my only other option. On retirement at the normal age of 55, 
Derek Jones was re-employed on the salary fixed for the Brussels 
post, to relieve Claude Burgess, the former Colonial Secretary, by 
then aged 70 years. After Claude’s early retirement from Hong Kong, 
he had joined the European Free Trade Association (EFTA), the Outer 
Seven set up to balance the Inner Six of the EEC. Claude quickly 
became EFTA’s chief executive, in Geneva. With Britain’s entry into 
the EEC, on | January 1973, Claude left EFTA. Soon afterwards 
he was offered the Brussels post, upgraded to Minister, and remu- 
nerated as a Deputy Head of the Department. He was left to find 
a suitable residence, which the Hong Kong Government leased and 
equipped. It was a comfortable residence, suitable to the post. Derek 
Jones, and his successors in post, continued to have its use. 

Derek’s contract had about 15 months to run, and no thought had 
been given by the Civil Service Branch to its possible extension. If 
he had to be moved from Brussels, I wanted him back in Hong 
Kong to help me prepare for the next GATT Round, in respect of 
which there was talk of inclusion of a whole range of new subjects, 
including intellectual property, communications, shipping, and so on. 
Other Secretariat Branches had nominal responsibility for some of 
those items, but little time, or inclination, to focus on any Hong 
Kong involvement in possible international horse-trading. Derek would 
have been an ideal person to work out our range of positions, and 
there was a vacant post in the Branch that could have been used 
to accommodate him. 

In the event, that vacant post was used to station Derek in our 
London Office instead. Also in London was the Trade Policy Research 
Committee, a body advocating free trade, to which Hong Kong had, 
for many years, been making annual contributions towards its oper- 
ating expenses. Derek’s services were offered to TPRC, to help them 
write think-pieces on the next GATT Round for general distribution. 
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This suggestion found favour in Hong Kong and with TPRC. Of 
course, Derek was unhappy, and I feel uncomfortable over the whole 
business to this day. 

When Tsao was told he was not going to Washington, but Brussels, 
he came to see me to explain his request. Brussels was a good sec- 
ond best, he said. He wanted to reflect on the future, away from 
Hong Kong. In a year he could apply for retirement at 50, or two 
years beyond that, he would reach his maximum pension. He added 
that in conversation with the Australian Consul-General, he had been 
given to understand that not only would he be welcome as an immi- 
grant there, there could be openings for him in the Trade Policy 
field as well. 

It was not long after his arrival in Brussels that Tsao started to 
send a string of requests for improving his comforts. They landed 
on my desk in succession. One note-worthy request was for a swim- 
ming pool to be built at the residence—which was not even owned 
by the Government. As the house filled the whole frontage of the 
lot, access to the garden at the rear for contractors’ machinery and 
materials would have to be through the neighbour’s garden: a prop- 
erty of comparable elegance! Even if the neighbour was willing to 
be inconvenienced, demolition and rebuilding of two substantial walls 
would be involved, plus other restoration costs—not to mention the 
cost of building the pool and its subsequent maintenance. I had to 
tell him not to waste my time: it was a non-starter! 

Another of the more fancy items was for his entrance fee and 
annual subscription to a club, said by him to be frequented by 
Ambassadors and other influential people, to be met from public 
funds. There was a scheme authorised in Hong Kong, for Secretaries 
and Heads of Major Departments to charge club subscriptions to 
the Official Entertainment vote, where they certified that they used 
such facilities for duty entertainment. I told him he could use his 
entertainment allocation for that purpose, but on no account would 
extra funds be granted. 

Aside from other pinpricks, the last straw, so far as I was con- 
cerned, was the textiles agreement re-negotiation with the EEC: the 
major event in the Brussels Office calendar for 1986. As the EEC 
and the European Chanceries move into slow gear in August, that 
was the time which would not be suggested for any negotiation, and 
the obvious time for taking leave. But not for Tsao. In the run-up 
to the event, he told me he had made bookings for his holiday that 
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would mean his absence from Brussels for the last few days of the 
time-slot for the negotiations. He might have been expecting a direc- 
tion from me to cancel his arrangements, which would doubtless 
have been followed by a claim for nugatory expenditure, with the 
number of days’ leave curtailed being placed into a special leave 
account for future use. I told him instead, it was for him to decide 
where his priorities lay. He took his leave. As the key staff of the 
Brussels Office handling day-to-day contact with the Commission, at 
Counsellor and First Secretary levels, remained on duty, Tsao's 
absence was not noticed. As mentioned earlier, the negotiation was 
concluded satisfactorily. 

Within a few months of that incident, Tsao requested a transfer 
back to Hong Kong. This was acceded to after a suitable replace- 
ment was chosen, and he had been prepared for that job: a matter 
of a good few months. Tsao then went back to a post within the 
Secretariat with no connection with trade or industry. Shortly after 
the end of my public service in 1991, Tsao suddenly retired some 
years from his 60th birthday. He subsequently contributed his mem- 
oirs for publication in a Hong Kong Chinese language newspaper. 
In it was a claim that I had fixed him: {a y$ 8 8 + 1E. The editor 
was good enough to point out they had not heard my side of the 
story.’ Now that I am noting down my recollections, I feel I need 
have no inhibitions about setting this record straight. 


Sino-British Negotiations on the Question of Hong Kong 


My return to the Trade and Industry field coincided with the 
opening of the Sino-British Negotiations on the Question of Hong 
Kong. Initially, all Branches were asked to produce position papers 
on matters within their areas of responsibility, indicating how British 
Administration had contributed to developments in those fields, which 
in turn had led to Hong Kong’s prosperity. I understood those papers 
were to be handed to the Chinese side, to underline the need for 
continued British Administration. 

Some months after the initial contributions, the emphasis was 
changed so far as Trade and Industry was concerned. I was to 


' Peter Tsao’s memoirs appeared in the Hong Kong Economic Journal, daily 
edition (Shun Pao), in 1992. 
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provide a description of the institutional arrangements that sustained 
Hong Kong’s trade and industry, and the role we played in those 
institutions and areas. It was largely a re-packaging of the original 
papers describing the importance of the GATT and the MFA to 
Hong Kong’s industry and trade, the part we played in the work of 
those bodies in Geneva, and among LDCs, and bilaterally in Brussels, 
Washington and London. The role of the TDC and the Industrial 
Promotion Offices, as well as our participation in the Asian Productivity 
Organisation, the Regional UN bodies, and the occasional confer- 
ences on economic and trade issues, were all covered. For the rest 
we followed progress, or the lack of it, from the media and occa- 
sional briefings that added little. S.Y. Chung’s ‘Hong Kong’s Road 
to Reunification’ clearly shows that UMELCO were kept better 
informed than officials like me. 


My First Visit to Beying 


To be sure, the negotiations were difficult for the British side, as 
all the cards were held by China. It was thus a great relief to all 
when the Joint Declaration was initialled on 24 September 1984. 
Within a day or so, I was told I was going to Beijing, as part of an 
official Hong Kong delegation, to celebrate the 35th Anniversary of 
the Founding of the People’s Republic of China. There were ten of 
us, with Haddon-Cave, the Chief Secretary, and S.Y. Chung, the 
Senior Member of UMELCO, in the lead. The sudden and unex- 
pected nature of this invitation was compounded, in my case, by the 
fact that I had not crossed over the border for over fifty years. Even 
then it was not more than 200 miles up the Pearl River to Wuzhou, 
where Guangdong meets Guangxi; at the age of six my memory 
recorded only inconsequential incidents. 

Apart from one or two courtesy calls in the Great Hall of the 
People, we were tourists on conducted tours: the Forbidden City, 
the Great Wall and the Summer Palace where we sampled the 
favourite repast of the Dowager Empress. The call on ZHAO Ziyang, 
the Premier, was particularly memorable. He gave us a comparison 
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of developments in China since Liberation in 1949, as against those 
in India since Independence in 1947, with the former way ahead in 
every field touched upon. 

In the evening of 30 September, we attended the State Banquet 
for 10,000 people. Apart from the huge head tables, everyone else 
sat at their designated tables of ten. A variety of cold dishes had 
been laid out at each of these tables, covered over by large clear 
plastic sheets. After the guests had all been seated, the sheets were 
removed, and the guests invited to commence their meal. In addi- 
tion, a succession of hot dishes were served at each table. My mind 
boggled at the logistics involved, but it all went smoothly. Of course, 
we drank to a number of toasts. At the end of it all, we found our 
minibus to take us back to our hotel. 

On 1 October, we were taken early to our viewing enclosure, to 
the left of, and below the Tiananmen Tower, which was the official 
podium. We had to get there before the roads in the area were 
closed at 9 am for the parade, which started at 10. Apart from the 
impressive parade of military contingents and a great variety of floats 
representing Marx and Engels down to production units, there was 
a sea of people on the opposite side of Tiananmen Square, some 
250,000 strong I was told, dancing away. It must have been after 
12 noon by the time formalities were completed. That evening, we 
were back at the same place as for the morning, to see the fireworks 
display. It was a lovely mild evening at the start, but by the end of 
the show, there was a distinct nip in the air with a slight breeze 
blowing, which helped to disperse the smoke. It was still pleasant. 
We flew back to Hong Kong the next day, with our memories of 
a historic occasion. 


The Formal Signing of the Joint Declaration 


The formal signing of the Joint Declaration was scheduled for 19 
December 1984, in Beijing. Margaret Thatcher and ZHAO Ziyang 
were to be the signatories. One hundred and one Hong Kong res- 
idents, representing all walks of life, were invited to Beijing to wit- 
ness the event. I am not sure who was responsible for the selection, 
or how it was done. It just happened that I was included, together 
with Professor HO Hung-chiu, of oncology and radiology fame, and 
Stanley Ho, who was then Chairman of the Real Estate Developers 
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Association: we three are grandsons of HO Fook. In addition there 
was George Ho of Hong Kong Commercial Radio, another kins- 
man, and Henry Litton, QC, later to become a member of the 
Court of Final Appeal, who is the son of my mother’s sister. 

The signing ceremony in the Great Hall of the People was fol- 
lowed by a champagne reception, with formal toasts, a group pho- 
tograph and a State Banquet. That banquet, not having to cater for 
the numbers as that for the National Day, was served in the nor- 
mal form. 


Executive Council and British Citizenship 


We all rushed back to Hong Kong the following day, when the 
Prime Minister and the Foreign Secretary attended a special session 
of LegCo, to give assurances to the people of Hong Kong. They 
must have been in session with ExCo too. From what S.Y. Chung 
and Denis Bray have written about Edward Youde securing Whitehall 
agreement to ExCo being consulted on the details of the negotia- 
tions, it would have been surprising if similar assurances were not 
given by Mrs Thatcher in regard to the Joint Liaison Group (JLG) 
established by the Joint Declaration: Hong Kong representation on 
the British side to the JLG, and ExCo advice on the selection of 
agenda items for such meetings.’ Evidently, ExCo had their reser- 
vations over assigning Hong Kong’s future to the custody of British 
diplomats without checking on them! Then there was a reception at 
Government House, where I felt sure I was given a look-over by 
Geoffrey Howe for what was to follow, as I was asked to meet him 
in private. 

My appointment to ExCo from | January 1985, in the place of 
Denis Bray, who was retiring, was soon announced. I was subse- 
quently nominated to be a member of the JLG on the British side. 
Notwithstanding my speculation above, I must make clear that no 
one ever even hinted to me what my role on the JLG should be. 
My son David sent me a clipping from the London Times of 21 
May 1985, quoting a British Embassy source in Beijing, saying that 
my expertise in international trade matters was particularly relevant. 


5 Ibid. Denis Bray, Hong Kong Metamorphosis, Hong Kong: Hong Kong University 
Press, 2002. 
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For my part, I looked on it like any other negotiating team I had 
been on, as a chance to serve Hong Kong’s interests. 

Although any diplomatic appointment is normally a matter for the 
country concerned, where travel into another country needs a visa, 
the receiving country has the right to decide whether to issue it. In 
my case, there would be such a requirement when the JLG met, by 
rotation, in Beijing, after the initial meeting in London. If I were to 
be denied a visa for the Beijing meeting, a crisis would erupt. Sensibly, 
Britain notified China of my proposed appointment in advance. 

China objected to my appointment to the British side of the JLG 
on the grounds that any Chinese person born in Hong Kong was 
a Chinese National. When my New Zealand citizenship was disclosed 
to them, China continued to object, as I was not even a British 
Citizen. When those exchanges were taking place, I was on a duty 
visit to Europe. My last stop was London, where I spent a night at 
my sister’s flat, before boarding my Hong Kong flight the next day, 
a Saturday. 

Early that Saturday morning, William Erhman, the First Secretary 
of the Hong Kong Department at the Foreign and Commonwealth 
Office (FCO), telephoned to say it was desired I should apply to the 
Home Secretary for registration as a British citizen, on the grounds 
of my Crown Service. The Home Office in Whitehall did not carry 
any stock of such application forms, and the poor man had to find 
a Citizens Advice Bureau with the necessary form! He duly turned 
up at my sister’s with this form, which I completed on the spot, and 
thought nothing more about it. Early the following week, a telegram 
from London notified that my application had been duly approved, 
but the Home Office had refused to waive the fee! The FCO col- 
league had issued his personal cheque to cover the fee of fifty odd 
pounds, and could he be reimbursed? When I heard that our Secretary 
for the Treasury had refused to authorise that, I immediately sent 
my own cheque to reimburse the messenger caught in the middle. 
When the Governor got to hear of the penny-pinching all round, 
he directed our Treasury to refund me, as I had been instructed to 
apply for registration. I got my money back. 

In no time, my citizenship status became public property. The 
local Chinese press, having published the news, generally did not 
press me further. A reporter for an English-language paper stopped 
me in the street one day to ask how I felt about my new British 
citizenship. I replied with a question: what new rights had I acquired 
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which I did not possess at birth? Some correspondents of British 
newspapers stationed in Hong Kong tried to make a meal of it: espe- 
cially that of The Guardian. He kept asking for an interview, say- 
ing he was curious over the issue. I told my secretary to respond, 
if he persisted, that curiosity killed the cat, and if he and The 
Guardian were that desperate, it was for them to decide whether to 
publish such a remark. 


The Joint Liaison Group 


Having been ratified by both countries, the Joint Declaration came 
into effect on 27 May 1985. It may be worth recalling that the func- 
tions of the JLG were to conduct consultations on the implementa- 
tion of the Joint Declaration, to discuss matters relating to the smooth 
transfer of government in 1997, to exchange information, and to 
conduct consultations on such subjects as might be agreed on by the 
two sides. The JLG was an organ for liaison, and not an organ of 
power: it had no direct role in the administration of Hong Kong. 

The first meeting of the JLG was fixed for early July, in London. 
We arrived before the weekend, so that the whole team could go 
through the points we intended to raise at the opening session the 
following week. At that time the British side to the JLG comprised 
David Wilson, Assistant Under Secretary of State at FCO, in the 
lead, Anthony Galsworthy, Head of the Hong Kong Department, 
FCO, Peter Thompson, Counsellor, British Embassy, Beijing, John 
Boyd, Political Adviser, Hong Kong, and myself. Although it was 
unlikely that any substantive discussions would take place, David 
thought it could be helpful if we gave notice of the areas needing 
attention at the outset. Some of those issues are below: 


1. The maintenance of Hong Kong’s GATT rights beyond 1997 
was our top priority, because international trade was its life-blood. 
Hong Kong’s status in GATT derived from the UK. Being a 
founder member, as it were, the UK acceded to the GATT on 
behalf of its dependencies, including Hong Kong, from the start. 
Hong Kong thus had unfettered and unreserved most-favoured- 
nation (mfn) rights in GATT. That could be lost with the sev- 
erance of the UK link in 1997, unless something was done in 
good time. 
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2. Everyone had to carry an Identity Card (ID) in Hong Kong. 
Most ID also indicated Hong Kong belonger status of the holder. 
An agreed form of ID for permanent residents, and others, beyond 
1997 was needed. Furthermore, British Passports in respect of 
Hong Kong had to be phased out. A new British National (Over- 
seas) (BNO) Passport was being introduced from 1987. To facil- 
itate its international acceptability, it was essential for BNO 
passports to carry an endorsement to the effect that the holder 
had a Hong Kong ID which carried the right of abode in Hong 
Kong. Accordingly, ID and Travel Documents should be dis- 
cussed as soon as possible. 

3. In 1985, all air services on routes between Hong Kong and other 
countries were governed by Air Service Agreements (ASA) signed 
between those countries and the UK. Those ASA would have no 
validity after 1997. Hong Kong’s airlines would not be able to 
operate, and Hong Kong’s status as an international civil avia- 
tion centre would suffer, unless provisions involving Hong Kong 
in UK ASAs were separated into discrete Hong Kong ASAs. 

4. In 1985, Hong Kong ship-owners had their vessels registered at 
the port of Hong Kong under the British Register, or under flags 
of convenience. It was desirable to establish a separate Hong 
Kong Register. 

5. A portion of Hong Kong’s laws were, in fact, UK laws applied 
to Hong Kong, either directly, or by Orders in Council. It would 
be necessary to ‘localise’ such laws if their provisions were needed 
after 1997. 

6. A large number of treaties and international obligations entered 
into by the UK affected Hong Kong. It would be necessary to 
examine, and determine, which matters were relevant for con- 
tinued application after 1997, and how that could be achieved. 


When the first JLG Meeting convened, I was suffering from a severe 
allergic attack, following a walk in Richmond Park the previous after- 
noon where the grass had just been cut. In fact, my hay fever symp- 
toms did not finally disappear until I had been back in Hong Kong 
for well over one month. So I was not at my best. But the meet- 
ings progressed much as expected with no surprises. On reflection, 
I think the only substantive decision reached was on official enter- 
tainment. Instead of entertaining each other every time, only the 
host Government would offer one reception, each time the JLG met. 
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Normally, the leader would do most, if not all, of the speaking. In 
the light of the initial Chinese reaction to my participation, Wilson 
asked me to speak to one of the issues we raised, just to see if there 
would be a reaction. The Chinese side took my intervention calmly. 

Apart from setting the pace and style, JLG 1 merely marked out 
some of the first items for the agenda of subsequent meetings. JLG 
2 was held in Beijing in the middle of November 1985. Wilson and 
Galsworthy came first to Hong Kong, to go through the agenda and 
the negotiating brief with all concerned. Because there were other 
pressing issues needing my attention, I missed that meeting. In ret- 
rospect, I should have asked my Deputy to take full control, while 
I switched over to my JLG role. The net result was that I did not 
read the briefs until they had been handed back to me in Beijing. 
I was shocked that the fall-back positions on the GATT item had 
no bottom line! In textiles, even when dealing with superpowers, I 
was accustomed to have to refer back after a certain point. And that 
item was Hong Kong’s top priority for progress! I told Wilson in so 
many words, and he was obviously not pleased, but did not react. 

JLG 2 got off to a tense start. Ambassador KE Zaishuo, the leader 
of the Chinese delegation, expressed his Government’s displeasure 
over a Hong Kong consultation exercise on limited electoral reform 
to LegCo, describing the move as unwarranted, or words to that 
effect. We were given quite a lecture. David Wilson responded by 
explaining that it was no more than proceeding with the scheme of 
things already in the pipeline since before the initialling of the Joint 
Declaration on 24 September 1984. It was a little while before the 
thaw set in, and we got down to the agenda. Notwithstanding the 
frosty beginning, discernable progress was made on the important 
issue of ID and Travel Documents. 

When the question of GATT and Hong Kong came up for dis- 
cussion, Wilson repeated his statement in JLG 1 that early resolu- 
tion of Hong Kong’s status in GATT was vital, and that the best 
way of achieving that was an early declaration by the UK, under 
Article XXVI.5(c) of the GATT, that Hong Kong possessed full 
autonomy in the conduct of its commercial relations, and would 
thereupon be deemed to be a contracting party to the GATT. The 
Chinese side, while echoing the need for maintaining Hong Kong’s 
GATT rights to 1997 and beyond, repeated their formula that China 
was resuming her place in GATT. The UK umbrella extended to 
Hong Kong up till 1997, would be replaced by similar cover for the 
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Hong Kong Special Administrative Region (SAR) from China’s mem- 
bership. After some discussion seeking elaboration of China’s posi- 
tion, Wilson suggested there were technicalities which might be best 
looked into by a Committee of Experts. The Chinese side agreed, 
and Wilson immediately said the group from the British side would 
be led by me. 


Expert Group on Hong Kong and the GATT 


The Expert Group Meeting took place in Beijing, a week or so 
after the 1986 New Year holidays. I can still remember vividly the 
heavy smell of smoke from coal fires which hung over the city. The 
atmosphere in the conference room was relaxed and friendly, and 
contrasted most favourably with that outdoors. I was supported by 
Fred Burrows, an international law specialist, who joined the Hong 
Kong Service after retirement from the FCO, and Lessie Wei, Assistant 
Director of Trade working on GATT issues. The Chinese side was 
led by WANG Jiaji, who had been present throughout at JLG 1 
and 2. SHI Jiurong, an international lawyer and a member of their 
JLG team, was also prominent. They were supported by several other 
experts. 

After a brief discussion on procedure, I took the opportunity to 
lead off by reiterating the arguments in favour of the Article XXVI.5(c) 
route. I made the following points: 


l. International trade was crucial to Hong Kong’s economy, and 
thus her continued prosperity and stability. The commitments 
given by China in the Joint Declaration for the SAR to main- 
tain and develop relations, and to conclude and implement agree- 
ments with foreign states and relevant international organisations 
in the appropriate fields, including the trade, etc., fields; and to 
establish official or semi-official economic and trade missions in 
foreign countries, could only be meaningfully fulfilled if specific 
action was taken to safeguard the continuation of Hong Kong’s 
GATT rights through to the SAR after 1997. I appreciated from 
previous discussions in JLG plenary meetings that both sides shared 
the same objective. The question was simply the adoption of the 
best method. 

2. The main advantage of the Article XXVI.5(c) route was that it 
did not involve the negotiation of new terms, and did not depend 
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P: 


in any way on the views of other contracting parties to the GATT. 
There were no existing reservations against the UK in the GATT, 
and no special reservations could be applied to Hong Kong if 
she was deemed to be a contracting party under this procedure. 
I tabled a quotation from a Working Party Report which had 
been adopted by CONTRACTING PARTIES in 1961:° ‘that a 
government becoming a contracting party under Article XX VI.5(c) 
does so on the terms and conditions previously accepted by the 
metropolitan power on behalf of the territory in question’. 


. By contrast, if the Chinese formula were adopted, any reserva- 


tions made against China upon her resumption of her GATT 


status would be applied to the SAR. 


. The Article XXVI.5(c) route was immediately available, and should 


not only secure the future, but would enhance Hong Kong’s exist- 
ing position in GATT negotiations—through admission to CG18, 
the group of contracting parties advising the Director-General of 
the GATT on all important issues. The availability of this route 
was known in trade and industry circles, and not to proceed in 
this manner could cause an erosion of investor confidence in Hong 
Kong manufacturing industry. 


. Such procedure would be the most effective means to continue 


unfettered and unreserved GATT mfn rights to the SAR, through 
the two sides lodging declarations with the Director-General of 
the GATT simultaneously: our suggested draft declarations hav- 
ing been forwarded to the Chinese side. 


. The Article XXVI.5(c) proposal was wholly consistent with the 


future status of the SAR within the People’s Republic of China, 
as the Article was drafted in 1947 specifically for certain depen- 
dent territories not then proceeding towards independence. ‘The 
suggested UK and Chinese declarations drafted by us made clear 
that Hong Kong was not proceeding to independence. 


. It was likely that some years would elapse before China resumed 


her GATT status. During that time other places, such as Singapore, 
were liable to take every advantage of the uncertainty surround- 
ing Hong Kong’s future status in GATT to attract investment 
which might otherwise have been made in Hong Kong. 


° Basic Instruments and Selected Documents (of the GATT), 10th Supplement, 
73. 
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8. The provisions of the US Trade Act 1974 required Congress to 
review mfn status for state trading nations annually, or biannu- 
ally. It would therefore seem likely that the USA would wish to 
express some reservation under Article XXXV on China’s resump- 
tion of her GATT status. Unless Hong Kong was deemed to be 
a contracting party, these reservations would, after 1997, apply 
to the SAR. Since 45 percent of Hong Kong’s exports went to 
the USA in 1984, the risk that the SAR’s exports might not get 
mfn treatment there, under the Chinese formula, was extremely 
serious. 

9. It was clear from the GATT Working Party on Safeguards that 
some developed countries would not be loathe to use Article XIX 
selectively against certain suppliers. Hong Kong was among those 
exerting themselves to frustrate such a development. However, in 
Poland’s Protocol of Accession there was a clause providing for 
such selective action. If this was repeated in China’s case, and 


her formula was followed, that would be extremely detrimental 
to the SAR. 


Following my presentation, the Chinese side tabled a list of twelve 
questions that they said had been formulated after JLG 2, some of 
which had already been answered by me. 

Six of those questions were concerned with the route we were 
proposing. Was there not a risk of challenge by others to such a 
declaration by the UK? How would the UK prove that Hong Kong 
had autonomy in the conduct of her commercial relations? How 
would the UK guarantee that the SAR automatically retained that 
status after 1997? If Hong Kong was deemed to be a contracting 
party, what name would the UK allow her to use? Would the office 
in Geneva remain part of the UK Mission there? What would be 
the major practical changes to Hong Kong’s activities in GATT in 
the event of such a declaration? 

In the discussion of these questions, I repeated the point that an 
Article XXVI.5(c) declaration was not open to challenge. Such dec- 
laration itself was the best proof of Hong Kong having full auton- 
omy in the conduct of her commercial relations, reinforced by existing 
Hong Kong practice, and its acceptance by other contracting par- 
ties. Finally, there was the public record of those speaking on behalf 
of Hong Kong in GATT having been critical of the EEC, and, at 
least on one occasion, of the UK itself. 
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I admitted there could be no guarantees that difficulties could not 
occur over the SAR’s automatic succession to Hong Kong’s rights 
in 1997. As the Chinese side had mentioned their consulting the 
GATT legal advisors, I confirmed that our side had also consulted 
them on our proposal. They had agreed that the simultaneous UK 
and Chinese declarations envisaged under our proposal was appro- 
priate to the circumstances. The point of proposing a Chinese dec- 
laration at the outset was to lay the foundation, so that other 
contracting parties would not be able to challenge the SAR’s status 
after 1997. If they did not challenge the Chinese declaration before 
1997, and it was difficult to see how they could challenge China’s 
bona fides, then they would be precluded, by the rule of estoppel 
in international law, from challenging it afterwards. This was rein- 
forced by Burrows in the exchanges which followed. 

Replying to the Geneva points, the most important change I would 
hope to see was Hong Kong’s admission to CG18, mentioned earlier. 
Hong Kong was a signatory to the MFA and its precursor Arrange- 
ments: the proposed Article XXVI.5(c) declaration would be in favour 
of Hong Kong. Such declaration need not necessitate a change to 
the Hong Kong Office there, but that matter had not been addressed. 

Three of the questions were about any GATT relationship between 
the UK and Hong Kong; the EEC and Hong Kong; and how the 
proposed declaration would affect those relationships. Of course, there 
was no GATT relationship between Hong Kong and the UK: in 
GATT terms there was only one UK entity. Hong Kong-EEC trade 
was within the GATT ambit, and Hong Kong had successfully chal- 
lenged the EEC in the GATT on discriminatory French restrictions 
against the territory. After UK accession to the EEC, her trade with 
Hong Kong could be said to be within the EEC umbrella, although 
the theoretical aspects of this were not clear. I did not think the 
proposed declaration would affect any relevant issues. 

The remaining three questions concerned the meaning of certain 
phrases and provisions in the GATT Articles. The first of these was 
whether we agreed that Article XXIV.1 was limited to territorial 
application. We agreed it was. The second was in relation to Article 
XV: whether we could confirm that any new GATT status for Hong 
Kong would create no difficulties regarding exchange arrangements 
and the IMF. We confirmed that. The last of these questions, which 
was the first to be dealt with, was the meaning of ‘deemed to be a 
contracting party’ in Article XXVI.5(c), which was at the heart of 
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our proposal. Our explanation that ‘deemed to be a contracting 
party’ meant ‘being treated as if it were a contracting party’ did not 
receive immediate acceptance. That there were few precedents of its 
application, except for dependent territories proceeding to indepen- 
dence, might have been the cause for caution on the Chinese side. 
In the discussion which ensued, Burrows went back to the drafting 
of this clause in 1947, to cover territories like Burma, Ceylon and 
Southern Rhodesia, which were then not on the road to indepen- 
dence. Because of its foolproof nature, this route was later followed 
by emerging countries to avoid the cumbersome procedures, and 
dangers, of formal accession. 

It had been a long day’s work, and I was well satisfied that the 
Chinese side was giving detailed consideration to our proposal. In 
Wang’s words the British proposals had certain advantages, though 
their side was still unsure whether they might have adverse effects 
as well! That evening, Ambassador Ke entertained us to an infor- 
mal, but enjoyable, hot pot dinner. At the dinner, two points on the 
GATT were made by Ke to me, and separately by Shi to Burrows. 
They were that China was principally concerned there should be no 
misunderstanding by anyone that Hong Kong was heading towards 
independence. Subject to that, China wanted to preserve Hong Kong’s 
rights in the GATT. If she could be satisfied that her initial approach 
would involve a re-negotiation of terms for Hong Kong, she would 
be prepared to consider other options, including our proposal. 

When the working session resumed the following day, Wang said 
their side would like to proceed on the hypothetical basis of Hong 
Kong being deemed to possess full autonomy in the conduct of her 
commercial relations. They would like to establish just how we envis- 
aged it would work in practice. I gave an account of how Hong 
Kong’s commercial relations operated, both when confronted with 
a request for consultations by a foreign government, and the day- 
to-day operations of our overseas offices engaged in that work in 
Brussels, Geneva, London and Washington. Inevitably, there would 
be repetition of some of the points made the previous day. In addition, 
there were detailed questions arising from some of my explanations. 

I outlined the differences between the overseas offices. As trade 
issues with the EEC were all channelled through the Commission 
in Brussels, the commercial section in London no longer handled 
UK-Hong Kong trade matters. Instead it had responsibility for Hong 
Kong issues with all European countries outside the EEC. The Brussels 
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Office was odd, in that it was not attached to the UK Delegation 
to the EEC, although the focus of its attention was the Community. 
This is due to history. When Hong Kong first desired to establish 
a presence in Brussels, the UK Delegation was wholly concerned 
with Britain’s entry attempt, and alternative cover was provided by 
the British Embassy to Belgium though its location, in commercial 
premises, was separated from the Embassy. 

The Geneva Office was part of the UK Mission there, and accom- 
modated within the same commercial building, but on different floors 
with other tenants in between. The Washington Office was located 
within the British Embassy compound, but with increasing protec- 
tionism in the USA, Hong Kong representation had been upgraded, 
and staff increased. When suitable commercial premises were found, 
it was the intention to move that Office from the Embassy com- 
pound. While the Director of the New York Office had nominal 
oversight of the Washington Office, the Minister in Washington dealt 
with Hong Kong direct. ‘The remaining offices in Tokyo, San Francisco 
and Stuttgart were only engaged on inward industrial investment. 

The Chinese side asked whether increased commercial relations 
representation in other countries would follow from Hong Kong’s 
enhanced GATT status. I doubted that, as such offices were expen- 
sive to run, and suitable staff was in limited supply. Tokyo could be 
an exception, as Japan was a large source of imports, but insignificant 
for Hong Kong exports. It would be desirable to find means of loos- 
ening up the Japanese system: the TDC was making strenuous efforts 
to promote Hong Kong products there. When Hong Kong got into 
a formal GATT relationship with the EEC, a direct accreditation 
to the Commission would be desirable. The meeting ended on a 
cordial note. The Chinese side said that if further information were 
necessary, they would go through the normal channels. Otherwise, 
discussions could resume at JLG 3 in Hong Kong. 


Contracting Party Status in the GATT 


In the intervening weeks between the Expert Group meeting in 
January and JLG 3 in March 1986, British posts reported various 
conversations with Chinese officials, and suggested that they were 
not heading towards the Article XXVI.5(c) route, and any earlier 
optimism on our part appeared to be premature. So as soon as the 
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Chinese team arrived in Hong Kong, I sought an early opportunity 
to check on developments with WANG Jiaji. He said the Chinese 
side was tending towards our proposal, and he hoped matters could 
soon be finalised. In the event, JLG 3 turned out to be a most pro- 
ductive session. Not only were the GATT declarations of UK and 
China formally agreed to by the two sides, but agreement was also 
reached on the form of the new Identity Card, as well as the endorse- 
ment on the new BNO passport. 

The day before the scheduled final meeting, Wang asked me out- 
side the conference room how we proposed to call any free-standing 
overseas offices. I said we intended to follow the wording in the Joint 
Declaration and call those entities ‘Hong Kong Economic and Trade 
Missions’. He got very agitated and said that would imply they were 
diplomatic, and his Authorities could not agree to it. He said that 
I had quoted the English translation of the Statement of what China 
undertook to do on recovery of sovereignty over Hong Kong. In 
that context, it was the Chinese text that was definitive, and the char- 
acters # ## had been incorrectly translated as ‘mission’. He added 
‘office’ would be more appropriate. 

To me the two characters in every day usage would connote 
‘organisation’ in a wide sense, and recalling Ambassador Ke’s remarks 
to me at the hot pot dinner in Beijing, in January, I felt certain the 
Chinese side would not wear ‘mission’, even in small letters, much 
less with a capital M. Rather than risk a breakdown at that stage, 
with agreement within grasp, I replied that ‘Hong Kong Economic 
and Trade Office’ seemed to me to be a title which would not cre- 
ate insuperable difficulties for their functions, or words to that effect. 
On that understanding agreement was finalised, with the actual date 
of delivery of the Declarations to the Director-General of the GATT 
to be arranged between London and Beijing. 

When this exchange was reported to ExCo, one member felt I 
had given way unnecessarily. He thought it could be the top of the 
slippery slope, with the Joint Declaration being altered as we went 
along. The Chinese wording in the relevant part of the Declaration 
by China cut no ice with him. The remainder of ExCo accepted 
the outcome as reasonable. 

Michael Cartland, our man in Geneva, soon reported that the 
British Ambassador in Geneva, over whose signature the Declaration 
in favour of Hong Kong was to be issued to the GATT, was raising 
various objections as to the future. He considered the Hong Kong 
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office should not move out from under his wing, and if it did, should 
not be entitled to any privileges and must not use diplomatic titles. 

We had no preconceived notions as to what changes, if any, we 
should make on the ground in Geneva. After the formal Declaration 
by the United Kingdom on 23 April 1986, I travelled to Geneva to 
hear the words of wisdom from the Ambassador’s lips. He was not 
quite so dogmatic when I called on him. He only thought that if 
we were to have a discrete Hong Kong Economic and Trade Office, 
we could not use diplomatic titles and might lose tax and other 
benefits. 

I told him we were proposing that Michael Cartland should be 
known by his GATT status: Permanent Representative of Hong Kong 
to the GATT, his staff as Deputy Representative, or Assistant Rep- 
resentative as the case might be. Lower ranking staff would be known 
by their Hong Kong Civil Service titles: Administrative Officer, or 
Trade Officer, etc. Could he see any objection? Obviously not. 

I then went to Bern to see the Member responsible for Foreign 
Affairs, to see if there were any formalities to be observed if our 
Geneva Office were to become separate from the UK Mission. I 
was assured there were none. On our notification to the Director- 
General of the GATT, his office would automatically inform the 
Swiss Authorities, and everything would flow from there! So it was 
‘All Systems Go’ for the Hong Kong Economic and Trade Office, 
Geneva. Only the serial number allocated for cars registered under 
the Office—124—might not appeal to some who were addicted to 
Cantonese punning: but they soon got used to it.’ 

Following the successful establishment of a separate Geneva Office, 
we set in motion the direct accreditation of the Brussels Office to 
the EEC. The senior official was to become the Special Representative 
for Hong Kong Economic and Trade Affairs to the EEC. His sup- 
porting staff would have titles of Deputy or Assistant Representative, 
etc, in accordance with the Geneva Office formula. The title “Special 
Representative’ had been chosen because its usage was not unknown 
in international commercial relations. The US Chief Negotiator for 
international trade, for one, was known as the Special Trade Repre- 


7 Where possible, Cantonese avoid the number 4, which is a homophone of the 
character for death ( 29:3€). Conversely, they like the number 8, for its being 
a near homophone of the first character in the compound to get rich ( A: #84). 
The number 2 is a homophone of the character for easy ( =: B). 124 might be 
viewed as an easy death! 
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sentative. However, I had departed from the scene before a discrete 
Brussels Office came into being. 


Launch of the Uruguay Round 


After getting over the major textiles negotiations with the USA 
and the EEC, followed by the MFA extension, it was time for the 
formal launch of the new GATT Round, in September 1986. The 
venue was Punta del Este, in Uruguay. As it was the first time Hong 
Kong was participating as a contracting party, and as the real work 
in the months and years ahead would take place in Geneva, and 
involve our GATT desk in Hong Kong, I went there in the com- 
pany of Michael Cartland and Lessie Wei. 

Punta del Este is a lively resort for four months of the southern 
hemisphere summer, and empty for the remaining eight months of 
the year. September is too early for the tourists, and for good reason. 
I arrived in time for the Australian delegation’s barbecue lunch on 
a mild and sunny Sunday. That evening, winter, with its rain, had 
returned, and stayed with us for the duration of the conference. Of 
course, the conference was not affected. Apart from making our 
number with other participants, it was just taking note of the Ministerial 
statements of the contracting parties, wait for my turn to be called to 
add my remarks, and then fly back to Hong Kong—a tortuous jour- 
ney involving several changes, whatever direction one chose to take. 

Back in Hong Kong, David Akers-Jones was on three weeks’ leave 
that September. He had asked me to act as Chief Secretary during 
his absence. I had explained that I saw my first duty as represent- 
ing Hong Kong at the launch of the GATT Uruguay Round. That 
was approved, and Piers Jacobs, concurrently the Financial Secretary, 
covered for him until my return. It was interesting keeping the Chief 
Secretary’s chair warm, even for a mere eleven days, from 24 
September to 5 October 1986. 


The Queen’s Visit, 1986 


Unlike 1975, I was not involved in any preparatory work for this 
visit. However, together with other members of the Executive Council, 
and their spouses, my wife and I were privileged to dine with Her 
Majesty and the Duke of Edinburgh on the Royal Yacht, HMS 
Britanma. 
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Sir Edward Youde 


It was October 1986 when the Governor asked me into his office, 
during coffee break, at a weekly Tuesday Exco meeting. After com- 
plimenting me on my record of service, especially the recent nego- 
tiations resulting in Hong Kong’s new status in the GATT, Sir 
Edward said he wanted me to take over the chairmanship of the 
Public Service Commission (PSC), from F.K. Li, sometime in 1987, 
on a date mutually convenient to the two of us. 

Little did I realise at the time that my last formal duty as a mem- 
ber of the Executive Council would be to escort Sir Edward Youde’s 
cortege from Government House, via the Upper and Lower Albert 
Roads, looping pass the Government Secretariat complex, down 
Garden Road, to St John’s Cathedral, for his funeral service. An 
untimely end for a true diplomat and administrator, who died serv- 
ing the people of Hong Kong.’ 

By the time I retired from the civil service, in April 1987, to 
accept appointment to the PSC, I had participated in all meetings 
to JLG 6. On the whole, the role of the JLG had been construc- 
tive, and I consider it my good fortune, as a Hong Kong man, to 
have had that experience. I was interested to note that when Donald 
Liao, who was born in Taiwan, was nominated to succeed me, the 
Chinese side did not raise the subject of his citizenship. As far as I 
am aware, that issue never cropped up again on subsequent changes 
of personnel. 


8 Sir Edward Youde, one of the UK’s most senior diplomats, who had suc- 
ceeded Sir Murray MacLehose in 1982, died in his sleep while on a mission to 
Beijing in December 1986. He and his wife were much admired in HK for their 
commitment to the people and the place, and for their knowledge of and sensitiv- 
ity to China and its civilization. Sir Edward Youde served on a number of occa- 
sions in the British Embassy in China, including a period as Ambassador. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


KEEPING THE ADMINISTRATION’S CONSCIENCE 
(1987-1991) 


The Public Service Commission (PSC) was established in 1950, 
following the enactment of its own Ordinance (No 14 of 1950: 
Chapter 93 of the Laws of Hong Kong). This was in accordance 
with the recommendations in the Report of the 1947 Salaries 
Commission. The Chairman of that Commission was Dr Duncan 
Sloss, Vice-Chancellor of the University of Hong Kong of the day, 
when I was an undergraduate at the University. At that time Duncan 
Sloss was also an independent member of the Executive Council. 

The Sloss Commission envisaged that, subject to any overriding 
powers of the Secretary of State, the PSC should advise on the filling 
of all vacancies in the public service of Hong Kong. Effectively to 
achieve its purpose, the PSC should be empowered to give prefer- 
ence on first appointment to local candidates with the prescribed 
qualifications, and who were otherwise suitable. It should lay down 
the form in which applications for employment should be made; 
issue notices of vacancies in the public service; and endeavour to 
co-ordinate standards on efficiency throughout the service. The PSC 
should advise the Governor concerning officers recommended for 
promotion; and receive representations from officers who believed 
that conditions of service had been interpreted to their disadvantage. 

The Sloss Commission was strongly of the opinion that in order 
that it might achieve those ideals, the PSC should be as completely 
as possible freed from the fact, and from the appearance, of control 
by the Government. For that reason, it should have statutory author- 
ity and protection, in the exercise of its duties. It should have direct 
access to the Governor, and should not have among its members 
any person who was in the service of the Government. Nevertheless, 
it was essential that it should have at least one member who was 
thoroughly versed in the rules of Government procedure, and in the 
best traditions of the public service. The intention was to ensure the 
impartiality and integrity of the Civil Service, free from political 
patronage or pressure, and that the PSC should contribute to the 
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confidence of the public, and to the contentment and efficiency of the 
service. 

The recommendations of the Sloss Commission were accepted by 
the Government, and the PSC Ordinance allowed for representations 
from individual officers on matters falling within the PSC’s statutory 
responsibilities. Later, with changes in the machinery of government, 
this coverage was widened. Finally, the Sloss Commission recom- 
mended that the Chairman of the PSC should be a retired Government 
servant of the judicial, the administrative or one of the professional 
services, normally holding appointment on a full-time basis, for a term 
of not less than three years. In fact, the remuneration for the first 
Chairman, T. Megarry, a retired Cadet, Class 1, was equated to 
that of a Puisne Judge, the judicial rank immediately below that of 
the Chief Justice of the time. 

In reality, one Senior Puisne Judge, Mr Justice E.H. Williams, did 
hold that appointment until his promotion to Chief Justice for North 
Borneo, and he was succeeded as Chairman, PSC, by Mr Justice 
TJ. Gould. 

In addition to my immediate predecessor, F.K. Li, previous Chair- 
men included such eminent personages as Sir Man-kam LO and 
Richard C. Lee, who were both serving members of the Executive 
Council during their respective part-time PSC tenure; Sir Charles 
Hartwell, who had been a Chief Secretary in East Africa; Sir Ronald 
Holmes, who was renowned in the Hong Kong Service for filling 
one difficult post after another during his service; and Sir Donald 
Luddington, who returned to take up the appointment after serving 
as High Commissioner in the Western Pacific. It was an honour, 
indeed, to follow in their footsteps. 

I also recalled that when proposals were put forward in the 1960’s 
for a reduced coverage by the PSC, the Senior Non-Expatriate 
Officers’ Association (SNEOA) had reacted strongly that there must 
be no cutting back on any PSC purview affecting its membership. 

When the Governor, Sir Edward Youde, told me to succeed F.K. 
Li, on a date mutually convenient to both of us, it was about nine 
months from the latter’s sixty-fifth birthday. I took over at the end 
of May 1987, which was close to that date. My departure on leave, 
from my Trade and Industry post, was two days before David Wilson’s 
arrival in Hong Kong to assume his Governorship. Although my 
appointment on the Executive Council was not due to expire until 
31 December 1987, and the PSC Ordinance did not prevent the 
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Chairman from being on Exco, I sent in my letter of resignation 
when I proceeded on leave. 

One of the first problems which faced me at the PSC was a major 
recruitment exercise to many new posts in the enlarged Environment 
Department. A number of the applicants were expatriate contract 
officers, who had not been offered continued employment in the 
Public Works Group of Departments, due to local candidates becom- 
ing available. Many of those expatriate officers had been recom- 
mended for appointment ahead of qualified local applicants, on the 
grounds the former were judged better, and that there was a need 
for experience among the nucleus of what was essentially new grades. 
When I queried that, the Secretary for the Civil Service (SCS) drew 
my attention to a Colonial Regulation stating that preference should 
be given to meritorious serving officers on transfer to another grade. 

I was also told there was no ready precedent which pointed to 
the declared policy of giving preference to qualified local candidates, 
on first appointment to recruitment grades, superseding that Colonial 
Regulation. Being conscious of my reputation of being a protagonist 
for the rights of locals—from representing the SNEOA and in con- 
fronting bigoted expatriate bias on other occasions, touched on in 
Chapters Four and Five—with F.K. on holiday abroad, and not 
available for consultation, I had, perforce, to accept the SCS’s assur- 
ance, instead of forcing a showdown immediately on arrival. Above 
all, I was determined to maintain the impartiality and integrity of 
my office, in ensuring fair play for all, in accordance with the declared 
policies and established rules. 

Weeks later, after I had read the relevant old papers, I discov- 
ered that Sir Donald Luddington had taken the view that qualified 
local candidates should have absolute preference over all expatriates 
on first appointment to recruitment grades. Of course, Sir Donald’s 
views notwithstanding, and even assuming the PSC would have rec- 
ommended the appointment of all qualified locals ahead of the ‘mer- 
itorious’ serving officers, the Administration could conceivably have 
insisted on the relevance of that Colonial Regulation. At least, that 
would have cleared a grey area, one way or the other. 

Perhaps it was closing the stable door after the horse had bolted, 
but my Report for 1988 noted that in the application of the 
Government’s localisation policy, at recruitment level, the established 
practice was for outside candidates who were of overseas status to 
be disqualified, except where there was an inadequate number of 
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qualified local candidates. Exceptionally, local and overseas candi- 
dates might be considered in the same recruitment exercise if there 
were persistent recruitment difficulties, or if a case had been made 
for recruiting overseas candidates to the rank. In such an event, local 
candidates must still be interviewed first, and a decision taken on 
their suitability, before overseas candidates were considered. Apart 
from the Environment Department exercise I had highlighted, I also 
had my eye on certain departments which appeared to be pursuing 
their own agenda. 

In the context of that Report there was a press briefing, through 
which it became public knowledge that I had found that three depart- 
ments of the Government involved with the legal profession, vtz., the 
Legal Department, the Registrar-General’s Department and the Legal 
Aid Department, were all in breach of recruitment guidelines and 
other established procedures. ‘That, by itself, was quite a commentary 
on some of those expatriate lawyers who were in the top jobs, though 
not all of them should be tarred with the same brush. For instance, 
Jeremy Matthews, a fine career civil servant lawyer newly promoted 
to Attorney General, when confronted with my findings, immedi- 
ately stated he would comply with all Civil Service guidelines. 

Aside from the established practices, the two guidelines to which 
I had drawn attention were: firstly, the requirement that there must 
not be less than one local member on each recruitment board, and 
secondly, that the composition of such boards must not be too high- 
powered, so as not to overawe candidates. 

I could recall my earlier days as an Assistant Director in the 
Agriculture and Fisheries Department, when I first started to chair 
recruitment boards: there were quite a few of those boards because 
I was sometimes asked by the Director to cover cases not confined 
to my own Fisheries Branch. Sir Charles Hartwell, then Chairman 
of the PSC, was a regular visitor on such occasions. I well remem- 
ber Sir Charles being carried away by his enthusiasm, and I had to 
remind him, gently, I was in charge. So, as I embarked on observ- 
ing the proceedings of recruitment, as well as promotion, boards, I 
reminded myself I was there to observe, and to help, but not to take 
over the show. 

The first Board I observed in the Legal Department comprised 
all four Law Officers of the Department: the people immediately 
below the Attorney General himself, and all expatriates. There was 
a fifth member and secretary: a local Executive Officer, who was 
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lower in status than the most junior lawyer in the department. The 
proceedings were illuminating. Not once did the Chairman turn to 
the token local member to ask for his views. I could hardly be 
expected to let that sort of behaviour pass without challenge. 

My comments were not acted on in any great hurry—till Jeremy 
Matthews’ promotion to Attorney General. Before that, I can recall 
two further horror stories. One concerned a good local candidate with 
Australian legal qualifications. Because barristers and solicitors were 
in a fused profession in Australia (and New Zealand), such lawyers 
could not practise in Hong Kong—except in Government service, 
and not a few expatriates from Australia and New Zealand had been 
so recruited. Instead of holding on to that local candidate, the 
Chairman suddenly urged him to enrol on a one-year post-graduate 
course at the University of Hong Kong to obtain his certificate for 
practice, saying that he would then be eligible to choose between 
the private or public sectors. 

I was astounded, but the candidate probably took that as an indi- 
cation that he was not welcome, and did not pursue his application. 
Then there was a well qualified and experienced lady solicitor, who 
found private practice too stressful, as she also had a young family. 
There was no doubt of her suitability on every count. When I fol- 
lowed up on her case some months later, I discovered that the 
Department had overlooked issuing her a letter of appointment! Of 
course, by then she had gone elsewhere. For downright wilfulness 
and incompetence, that lot were hard to beat. All I could do was 
to report the incidents to the Administration. 

I have no recollection of specific cases worthy of highlighting in 
the Registrar-General’s and the Legal Aid Departments, apart from 
the composition of their recruitment boards. It did happen, how- 
ever, that all three of the lawyers’ departments were among those 
whose professional ranks had some way to go to achieve a substantial 
degree of localisation. 

I also spent time on recruitment boards for more junior, but, 
nonetheless, important ranks. With the Housing Authority being land- 
lord to some 40 percent of the entire population, Housing Officers 
really manned the frontline. With Hong Kong being dependent on 
its export trade, Factory and Labour Inspectors had vital roles to 
play in maintaining the integrity of the manufacturing sector. Observing 
those boards, it struck me forcibly that the requirement for the use 
of English in such proceedings was archaic, and counter-productive, 
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as the persons selected had to use Cantonese almost exclusively in 
their daily work. 

The qualifications for direct recruitment to all recruitment ranks 
were clearly defined, and only candidates who met those require- 
ments could proceed to the selection interview stage. The role of 
the Selection Recruitment Boards was to assess the suitability, and 
the priority order, for appointment of the qualified, and suitable, 
candidates. To ensure that the most meritorious candidates were 
selected, it must be made possible for all the competitors to give of 
their best before the selection boards. Thus for any true assessment 
of the general knowledge, intelligence, interest and motivation of 
each person, his ability to use his language of choice (and fluency) 
was essential. While English proficiency could improve with usage, 
intelligence would not increase over time. Furthermore, the selection 
process for Administrative and Executive Officers, among others, had 
been bi-lingual for some years. It was merely that the Civil Service 
Branch had not woken up to the need to review and up-date their 
Guide for Selection Recruitment Boards. 

At each relevant board I attended, I drew attention to the desir- 
ability of using Cantonese. On every occasion the Boards were 
delighted, although they pointed out that my suggestion was at vari- 
ance with their printed Guide. On my assurance that I would take 
up the matter with the SCS, they accepted my advice. Although I 
had immediately drawn attention to the matter, I was amazed to 
discover at another Housing Officer Board, a year later, that the 
Guide had not been amended. Rip Van Winkle was alive, and fast 
asleep in Civil Service Branch! So I went public in my 1989 Report. 

In 1989, I took my annual leave in August and September, after 
the Tiananmen Incident. After my return to work I heard that dur- 
ing my absence Leo Goodstadt, of the Far Eastern Economic Review 
and the Centre of Asian Studies at the University of Hong Kong, 
had been appointed to head a Think Tank, under the description 
of the Central Policy Unit, on a full-time basis. The new Unit had 
its office within the Government Secretariat. There was no trace of 
any referral to the PSC during my leave. This was an unusual turn 
of events as the only exclusions from PSC purview, under the PSC 
Ordinance, were the posts of Chief Secretary, Financial Secretary, 
Attorney General and Director of Audit. All appointments to the 
Police Force, and the ICAC, were also excluded, as were junior posts 
under a certain salary level. Clearly, the Central Policy Unit post 
did not fall within any of those exclusions. 
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Furthermore, under subsidiary PSC Regulations, there were pro- 
visions covering ‘special appointments’. These included appointments 
to temporary posts within the prescribed salary range of posts referrable 
to the Commission, and which could not be determined by the 
Government at will, or upon giving one month’s notice or less. When- 
ever it was proposed to make such a special appointment, PSC advice 
was to be sought, provided that if the Governor considered that 
exceptional circumstances warranted the making of such appointment 
without prior reference, he might make it, but should at the same 
time notify the Commission of his reasons for so doing. If the Gov- 
ernor had made such a decision, he had not notified the Commission. 

I was perturbed, but not only on account of any possible slight 
to the Commission. I was concerned because the Governor, or his 
Administration, appeared to have acted outside the law. To me, any 
Administration which did not operate within the rule of law was a 
bad Administration. Being conscious that the Tiananmen Incident 
had made relations with China difficult, I had no wish to compound 
the Administration’s problems by skewering it on this issue. Instead, 
I wrote informally to David Ford, the Chief Secretary. I observed 
that I could find no record of a reference of the Goodstadt appoint- 
ment to the PSC, and added that if that had been due to a deci- 
sion of the Governor in accordance with the Regulation referred to 
above, could he let me know. Incredibly, I received no reply. As the 
time neared for me to have to decide on how to deal with this in 
my 1989 Report, I asked him for a reply to my letter. He merely 
said he could not find it, though admitting he had received it. 

In the meantime, following advertisements in the local media for 
applications for the post of Executive Director of the proposed Hong 
Kong Sports Development Board, a complaint was received by the 
PSC from an interested individual, on certain qualifications for the 
post and terms of appointment. On enquiry, I was informed that 
the filling of that post had not been referred for PSC advice because 
of the intention to establish the Board as an autonomous statutory 
body. Instead, the Chief Secretary had appointed a special board 
under the chairmanship of the Secretary for Municipal Services, 
including prominent personages, to make the selection. 

Having regard to the background of the unmentioned Goodstadt 
case, I pressed for legal advice on whether the ‘special appointment’ 
provision encompassed the Executive Director post, in the proposed 
Sports Development Board which had yet to be created by future 
legislation, and which, in the interim, must be a direct charge on 
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public funds. Legal advice was eventually received that the post came 
within the definition of ‘special appointment’. The lawyer giving the 
advice went further, in suggesting that the briefing of counsel by the 
Attorney General to undertake Government cases, and the award of 
consultancies by the Tender Board might also be caught. 

With that confirmation I included the proposed Sports Development 
Board case in my 1989 Report, which I considered sufficient repri- 
mand of the Chief Secretary. With that on the record, I desisted 
from delving further into the Goodstadt appointment to avoid hav- 
ing to criticize the Governor—something I was old-fashioned enough 
to wish to eschew. 

Given that the primary function of the PSC was to advise the 
Governor on the filling of prescribed vacancies in the public service, 
I had no doubt only contracts of service, involving a master and 
servant relationship, was relevant to PSC purview, and advised accord- 
ingly in the context of ‘special appointments’. This was immediately 
accepted by the Administration. 

A very important role of the PSC was to advise on promotions. 
Whenever there was a promotion exercise, I would go through the 
Annual Confidential Report files of each of the officers in the pro- 
motion zone, in preparation for eventual formal consideration by 
the Commission. It involved detailed individual analyses, as well as 
comparisons across the field. After all, the careers of the officers con- 
cerned were at stake. In this context, it was vital to ensure that mer- 
itorious officers, who had seniority, were not arbitrarily passed over. 
At the same time, it was equally essential, for the attainment of max- 
imum efficiency, that the relatively more junior but outstanding 
officers, with the necessary experience and qualifications, were con- 
sidered for accelerated promotion; and I can recall cases in this latter 
category. 

In earlier Chapters I highlighted points by making references to 
actual instances. Some friends, who are authors, have also advised 
me that my narrative would be less unreadable if I did not gener- 
alise at every turn. ‘Name names, Eric’ advised one; ‘Avoid civil ser- 
vice dogma as it only confuses ordinary sensible people’ suggested 
another. When I now turn to promotions, the provisions in Section 
12 of the PSC Ordinance prohibit the disclosure of information aris- 
ing in the course of my duties under the Ordinance. In any case it 
would be invidious to publicise the background to any individual’s 
preferment (or passing over). On the other hand, a mere listing of 
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the possible pitfalls would offend against all the good advice I have 
been given. 

Accordingly, I have created the stories below, of non-existing peo- 
ple in imaginary departments, to highlight points I wish to make. 
What about Leo Goodstadt’s case I have mentioned earlier? It was 
precisely because no reference was made to PSC about his appoint- 
ment that had upset me. As there was only one high level Central 
Policy Unit appointment that came to my notice in 1989, any ref- 
erence to it would pin-point Leo anyway. Furthermore, he stands 
unblemished by this discussion. 

Once upon a time there was a promotion exercise to a grade in 
the upper section, but not the top, of the Master Pay Scale. The 
Head of Department had laid down that an officer assessed as hav- 
ing the potential to rise no more than one step could not be pro- 
moted, even if the assessments on the different aspects of performance 
indicated a claim to promotion. Of course, other things being equal, 
an officer assessed to be of greater potential should rightly be given 
preference over one with lesser potential. Nevertheless, any such pre- 
scription without reservation would have struck me as being con- 
trary to natural justice. I would consider any blanket direction to 
exclude all officers deemed to have the potential to rise by one rank 
only from consideration for promotion, without qualification, could 
not be allowed to pass without challenge, or reservation! 

At this time of make-belief there could have been a promotion to 
a senior post in a professional or technical stream of a Department 
which dealt with a lot of outside work. The staff handling the tech- 
nical details were divided into two groups: those who did the work, 
and those looking over their shoulders, checking. The ‘workers and 
the ‘auditors’, as it were, belonged to a common pool. When a 
vacancy on the ‘workers’ side arose, the Department convened a 
Promotion Board, but those serving with the ‘auditors’ were excluded 
from consideration for fear of upsetting the ‘workers’. If I was faced 
with such a situation, I would have told the Department that jus- 
tice must not only be done, but manifestly be seen to be done, and 
would have insisted on the Promotion Board considering the claims 
to promotion of the ‘auditors’ as well. Even if that reconsideration 
should result in an officer within the ‘audit’ group being recommended, 
and the successful candidate for whatever reason should decline pro- 
motion, such a turn of events would still not negate the need to 
insist on maintaining the impartiality and integrity of the service. 
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Finally, there could be a department with an ageing directorate, 
and the Director was due to retire. His Deputy was considered unsuit- 
able for promotion, and in any case was due for retirement within 
two years. A new Director-designate from an outside source had 
been approved for appointment. Of the two substantive Assistant 
Directors, one was retiring, giving rise to an immediate vacancy, and 
the other had less than one more year to serve. There was a super- 
numerary Assistant Director post, for a temporary function of the 
Department, which was expected to continue for eighteen months 
or longer: it was being filled on an acting basis. At the senior pro- 
fessional level were ten officers, A to J. Several of them had acted 
at the Assistant Director level, for varying periods, over the past sev- 
eral years. While the directorate was predominantly expatriate, the 
senior professionals were largely local. 

The Director recommended the promotion of B to the vacant 
Assistant Director post. However, the Annual Confidential Report 
files of A to J did not show that any of them stood out over the 
rest. In such a situation seniority must weigh more heavily. A’s reports 
had tended to be better during the service of the current Director’s 
predecessor, while B seemed to have come along in the more recent 
years. Among the assorted papers in various personnel files were sug- 
gestions that the peers of the candidates considered the future lead- 
ership within the Department to lie with A and B. 

In any such situation it would strike me that a decision to pro- 
mote B alone was tantamount to positioning him for the Deputy 
post within two years. The change in tone of A’s Annual Reports 
with a change in Head of Department would also cause me to pro- 
ceed with caution: was there a clash of personalities there? I would 
outline my misgivings to the Administration, and my preference for 
A and B to be promoted together. That would keep open the options 
for eventual succession to Deputy Director until the incoming Director- 
designate had had a chance to form a view of his senior staff. 
Although there was only one substantive vacancy, I would recall 
that, when I was handling the Annual Estimates, during my early 
service in the Finance Branch of the Secretariat, supernumerary posts 
could to be filled substantively where it was clear that a fresh vacancy 
would have arisen before the supernumerary post lapsed. If that rule 
had not been altered, that was an occasion when such discretion 
should rightly be exercised. 
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I reiterate the above are hypothetical cases. If such cases were to 
have arisen in my time, I was likely to have taken stands to highlight 
the points of principle indicated, which I consider to be important. 


Acting as Ombudsman 


The Office of Commissioner for Administrative Complaints (CAC) 
was created not long after my appointment to the PSC. Arthur 
Garcia was appointed as the first Commissioner, or Ombudsman, 
after his retirement from the High Court. When he took his annual 
leave, he asked if I could double-up and look after his office as well. 
I was delighted to do so, and the Governor gave his approval. 

For the few weeks when I did this, it meant little or no atten- 
dance at departmental Boards. I spent each morning at PSC, and 
the afternoons at CAC, staying on for as long as necessary. Arthur 
treated each investigation like a trial at the High Court, handing 
down his conclusions in the same way as he would deliver a judge- 
ment after a trial. He was meticulous and weighed his words. It was 
most interesting for me to wrap up the few investigations that were 
concluded to my satisfaction. Unfortunately, none of the cases of 
substance that I took on could be completed within each period of 
my acting appointment. Nevertheless, directing the staff in their inves- 
tigation of each complaint was a worthwhile experience. 

However, there were two cases I had dealt with quickly. The first 
was a complaint against the Postmaster General by a man who 
owned two flats in a high-rise block at Tsuen Wan. Each quarter 
he would get a separate Rates bill, by post, from the Treasury for 
each of his flats. One quarter he received the bill for one flat, but 
not the other. He paid the bill received, but did nothing about the 
charge for the second flat—and the Treasury awarded him a sur- 
charge after due date! He accused the Postmaster General of mal- 
administration for not delivering the original bill. A quick look at 
the entrance lobby to the block showed a massive bank of flimsy tin 
letter-boxes each with its flat number. Human error in the occa- 
sional misallocation of letters to boxes would seem inevitable. Pilfering 
of letters from those boxes would need little effort. In either event, 
in my view, maladministration by the Post Office could not be sus- 
tained. Furthermore, the Rating Ordinance imposed an obligation 
on the ratepayer to find out his liability and to pay by due date— 
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and in this case he had a reminder from the bill for his other flat. 
I declined to investigate the charge. 

The other case involved the Inland Revenue, whose Commissioner 
was also responsible for the Business Registration Office, created 
under separate legislation. A citizen wanted to establish the name of 
the trader running a business. He went to the shop to see the Business 
Registration Certificate the shopkeeper was supposed to display, but 
could not find it anywhere and the shopkeeper was not helpful. The 
citizen then asked the Commissioner for the name of the taxpayer 
at the address. The Commissioner refused on the grounds of secrecy 
required under the Inland Revenue Ordinance. The man complained 
to the CAC. I asked the Commissioner whether he could not put 
on his Business Registration hat, and give the applicant the details 
on the Certificate which were supposed to be on display at the 
premises? That solved the problem, but not all are that simple! 


Senior Staff Course 


When I was due to relinquish my PSC office to my successor at 
the end of June 1991, the Governor asked me to continue as Chairman 
of the Senior Staff Course Committee, on an honorary basis. ‘That 
was an interesting assignment overseeing the courses run for senior 
professional and technical staff to prepare them for management 
functions. It was not directly connected to any PSC role, but my 
predecessor and I had both been given that additional responsibility. 
I was torn between a wish to continue to have some input into the 
development of the future directorate of the Civil Service, and the 
desire to be closer to my children, who appeared to have no wish 
to return home. The birth of our first grandchild on 6 March 1991, 
clinched the issue, so far as my wife was concerned—and I was in 
full agreement with her. I declined the Governor’s offer with much 
regret. Of course, we will always look on Hong Kong as ‘Home’. 


EPILOGUE 


As I look back, I can say that I had served under every Governor 
of Hong Kong since the restoration of Civil Government in 1946. 
On returning to duty, Sir Mark Young resumed his role as Chancellor 
of the University, and Patron of the Students’ Union. When the stu- 
dent body bid him farewell, as its Honorary Secretary, I had organ- 
ised that function. In similar fashion, Sir Alexander Grantham was 
welcomed. Of course, it was in the Grantham era that I entered the 
civil service, and eventually joined the Cadet or Administrative Service. 
Even during the Patten years, I remained a Justice of the Peace, 
and I performed some JP duties each time I returned to Hong Kong 
from 1992 to 1995. 

Some may consider I have been too candid about a number of 
matters, and should perhaps have left some of those discordant notes 
out of these chapters. If I have implied any criticism of others, it is 
only because my recollections of some of their actions still leave me 
perplexed. Those who know me will realise that sweeping dust under 
the carpet has never been one of my specialties! Let me add that, 
notwithstanding any occasional foibles on the part of some individ- 
uals within it, the Hong Kong Administration since 1945 compares 
favourably with any other, at any time, in any place, in its integrity, 
responsiveness, flexibility, effectiveness, even-handedness, and even 
openness. Otherwise, Hong Kong would not be the place it is today. 

I hope those reading my narrative will not think I have deliber- 
ately gone out of my way to high-light Governor MacLehose’s faults, 
rather than his achievements. That is not my aim. As stated in the 
foreword, these jottings are of incidents that I was able to recall. I 
am not attempting to write a balanced history of my time: that is 
for others more erudite. When MacLehose retired, I happened to 
be the Chairman of the Administrative Service Association. In that 
capacity, I was in the chair at the farewell dinner in his honour 
given by the Hong Kong Administrative Service. In my remarks I 
had compared him with the other great Governor of the modern era, 
Sir Alexander Grantham. Both were at the helm in Hong Kong for 
a long time: Grantham for ten years, MacLehose for eleven. Both 
of them reformed the administration, and to some extent society. 
Their contributions to Hong Kong were comparable. 
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Although I had more direct experience of Sir Alexander’s court- 
craft at lawn tennis, than in administration, it is evident to me that 
he made many decisions in difficult circumstances. The inflow of 
refugees, and the shanties which sprang up, were unprecedented. On 
the heels of that came the United Nations embargo on trade with 
China: Hong Kong’s life-blood. The revenue was not there to per- 
mit grand gestures. Nevertheless, his administration facilitated Shang- 
hai’s displaced industrialists in their efforts to start afresh, and created 
an industrial revolution in the process. Even before this had gone 
very far, the machinery of Government was being modernised with 
the establishment of first, the Labour Department, and then the 
Social Welfare Department. The infrastructure was expanded with 
new roads; the development of new areas like Tsuen Wan and Kwun 
Tong; and the enlargement of Kai Tak Airport, through the removal 
of a hill for a new flight-path, and the use of the resulting material 
as fill for creation of a new runway into Kowloon Bay. Tai Lam 
Chung Reservoir was built, and the Shek Pik Scheme commenced. 

Following the disastrous 1953 Shek Kip Mei fire, high-rise Reset- 
tlement Estates, however basic, were built from scratch, and the first 
eight concrete blocks were completed and occupied within 12 months 
of that calamity. The Housing Authority, charged with the aim of 
providing decent housing, was also launched. Even while Hong Kong 
was still struggling to rehabilitate itself from the ravages of the War 
and Enemy Occupation, a commitment was made to provide pri- 
mary education for every child of that age. Vast school building and 
teacher training programmes were put in hand. The Government 
started to fund the University, and to build a new Technical College 
as well. As touched on in Chapter Six, to eradicate tuberculosis in 
the population, free treatment was provided, and maintenance grants 
were offered to families, to enable the wage earner to stay in hos- 
pital for the necessary six months of treatment. A leprosy hospital 
was built at Hay Ling Chau to treat and rehabilitate patients; so 
successful was the mission that the hospital could be closed by the 
mid 1970’s. The standard rate of Business and Salaries Taxation 
was increased modestly from 10 to 12.5 percent. 

When Sir Murray MacLehose commenced his term as Governor 
in the autumn of 1971, the Hong Kong economy was booming, and 
continued to grow at a high average rate throughout—notwithstanding 
hiccups in the mid 1970’s and at the end. I also happen to have 
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been closer to the action; my first appearance before ExCo, in 
November 1971, to report on the textile negotiations in Washington, 
saw Big M in the chair. One aspect of his determination to widen 
representation in LegCo has been touched on in Chapter Five, and 
the expansion of Social Services under his direction in Chapter Six. 
These were very significant developments. 

Other major events included the development of the Mass Transit 
Railway, from the Modified Initial System to the building of the 
Island Line, to stave off gridlock on the roads. His massive Ten- 
year Housing Programme and the accompanying New ‘Towns Devel- 
opment, also brought in their wake the need for Regional Hospitals 
and other services to meet the requirements of the new centres. In 
turn, tertiary education was significantly expanded: a Medical School 
at the Chinese University, the Dental School at HKU, the intro- 
duction of para-medical courses at the Polytechnic, and the planning 
for the City Polytechnic put in hand, to mention a few develop- 
ments. The Keep Hong Kong Clean Campaign he launched in 1973 
greatly assisted the Urban Council and the Regional Council in that 
daunting task. Perhaps his greatest memorial was in the creation of 
the Independent Commission Against Corruption (ICAC), to com- 
bat corruption in both the public and private sectors. The concept 
and success of the ICAC struck a chord, not only with the people 
of Hong Kong, but also with administrations elsewhere, which copied 
it in establishing their own ICACs. 

These reminiscences will have made clear that a career in the Civil 
Service was not a childhood passion, nor even planned by me, but 
came about through a series of accidents. After completing my PSC 
appointment, I had been on the public sector payroll, of one sort 
or another, for some 41 years starting from my arrival at the Catford 
District Tax Office, in south-east London, in September 1950. I can- 
not help reflecting on the start of the chain reaction, already men- 
tioned in Chapter One, when I asked the then Commissioner of 
Inland Revenue about my eventually going into private practice. Eric 
Pudney had replied calmly that I could, but that he hoped I would 
find public service to be challenging and would make a career of it. 

I never dreamt that I would have such challenges and fulfillment 
for so long. To be sure I had met with what I perceived to have 
been injustices, and even blind prejudice. I had fought back, and 
not only had that not been held against me, but by and large, I 
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had won my point in the end. I had been most fortunate in the 
opportunities that came my way, and the varied and interesting work 
I had been called upon to perform. I have certainly had a full and 
satisfying career. It is for others to judge whether my endeavours 
have been in the best interests of the people of Hong Kong! 
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ACRONYMS 


Association of European Civil Servants 
Agriculture Fisheries and Forestry Department 
Assistant Financial Secretary 

Administrative Officer 

Assistant Secretary 

Air Services Agreements 

Assistant Secretary for Chinese Affairs 

Bacille Calmette-Guerin 

British Military Hospital 

British National (Overseas) 

British Overseas Airways Corporation 

Cotton Advisory Board 

Commissioner for Administrative Complaints 
Chief Assistant Secretary for Chinese Affairs 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire 
City District Commissioner 

City District Officer/ Office 

Council for National Academic Awards 
Canadian Prisoners of War of the Japanese 
Commonwealth Scientific & Industrial Research Organisation 
Cotton Textiles Arrangement 

Chinese University of Hong Kong 

Director of Agriculture Fisheries and Forestry 
Diocesan Boys’ School 

Deputy Director (Administration and Industry) 
Deputy Director (Commercial Relations) 

Deputy Financial Secretary 

Director of Medical and Health Services 
Diocesan Preparatory School 

Director of Public Works 

Export Authorisation 

Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 
European Economic Community 

European Free Trade Association 

Economic & Social Commission for Asia & the Pacific 
English Schools Foundation 

Executive Council 

Food and Agriculture Organisation 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 

Fisheries Development Loan Fund 

Far East Prisoners of War (other than Hong Kong) 
Fish Marketing Organisation 

Financial Secretary 

General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 
Governor’s Committee 
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General Medical Council 

University of Hong Kong 

Her Majesty’s Government 

Industry Advisory Board 

Independent Commission Against Corruption 
Identity Card 

Industrial/Industry Development Board 

Joint Liaison Group 

Justice of the Peace 

Less Developed Countries/Developing Countries 
Legislative Council 

Long Term Arrangement for Trade in Cotton Textiles 
Mutual Aid Committees 

Member of the Order of the British Empire 
Medical Development Advisory Committee 
Multi Fibre Textiles Arrangement 
most-favoured-nation 

man-made fibres 

Member of Parliament 

million square yards 

Mass Transit Railway 

North Atlantic Treaty Organisation 

Officer of the Order of the British Empire 
Scandinavian Airways System 

Prime Minister 

Postmaster General 

Prisoners of War 

Public Service Commission 

Public Works Sub-Committee (of Finance Committee) 
Rehabilitation Development Co-ordinating Committee 
Senior Administrative Officer 

Special Administrative Region 
Secretary/Secretariat for Chinese Affairs 

South China Morning Post 

Secretary for the Civil Service 
Secretary/Secretariat for Home Affairs 

Senior Non-Expatriate Officers’ Association 
Trade Advisory Board 

Tuberculosis 

Trade Development Council 

Textiles Advisory Board 

Trade and Industry Advisory Board 

Trade Policy Review Committee 

Unofficial Members of the Executive and Legislative Councils 
United Kingdom 

University and Polytechnic Grants Committee 
United States of America 

Vegetable Marketing Organisation 

Vocational Training Council 

War Memorial Fund 


7 July 1937 
3 Sept 1939 
7/8 Dec 1941 


25 Dec 1941 
From 1942 

30 Aug 1945 
l May 1946 


21 Oct 1946 
25 Jul 1947 


18 Sep 1949 
1 Oct 1949 
17 Oct 1949 
April 1950 


25 Jun 1950 
25 Nov 1950 
24 Dec 1953 


End of 1954 


9 Oct 1956 
23 Jan 1958 


1958 
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CHRONOLOGY OF EVENTS 


Japan invades China. Guangzhou falls 21 Oct 1938. Influx 
doubles HK population to 1.6m. 

Britain and France declare war on Germany. 

Japan starts Pacific War: from Pearl Harbour to Malaya 
and Burma; from Hong Kong to the Philippines, Indonesia 
and New Guinea. 

Hong Kong surrenders to Japanese. 

Exodus to Macao/Free China: some starvation. 

British Pacific Fleet enters HK Harbour, takes control. 
Population under 500,000. 

Sir Mark Young returns as Governor, and Civil Government 
is restored. 

University of Hong Kong reopens with First Year enrolment. 
Sir Alexander Grantham arrives to become the 22nd Gov- 
ernor of Hong Kong. 

£ devalues 30.5%: HK$ stays at 16 to £1. 

Proclamation of People’s Republic of China. 

People’s Liberation Army reaches border. 

Hong Kong Government closes border, and attempts to 
limit entry from Guangdong to 50 persons a day. 
Korean War: Security Council establishes UN Command. 
MacArthur counter-attack recovers all of the South, and 
pushes towards the Yalu. 

Chinese Volunteers assist North Koreans and push UN 
Forces back. 

UN Embargo on trade with China, hitting HK. 

Shek Kip Mei fire: 58,000 become homeless. 

8 blocks of 6 storey concrete buildings for resettlement of 
victims completed. 

Double Tenth Riots: week-long Kowloon curfew. 

Sir Robert Black returns from Singapore as 23rd Governor 
of Hong Kong. 

Great Leap Forward in China: distortions and famine even- 
tually cause surge of 200,000 out of Guangdong into Hong 
Kong in April/May 1962. 
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1959 


Oct 1962 
Dec 1962 


14 Apr 1964 


26 Jan 1965 
8 Feb 1965 


April 1966 
May 1966 
May 1967 
23 Nov 1967 
19 Nov 1971 


18 Dec 1971 
21 Feb 1972 
23 Jun 1972 


2 Aug 1972 
1 Jan 1973 
Feb 1978 
1979 

20 May 1982 


24 Sep 1982 
12 Jul 1983 


24 Sep 1983 
27 Sep 1983 


17 Oct 1983 
24 Sep 1984 


7 June 1985 
July 1985 
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Hong Kong-Lancashire industry to industry agreement 
voluntarily limiting HK exports of grey cloth to the UK 
for 3 years to 1961. 

GATT Dillon Round negotiations end. 

GATT Long Term Arrangement on Trade in Cotton 
Textiles signed. 

Sir David Trench returns as the 24th, and the last Colonial 
Service Governor of Hong Kong. 

Run on Ming Tak Bank: it closes its doors. 

Run on Canton Trust: it collapses; run on Hang Seng 
Bank stops when Hong Kong Bank agrees to acquire major- 
ity share holding. 

Star Ferry riots—over 5 cents fare! 

Start of Cultural Revolution in China. 

Cultural Revolution spills over to Hong Kong. 

£ devalues 14.3%: HK$ adjusts to 14.55 to £1. 

Sir Murray MacLehose, of the UK Diplomatic Service, 
becomes the 25th Governor. 

US leaves gold standard, devalues $ by 7.89%. 

President Nixon meets Chairman Mao in Beijing. 

£ floats & the Sterling area is restricted to the British Isles; 
HK$ realigns to the US$, and eventually floats from 26 
Nov 1974. 

Wanchai-Hunghom Tunnel opens to traffic. 

UK enters EEC; Commonwealth Preference ends. 

Deng Xiaoping inaugurates economic reforms. 

Mass Transit Railway opens. 

Sir Edward Youde arrives and sworn in as the 26th 
Governor of Hong Kong. 

Margaret Thatcher ill omen: stumbles on the steps of Great 
Hall of the People, Beijing. 

Sino-British Negotiations on the Question of Hong Kong 
open in Beijing. 

HK$ to US$1 market rate falls to 9.60. 

Hang Lung Bank fails: Exchange Fund takes over to safe- 
guard depositors. 

HK$ is linked to US$1 at 7.80. 

China & Britain initial Joint Declaration on Hong Kong; 
formal signing on 19 December; and registration at UN 
on 12 June 1985. 

Overseas Trust Bank fails: Exchange Fund takes over. 
First Meeting of the Joint Liaison Group in London. 


Oct 1985 
23 Apr 1986 


6 Dec 1986 
9 Apr 1987 


Apr-Jun 1989 
Dec 1989 


Oct 1991 
9 July 1992 


29 Jun 1994 
1 July 1997 
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Functional constituency elections to LegCo. 

Hong Kong deemed to be a Contracting Party to the 
GATT. 

Sir Edward Youde dies in Beijing. 

Sir David Wilson arrives to become 27th Governor of Hong 
Kong. 

Tiananmen Incident in Beijing. 

Britain grants right of abode in UK to 50,000 selected 
Hong Kong families. 

Direct elections to LegCo from district constituencies by 
universal suffrage. 

Christopher Patten becomes the 28th Governor. 

Patten’s constitutional reform package is passed by LegCo. 
China resumes sovereignty over Hong Kong and the Hong 
Kong Special Administrative Region is established. 
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LIST OF NAMES WITH CHINESE CHARACTERS 


ALLEYNE, Selwyn E ej >x 
ANN Tse-kai = + f: 
CHAN, Anson RHE 
CHAN Cho-chak, John BR +B ë 
CHAN Kwan-po BE Hh S 
CHAN Kwok-bun Pe B A 
CHAN Lai-yee, William BR Š =L 
CHAN Sui-kow ER Fu ER 
CHAN Tze-chung, Thomas Be FE 
CHAN, William L. BE te E 
CHAU Sik-nin, Sir S.N. A So = 
CHENG Ching-huan, Graham = EE ll 
CHENG Tung-choi Sh PE + 
CHENG Wai-chee, Christopher BHE T&R 
CHENG Yu-tung 8 8 FÉ 
CHEONG Kam-chuen, Stephen RER 
CHEUNG, Ophelia IR fk EE 
CHING, Henry 12 E +Š 
CHOA Wing-yip, Gerald # xk 3 
CHOW Kwan-tai, Christine fal BF 6 
CHOY Sing-nam RAH 
CHOY Wai-suen, Peter IS SE 
CHUI Kam, Augustine tri 
CHUNG Sze-yuen, Sir S.Y. F: kaspin 
DUNN, Lydia The Baroness Sh 38 40 
FANG Sin-yang, Sir Harry ya! 
FOK, Katherine BEKS 
FUNG Kwok-king, Victor # K 
HAN Suyin ae a 
HO, Fook faj +Ë 
HO, George EÈ 
HO, Grace hl i EA 


HO Hung-ching, Algernon far 5 Be 


LIST OF NAMES WITH CHINESE CHARACTERS 


HO Hung-chiu 

HO Hung-ka, Ronald 
HO Hung-luen, Eric Peter 
HO Hung-sun, Stanley 
HO Kom-tong 

HO Sai-wing 

HO Tung, Sir Robert 
HO Yau-hing, David 
HO Yau-kai, Walter 
HO Yau-kon, Victor 
HO Yuen-bun, Daphne 
HO Yuen-hang, Helen 
HU Hung-lick, Henry 
HUANG Hua 
HUANG, Rayson L. 
HUI Sze-yan, Rafael 
IP Che 

JAMIESON, Doris Ho 
JIANG Zemin 

KAN Yuet-keung, Sir Y.K. 
KE Zaishuo 

KING, Sieh-ting 

LAI Ka-wah 

LAI Kwok-ying, Albert 
LAM Chi-chiu, Albert 
LAM Chi-fung 

LAM Chung-lun, Billy 
LAM, Daniel 

LAM Kun-shing 

LAN, David 

LAW Siu-lun 

LEE Chun-ming, Joseph 
LEE Chung-yin, Peter 
LEE Iu-cheung 

LEE Jark-pui 

LEE Lai-kuen, Shelley 


LEE Ming-chark, Richard C. 


LEE Quo-wei, Sir Q,W. 
LEUNG, Allen 
LEUNG Kin-pong, Andrew 
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LEUNG Man-kin, Michael 
LI Choh-ming 

LI Yee-fun, Evelyn 

LI Fook-kow 

LI Fook-shu 

LI Fook-sean, Simon 
LIAO Poon-huai, Donald 
LIU Lit-man 

LO Man-kam, Sir M.K. 
LO Man-wai 

LO Man-hin 

LO Tak-cheung, Kenneth 
LO Yik-fai, Peter 
LOVELL, Hin-cheung 
LUI Hau-tuen 

MAK, Anthony 

MAK Chun-fong, Canice 
MOK Man-hung 
NEOH, Anthony Francis 
NG, Beryl 

NG Chak-lam, Mayer 
NG Chun-man 

NG, Nicholas 

NG Kwok-tai, Peter 
NGAI Siu-kit 

PAO Yue-kong, Sir Y.K. 
QIAO Zonghuai 

SO Chak-kwong, Jack 
SO Kwok-wing, Andrew 
SO Yiu-cho, James 
SUEN Ming-yeung, Michael 
SZE Cho-cheung, Michael 
SHI Jiurong 

SIU Kwing-chue, Gordon 
TANG Hing-ip 

TANG, Jack C. 

TAI Yuen-ying, Alice 
TAN Boon-cheok 

TENG Peng-hui, 
THONG Ka-leong 
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TING Fook-cheung, Fred 
TSANG Chiu-fo, John 
TSANG Yam-kuen, Donald 
TSANG Yuet-sang, Steve 
TSAO Kwang-yung, Peter 
TSE Che-wai, Daniel 

TSO Him-chi, Martin 

TSUI Ka-cheung, Paul 
TSUI Kwan-ping, David 
WANG Jiaji 

WEI CHUI Kit-yee, Lessie 
WONG Cheung-yuen 
WONG Kam-fuk 

WONG Kim-kum, Christopher 
WONG Lam 

WONG Shing-wah, Dominic 
WONG Tze-ki, David 

WU Hongbo 

WU Shu-chih, Alex 

YANG Wenyan 

YEUNG Kai-yin 

YEUNG Wing-tai, Walter 
YOUNG Cheuk-kin, Edward 
YOUNG Tsin-man, Annabelle 
YU Chan-wah, Joseph 

YU Helen 

YU Yat-sum 

YUE Kwok-hung, Justin 
YUNG Victor 

ZHAO Ziyang 

ZHENG Weirong 
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ROMANISATION OF CHINESE PHRASES 


(in order of appearance in text) 


(Caps denote proper nouns G/or Romanisation used in text) 


Cantonese 


Tangka 

Laan 

stk haam yu 

Lo Si 

fei fei baak baak 

Jong siu yan 

da siu yan 

Kai Fong 

so muk but ming lorng 

yat yin gei chut, 
sei ma naan jui 

Tong Fai 

Diu Yu Toi 

Ho Hung Luen 
jing goo kui 

geai kow 


ER 
ai 
£ i 
z 
EGG 
Ba A 
Th A 
GE 
BETH 
— Ë Ë tB a 5 £ jË 


aR 


DRE 
fa] 28 3 92 zh IË 


ih 18 


Pinyin 


danja 

lan 

hi xianyu 
Laoshi 

Jfeafei baibai 
Jang xiaoren 
da xiaoren 
Jiafang 

shuomu bu minglang 
yi yan ji chu, 
si ma nan zhui 
tangfei 
Diaoyutai 

He Hongluan 
zhenggu ju 
Jigou 
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Grandfather HO Fook 1922 On Our Wedding Day 1956 


Maternal Grandfather and his sons 1923 
M.H., LO Cheung-shiu, Horace, M.K., M.W. 
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The HO Family (daughters excluded) March 1885 
Standing: HO Yau-kai, HO Fook, HO Tung, HO Kom-tong 
Seated: Mrs. HO Fook, HO Wing, Great Grandmother HO Shi Sze, 
Mrs HO Tung 
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My Family March 1991 
Rear: David and Christine, Grace and Eric 
Front: Gordon Jamieson, Victor, Ruth & Doris Jamieson 


School of Physiology Building 
Donated by HO Fook in 1916 (By Courtesy of V.C. HKU) 


Algernon Ho Hong Kong University Union 
Killed 18 December 1941 Election Day 1947 
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Morrison Hall: Inter-Hostel Champions, 1949 


Thirty-Ninth Congregation 


University of Hong Kong 5 July 1950 
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Inter-Varsity Games, Singapore 1949 
University of Malaya & University of Hong Kong Cricket Teams 


Plate 5 
(By Coutesy of the Director of Agriculture, Fisheries & Conservancy) 


Yuen Shing’s Kestrel 1965, 
Hong Kong’s first Stern Trawler Stabilised Diverting Depressors in white 


Transom Stern of Kestrel 


Cheng Tai-hei’s 86ft pair trawlers Cheng Tai-hei’s 86ft pair trawlers 
ready for launching launched in blaze of firecrackers 
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Fisheries Exhibition 1967 
Sir David Trench, E.P. Ho, CHENG Tai-hei, Ib Petersen 
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Dragon Boats assembling 
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Edith & F.K. Li and Paul Tsui c 1972 


Administrative Service Farewell to MacLehose 1982 
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E.P. Ho CBE 1981 Grace Ho OBE 1986 
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ESCAP Ministerial Conference on Population, Colombo 1982 
Representing Hong Kong with Christine Chow 
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The Federation of HK Garment Manufacturers Annual Spring Dinner March 1983 
With Christopher Cheng, Law Siu-lun, S.K. Chan, Stephen Cheung and S.T. King 


Chinese Manufacturers Association September 1983 
Welcomed by LAM Kun-shing NGAI Siu-kit and J.P. Lee 
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The Great Hall Of The People—Beijing [9 December 1984 
The Ho Clan: Hung Chiu, George, Stanley and Eric 


New China News Agency Spring Reception 1985 
LIU Lit-man, George Ho, NGAI Siu-kit, Simon Li, Anson Chan and S.Y. Chung 
At rear, E.P. Ho talking with Jack C. Tang 
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The Hong Kong Convention and Exhibition Centre 
Completed 1986 photo March 1994 


(Courtesy of the Hong Kong Trade Development Council) 
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Plate 14 
(By courtesy of the Director of Information Services) 


JLG 2: Arriving at Beijing Airport 
John Boyd, Fred Burrows, Tony Galsworthy, Richard Hoare, Eric Ho and 
David Wilson 


Farewell to Ambassador Ke and Qiao Zonghuai, now Vice Minister for Foreign 
Affairs 


ExCo at 10 Downing Street: September 1985 
Donald Liao, S.L. Chen, Maria Tam, Tim Renton (at rear), M.G.R. Sandberg, 
O.V. Cheung, Margaret Thatcher, Edward Youde, Lydia Dunn, Q,W. Lee, Allen 
Lee, E.P. Ho 

(Photo kindly provided by Lady Youde) 


Mission To Tokyo: May 1986 
E.P. Ho, Q,W. Lee, Lydia Dunn, S.Y. Chung, Governor Youde greeting 


Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 


(Photo kindly provided by HKTDC) 
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